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THE  ASBURY  TWINS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CHILDHOOD. 

ODEAR  !  "  said  I.  ' '  Ditto,"  said  she.  The  rain 
was  dripping  into  the  cistern  monotononsly  ;  tlie 
old  year  had  just  died  of  water  on  the  brain  ;  and  here 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  January  thaw. 

''The  weather  is  a  little  depressing,"  said  I,  "and 
the  evenings  are  long.  We  need  a  special  entertain- 
ment." 

"Let's  write   the   history  of  our  lives,"  suggested 

Van,  playfully. 

I  started  up. 

'^  Van  Asbury,  we  '11  do  it  I " 

"  Well,  you  write  mine,  Vic,  and  I'll  write  yours." 

"No;  let's  have  it  in  the  same  book,"  said  I. 
"You  take  one  chapter  and  I  another." 

"  That  style  of  memoir  is  n't  customary,"  objected 

Van. 

"Neither  are  twins  customary,  my  love,  but  you 
see  they  are  permitted  ;  and  really,  Van,  you  and  I 
have  been  together  so  much,  and  have  become  so 
mixed,  that  our  story  can't  be  told  any  other  way." 

And  before  she  really  knew  I  was  in  earnest,  I  d  ,)ped 
my  pen  into  the  head  of  the  cross  old  man  who  served 
us  as  an  inkstand,  and  began. 
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VIC'S  STORY. 

Nineteen  and  a  ),a]f  years  ago,  in  tlic  little  villacre 
of  Qninnebasset,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  an  event 
ocenned  of  the  ntmost  importance  to  the  humble 
heroines  of  this  story :  they  were  born. 

I  had  two  crowns  on  my  head,  and  was  named  Vic- 
toria. They  said  I  should  eat  my  bread  in  two  kin.- 
<  oms,  and  I  declared  that  wherever  I  went  VandeHa 
slioiiM  go  too. 

All  the  virtues  were  piled  upon  her,  and  they  did  n't 
seem  to  agree  with  her.  She  was  rather  a  delieate 
'I'll'' :  l>'it  I,  witli  no  good  qualities  to  burden  me,  was 
as  tough  as  a  pine  knot. 

They  say  I  used  to  lie  and  steal,  and  when  I  was 
l-".sl.e,l  „,y  ditto  begged  to  be  punished  too ;  but  I 
dont  remember   that.     1   remember   wanting   to  run 
•i»ay  to  join  a  eircus,  only  nothing  would  have  induced 
".e  tgj,art  from  Van.     I  skated  with  the  bo,s  while  she 
■Sjit  by  the   edge  of  the  poud   wrappe.l  in'  shawls.     I 
>'■".<■<    soajfolds  for  hens'  nests,  leaving  her  standing 
"  tl.c  barn-noor  will.  apr,)n  outspre.ad,  ready  to  receive 
« I"'  oggs.     I  .shocked  her  by  walking  on  tittlish  places 
.'n.l   she  shocked   u>e   by   making   frien.ls   with   toads,' 
«lM.h   she  said  had   beautiful  eyes.     She  was  alway.s 
'""-1  ol  l-cts,  such  a.,  helpless  animals,  babies,  and  ol.l 
l'""l''>;:    l'"l  when  I  asked  her  to  clin.b  trees,  she  au- 
-vcred,   ,„   her  .slo>v   way,  •' I  wish  the  trees  had  .steps 
;;;^  ';||;' -;'  'l'«"  1M  go  up;  b„t  I  .lon't  want  to  break 

«l.c  was  ti„,i,,  „„,  „,„i,^_  ,,„^  ^^,.^.  ^^^  ._^  ^^^ 
•'  '.loct.n  -house  could  n't  be  sottcr."     I  was  ahvay.s  in 
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mischief,  and  slie  was  always  helping  me  oat.  I  ate 
choke-cherries  in  school,  and  she  hid  the  stones  in  her 
pocket.  I  was  feruled  by  the  teacher,  and  she  reported 
at  home,  with  a  roll  of  her  sympathetic,  big  eyes,  "Vic 
didn't  mean  any  harm,  mamma,  now  truly  she  did  n't." 

I  learned  my  lessons  in  a  few  minutes,  and  played 
all  the  rest  of  the  time.  Van  did  n't  care  much  about 
either  play  or  study.  She  was  n't  half  awake  in  our 
little  days  ;  and,  when  we  had  any  task  assigned  us,  her 
favorite  remark  was  this,  with  a  drawl,  — 

"  Won't  it  do  just  as  well  after  supper  ?  "  But  as  she 
grew  older,  she  gradually  waked  up,  and  is  now  better 
than  I  in  everything  but  music  and  tflrawing. 

Well,  there  were  five  of  us,  and  I  was  ''  the  only 
boy,"  so  father  said.  All  went  well  with  the  family 
till  we  were  ten  years  old,  and  then  things  began  to 
happen.  Our  dear  mother  died  ;  and,  two  years  after 
that,  the  next  best  woman  that  ever  lived  came  to  be 
our  stepmother. 

Then  another  change.  When  we  were  fourteen, 
father  lost  everything  by  fire  and  speculation,  and  we 
came  down  in  the  world,  both  literally  and  metaphor- 
ically :  from  the  top  of  Jubilee  Hill,  to  the  very  bottom 
of  Prescott  Vallej'. 

The  next  year  papa  died.  I  did  think  it  was  too 
hai'd.  Aunt  Marian  Hinsdale  talked  to  me  by  the  hour 
about  resignation,  but  it  only  made  me  worse.  I  told 
Van  if  I  was  ever  so  resigned  I  would  n't  let  that 
woman  know  it.  I  did  have  times  of  wishing  I  was  a 
Christian  ;  but  then  the  idea  of  joining  the  church,  and 
hearing  Aunt  Marian  say,  "See!  this  is  my  doings; 
/'ve  brought  her  round!" 
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You  perceive  I  was  n't  attached  to  Aunt  Hinsdale, 

and   when  she  said,  "  Victoria,  it  may  be  3'our  father 

Iwas    called    away   for  your  sake,  that   you    might   be 

humbled    and    converted,"  I   went   into   strong    hys- 

jterics. 

j  "I  can't  bear  that,"  said  I  to  Van.  "Am  I  so  much 
worse  than  other  people  that  father  had  to  die  for  my 
wickedness?" 

'•  Don't  mind  her,"  returned  Van,  calmly.  "  Which 
knows  most  about  God's  wa3's  and  dealings,  she  or 
Uncle  Charles  ?  And  you  never  'd  hear  hmi  talk- 
ing so." 

Uncle  Charles  was  Aunt  Marian's  husband,  and  our 
village  pastor. 

After  father's  death,  our  eldest  sister,  Helen,  an  extra- 
ordinary girl,  supported  the  family,  and  managed  to 
keep  us  twins  at  school  most  of  the  time. 

At  sixteen,  we  were  still  considered  little  girls  ;  but 
the  winter  after  we  were  seventeen  the  popular  mind 
seemed  to  undergo  a  change  on  that  subject,  and  we 
were  invited  to  parties  and  treated  like  young  ladies. 
Van  crept  into  corners,  and  looked  on  ;  but  I  was  n't 
afraid.  Folks  are  onl}'  folks,  after  all ;  and  I  could  n't 
see  but  Vau  and  I  were  as  nice  as  the  generalit}'. 

It  is  time  to  describe  our  appearance.  Stand  up 
here,  m}'  double,  and  let  me  draw  30ur  portrait ;  yes, 
you  must. 

What  say  to  that  low,  straight  forehead,  Vandyke- 
brown  hair,  clear-cut  nose,  aud  sweet,  sensitive  mouth  ? 

That 's  Van.  There  's  no  pink  about  her  ;  her  face 
is  a  sort  of  luminous  white,  like  snow  at  sunrise. 

Now  for  Vic.  Ahem!  High  forehead,  irregular  mouth, 
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.  — iisuaii}^  open;  complexion,  solferino  and  tan.  The 
less  said  about  noses  the  better. 

Both  of  us  have  gra3'  ej-es  ;  but  Van's  are  larger  and 
lighter  than  mine,  and  set  in  long,  black  fringe.  The}- 
liave  more  thought  in  them  and  less  fun.  Pier  hair 
curls  naturall}' :  mine  I  friz.  Our  height  is  the  same, 
five  feet  four  inches ;  but  Van's  neck  is  shorter, 
her  waist  larger,  and  her  shoulders  are  broader  than 
mine.  .   . 

Well,  our  seventeenth  winter  was  a  ver}^  happy  one. 
True,  our  two  eldest  sisters  were  engaged ;  but  as  it 
was  chronic  we  did  n't  think  much  about  it,  till  Helen 
decided  to  be  married  in  April,  and  go  to  Rome  with 
her  husband,  he  being  an  artist. 

As  if  that  were  not  severe  enough,  Sharly  decided  to 
be  married  at  the  same  time,  and  go  to  Philadelphia 
with  her  husband,  he  being  an  architect. 

"Van,"  said  I,  "let's  spread  the  big  umbrella;  it 
never  rains  but  it  pours." 

It  poured  harder  than  ever  when  Morris  Lynde, 
Helen's  betrothed,  came  out  with  this  startling  propo- 
sition : 

"Helen,  wh}^  can't  the  twins  go  to  Europe  with  us? 
I  know  of  a  good  school  in  Paris  where  the}^  can  learn 
French  and  music." 

I  clapped  my  hands  from  the  pure  deliciousnesff  of  the 
dea.  Van  turned  ver}'  pale.  She  would  n't  saj^  a  word 
or  or  against  till  slie  had  had  time  to  think.  Mamma 
^ave  a  little  cr^-,  and  clasped  us  both  in  her  arms. 

"  How  can  I  part  with  m}^  Duet?  "  said  she. 

*'P>ut,  mother,"  said  Helen,  "if  'twill  fit  them  for 
caching?'* 
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Teaching?  O  dear,  I  never  could  get  up  the  least 
enthusiasm  about  that.  I  wanted  to  do  somctliing 
extraordinary.  While  we  were  going  on  in  tliis  waj', 
Aunt  Marian  dropped  in.  She  had  alwa3-s  felt  the 
family  on  her  mind,  and  said  the  twins  would  have 
to  "  come  forward"  when  the}'  lost  Helen  ;  but  "  the}- 
had  n't  lialf  Helen's  stamina,  and  could  n't  both  together 
fill  her  place  "  :  it  was  a  pleasing  wa}'  Aunt  Maiian  had 
of  talking  about  us.  We  supposed  she  would  disap- 
prove of  Paris,  of  course,  for  she  throws  cold  water  on 
ever^'thing  from  principle  ;  but  to  our  surprise  she  said 
at  once,  — 

*'  Let  the  twins  go  ;  't  will  be  the  making  of  them. 
Besides,  Filura  Wix  is  going." 

"Aunt  F'ilura ! "  we  all  exclaimed.  She  was  an 
elderl}'  maiden  lad}',  living  two  miles  above  us  in  the 
Wix  neighborhood. 

''  Yes,  Deacon  Zelie's  famil}'  is  in  trouble.  Mary,  the 
one  that  married  a  Frenchman,  is  dead,  and  there  are 
her  four  children  in  Paris  now,  without  father  or  mother. 
No,  the  oldest  one,  Columbus,  is  in  Massachusetts  with 
liis  grandfather  Zelie  ;  but  he  is  a  3'oung  man  ;  the 
three  3'ounger  ones  are  in  Paris." 

We  had  always  heard  dP  Deacon  Zelie.  lie  lived 
somewhere  in  Massachusetts,  and  Aunt  Filura  Wix  was 
liis  si5ler-in-la\v.  Wjl'  knew  his  son.  Dr.  Ezekiel  Zelie, 
was  going  to  Paris  with  Morris  and  Helen  ;  but  this 
was  news  about  Miss  Wix. 

"It  seems  Ezekiel  has  been  trying  to  prevail  upon 
her  for  some  time,  and  I  think  he  has  succeeded  ;  for  I 
met  lier  at  the  post-olHce  just  now,  and  she  says,  '  Mrs. 
Hinsdale,  this  does  look  to  me  like  a  leading  of  Provi- 
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dence.  Since  sister  Polly  died,  and  my  home  is  broken 
up,  I  want  to  put  myself  where  I  'm  most  needed  ;  and 
who  needs  me  more  than  Mary's  children ?'" 
"  O  joyful !  that  settles  it,"  said  I. 
"  But  seems  to  me  she  is  too  old  to  go  to  a  strange 
country  and  learn  new  ways,"  observed  mother.  "  And 
is  she  fitted  to  take  care  of  children  ?  " 

''Eminently  unfitted,  sister  Katharine.  She  lacks 
tact,  and  that  's  a  great  lack,"  said  Aunt  Marian,  who 
ought  to  know,  for  nobody  lacks  it  more  than  herself. 

"  How  strange,  though,"  said  I,  '^  that  a  relative  of 
those  sober,  pious  Wixes  should  have  married  a  French 
dancing-master." 

"  Music-teacher,  Victoria.     Mary  Zelie  was  a  giddy  " 
young  thnig ;  3-ou  remind  me  of  her  sometimes  ;   and 
whde  she  was  at  boarding-school  she  fell  in  love  with 
this  Du  Souchet  and  ran  away  with  him." 
'^  O  auntie,  how  could  she?" 

"Because  she  was  a  headstrong  girl,  Victoria,  and 
never  asked  the  advice  of  her  friends." 

"  O,  I  was  only  thinking  it  would  have  looked  better 
If  U  had  run  away  with  her;  more  delicate,  you 
know." 

Aunt  Hinsdale  frowned  sever^y. 

"After  all,"  said  mamma,  looking  sober,  '•  if  Miss 
Wix  IS  going,  and  will  be  there  in  Paris  where  she  can 
have  aa  eje  to  our  twins,  I  don't  know  but  I  shall  have 
to  consent  to  let  them  go." 

'•Of  course  you  will,"  said  Helen,  pressing  Uer 
oheek  close  to  Van's,  and  whispering  something  in  her 
ear.  * 

I  saw  how  it  would  be,  and  before  Aunt  Hinsdale 
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left  the  house  I  had  planned  that  Van  and  I  would  have 
our  old  black  silks  made  over  into  travelling-wraps. 
They  were  n't  good  for  much,  and  we  could  throw 
them  away  as  soon  as  we  got  to  Paris. 

But  I  should  think  I  ha('  written  enough  for  the  first 
chapter,  and  now  it  is  Van  o  cum. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

VAN'S   STORY. 
THE    SLATE. 

"  If  a  youth  passes  by,  it  may  happen,  no  doubt, 
He  maj'  chance  to  look  in,  as  I  chance  to  look  out." 

YIC  has  forgotten  to  mention  Mr.  Ulmer,  a  3'oung 
man  who  came  to  Qiiinnebasset  sometimes  to 
visit  the  Joneses.  We  had  never  seen  him  till  the 
winter  before  we  went  to  Paris,  in  May,  though  we 
had  heard  of  him  as  a  nephew  of  our  distant  relative, 
Mr.  Daughert}'. 

As  Vic  said,  *'  He  was  three  fourths  out  of  college, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  sore-throat,  and  travelled 
round  in  the  cold  all  winter  trying  to  cure  it."  He 
often  called  at  our  house,  and  Aunt  Marian  at  last  said 
Vic  was  flirting  with  him. 

*' Mamma,"  said  Vic,  indignantly,  "she  thinks  y* 
ought  to  stand  at  the   front   door  with  a  bowie-knifv, 
anfl  revolver  to  warn  young  men  awa}'.     If  she  onl)' 
ivould  attend  to  her  own  affairs !  " 

*•  His    prandfjitlipv    wn«    o     f^■         i-  —  "    said   Aunt 

ion.  ''  Now, 
but  this  was 
the  airs  this 
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young  man  puts  on  don't  lielp  his  appearance  with 
discriminating  people." 

*'  But  he  will  be  rich  some  day,"  said  Vie,  defending 
him  for  the  sake  of  opposition. 

"  Yes,  Victoria,  he  may  have  something  when  Mr. 
Daughert}'  dies  ;  but  it  is  poor  business  waiting  for 
dead  men's  shoes." 

JNIr.  Uhner  knew  nothing  of  our  going  to  Europe, 
till  he  happened  to  visit  Quinnebasset  the  Wednesday 
before  we  were  to  sail  on  Saturdaj*. 

Our  new  brother-in-law,  Silas  Hackett,  was  to  make 
a  political  speech  that  night,  and  we  had  gone  to  the 
school-house  to  hear  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  argu- 
uient  Mr.  Lucius  Ulmer  walked  in,  with  a  bit  of  cedar 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat.  Ever3'body  looked  up,  and 
ic  whispered  to  me,  ''Isn't  he  elegant?"  I  thought 
he  was,  though  I  did  not  admire  him  particularly. 
I  don't  think  Vic  did  either,  except  that  she  liked  to 
talk  to  him  in  her  funny  way.  If  she  had  really  cared 
for  him,  would  n't  she  have  felt  wretched  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  him  and  crossing  that  dreadful  ocean? 
I  am  sure  she  would.  It  w-as  just  a  harmless  little 
friendship,  and  never  would  have  been  anything  more, 
if  Aunt  Mariiin  hadn't  interfered. 

Mr.  Ulmer  could  not  come  near  us  all  the  evening, 
for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  in  opposite  parts  of 
the  house  ;  but  presently,  while  everybody  was  listen- 
ing to  the  debate,  he  passed  a  slate  along  under  the 
benches  to  Vic.  It  was  addressed  to  her,  but  had  to 
oo  throuiih  Aunt  i>Iirian's  hands;  and  perhaps  vou '11 
ht^rdly  believe  me  whei.'  I  tell  you  what  that  woman 
aid, —  the  "inspector-geneiul,"  we  call  her.      She  took 
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the  slate,  veiy  deliberatel}'  turned  it  over,  and  l)e^o'an 
to  read !  I  was  sitting  next,  and  reached  out  both 
hands,  but  she  would  not  let  go  till  she  had  devoured 
ever}'  word  ;  and  then  she  just  erased  the  writing,  and 
passed  the  slate  back  to  Mr.  Ulmer  with  a  freezing  bow. 
She  said  afterwards  that  "  she  did  exactly  right,  and 
her  conscience  was  clear.  Mother  was  n't  there  to  have 
an  eye  to  those  twins  ;  and  of  course  she,  their  own 
aunt,  was  n't  going  to  allow  any  private  correspondence 
between  Victoria  and  a  stranger  like  that." 

Ever  so  many  people  saw  the  slate  go  back,  and  a 
few  looked  amused  It  was  very  mortifyino-.  Vic's 
face  blazed,  and  she  caught  up  a  spelling-book  and 
wrote  on  the  fly-leaf:  "I  don't  thank  you  for  that, 
Aunt  Marian.  If  there  's  any  sniibUng  to  be  done. 
I  choose  to  do  it  myself." 

It  was  a  waste  of  words,  for  auntie  calmly  grasped 
the  pencil  and  wrote  in  reply:  "I  intend  to  do  my 
duty  l)y  my  dead  sister's  children  ;  and  they  will  thank 
me  for  it  when  they  are  old  enough  to  understand  my 
motives." 

I  turned  my  back  upon  her  then  as  an  indignity; 
and  Vic  and  I  sat  pinching  each  other  all  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  After  a  while  Vic  managed  to  look 
round  and  give  Mr.  Ulmer  a  droll  little  smile.  He 
tnust  have  been  feeling  very  uncomfortable,  but  that 

ile  made  it  all  rioht. 

Vhen   we   told    mother    the    story,   she  said    Aunt 

rian  was  wrong,  and  so  did  Helen  and  Sharly. 
I  could  have  shot  her  !  "  said  Vic.     "  As  if  it  were 
least  harm  for  the  man  to  say  good-by  to  me  on  a 

e." 
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"  How  do  you  know  it  was  good-by?"  asked  Sharly. 
"  You  did  n't  sec  it." 

*'0    maybe  'twas  an  offer,  who  knows?"  said  Vic, 
waltzing  round  Sharly.    "  Don't  I  wish  he  'd  ask  me  to 
elope  with  him,  though?     I  'd  do  it  in  a  minute  just  to 
shock  the  '  inspector.'" 
"  Victoria  !  "  said  mother. 

But  none  of  us  could  help  laughing,  for  Vic  had 
begun  to  "perform."  She  dared  not  mimic  Aunt 
Marian,  it  is  strictly  forbidden ;  but  she  mimicked 
"Aunt  Marian  at  ninety." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  shrinking  her  cheeks,  and  mumbling 
and  shaking,  "it  was  my  ^ei^ty  to  inspect  that  slate. 
If  Victory  had  seen  it  most  likely  she'd  have  eloped, 
just  like  that  giddy  Mary  Zelie.  I'm  sure  she  would, 
for  Victory  is  a  headstrong  girl,  and  never  takes  the 
advice  of  her  friends." 

We  laughed  so  that  Helen  said  we  should  n't  get  to 
sleep  that°night ;  and  she  carried  Vic  off,  who  revenged 
herself  by  mimicking  brother  Morris  and  In'other  Silas, 
which  was  the  funniest  of  all. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Ulmer  called  to  see  "Miss  Vic 
and  Miss  Van,"  and  I  luul  to  go  down  too. 

"You've  no  idea.  Miss  Victoria,"  said  he,  "how 
shocked  I  was  last  night  to  hear  of  your  going  t.> 
Europe,  — you  an*l  your  sister!" 

'•  No  moic  shocked  than  we  were  at  first,"  said  Vir  ; 
"  why,  it  came  upon  us  like  a  flasli  of  lightning." 

C'O'  if  it  is  a  new  idea,  I  shall  have  to  forgive  you 
for  i,ot  letting  me  know,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand,  and 
Inimediatelv  after  taking  mine  also. 

He  heUrthem  both  for  half  a  minute,  looking   all 
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the  while  at  Vic.  He  seemed  to  be  distressed  at 
the  thought  of  parting  with  both  of  us,  particukirly 
with  me. 

"  I  expressed  my  regrets  pretty  strongly'  oii  that 
slate,  which  Mrs.  Hinsdale  did  me  the  honor  to  read. 
Perhaps  she  thought  I  said  more  than  I  ought,  to  you 
and  your  sister,"  said  he,  with  great  dignit}'. 

''Aunt  Hinsdale  is  the  plague  of  our  lives,"  cried 
Vic.  "We  would  keep  it  in  the  famil}'^  if  we  could; 
but  when  she  acts  as  she  did  last  night,  how  can 
we?" 

It  was  too  bad  for  Mr.  Ulmer  to  try  at  that  late  date 
to  dissuade  us  from  going,  but  he  did.  He  said  it 
would  not  be  pleasant  at  all  for  us  to  be  left  alone 
in  Paris,  a  wide  and  dangerous  world  ;  he  had  been 
there  and  knew  all  about  it. 

"  But  we  shall  be  at  boarding-school ;  that  will  be 
narrow  enough,"  said  Vic. 

Mr.  Ulmer  shook  his  head. 

"  The  Public  College  is  better.  But  take  my  advice, 
and  don't  go  to  Paris  at  all.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  home-life  in  it,  and  3^ou  '11  be  as  frightened  as  two 
little  — birds." 

He  was  looking  at  Vic,  and  I  did  n't  wonder  he 
thought  of  a  bird ;  she  often  reminds  me  of  one, 
and  did  then,  skimming  across  the  room  to  get  a 
photograph  of  Madame  Key's  school  to  show  Mr. 
Ulmer,  and  then  standing  near  him  peeping  at  it 
with  her  head  on  one  side. 

*'  Don't  go,"  said  he  ;  "  wait  for  me  just  a  3'ear  ^ 
two,  and  then  we'll  make  up  a  nice  part}*.  It  will 
be    so   much  pleasanter   than  just  3'ou  four  and  Mr. 
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Daugherty,  —  did  3011  know  1113'  uncle  Paoli  Daugherc}' 
is  sfoinji?  It  is  a  sinsfular  coincidence,  but  he  has 
taken  passage  in  3'our  ship." 

"  Wh3',  there  are  a  great  man3'  coincidences,  seems 
to  me,"  said  Vic  ;  "  I  never  heard  of  so  many.  There 
were  nine  in  our  part3'  before, — Mr.  Daughert3'  will 
make  the  tenth." 

Mr.  Ulmer  had  not  considered  five  enough,  —  us  four 
and  his  uncle,  —  but  he  did  not  seem  to  like  the  idea 
of  ten  an3'  better.  He  thought  it  would  be  too  much  of 
a  crowd. 

"  There  are  the  two  musical  people  from  New  York," 
said  Vic,  counting  on  her  fingers,  "  and  then  there  is 
our  neighbor.  Miss  Wix,  and  her  two  nephews  from 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Zelie,  and  Columbus  Du  Souchet  " 

"Columbus  Du  Souchet!  Is  he  going?"  cried  Mr. 
Ulmer,  with  a  sudden  start. 

"  Yes,  sir.     Are  3'ou  acquainted  with  him?" 

*-I  knew  him  at  one  time  in  college,"  replied  Mr. 
Ulmer,  with  evident  embarrassment.  "  I  did  n't  care 
to  continue  the  acquaintance." 

"  \Yh3',  is  n't  he  nice  ?  I  've  heard  he  was  ver3'  hand- 
some," said  Vic,  innocentl3'. 

*'  We  won't  discuss  him,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr. 
Ulmer,  in  a  tone  of  great  forbearance. 

M.  Du  Souchet's  name  seemed  to  have  a  depressing 
effect  upon  him.  He  could  not  recover  his  spirits  all 
the  morning  ;  but  Vic  was  as  ga3'  as  a  lark. 

"  He  is  a  little  wilted,  is  n't  he,  looking  at  him  in  tlio 
light  of  a  vegetable,  you  know?"  said  she,  after  he 
was  gone. 

He  called  twice  a  day  till  we  left,  and  always  asked 
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for  Miss  Vic  awl  Miss  Van  ;  and  mamma  said  I  was 
obliged  to  go  down,  as  politeness  demanded  it. 

I  am  snre  he  did  not  know  how  he  harangued,  or  how 
often  he  said  "you  and  your  sister."  There  was  evi- 
dentl}'  something  on  his  mind,  and  at  last  he  ventured 
to  ask  if  Vic  would  write  him  from  Paris. 

"  0,  I  hate  to  write  letters,  but  Van  just  enjoj's  it," 
said  the  little  wretch. 

"  Of  course  I  meant  3'our  sister,  too,"  returned  Mr. 
Ulmer,  with  a  bow. 

And  I  never  said  a  word.  I  am  just  so  slow-witted 
alwa3's 

It  ended  next  da}'  in  Vic's  promising  to  write,  if 
mamma  Avas  willing.  She  said  to  me,  private!}-,  it 
would  be  a  capital  wa}-  to  tease  Aunt  Marian.  That 
seemed  to  be  all  the  inducement. 

Mamma  is  alwaj's  verj*  eas}'  about  ever3'thing,  and 
had  n't  any  objection,  provided  it  did  n't  interfere  with 
Vic's  studies. 

"0,  it  is  on  purpose  to  hel|)  me  in  my  studies,"  said 
Vic.  "He  is  going  to  write  in  French,  chief!}',  and 
ma^'be  he'll  tuck  in  a  few  tracts  once  in  awhile, — 
should  n't  wonder.  Now,  mother,  don't  forget  to  tell 
Aunt  Marian  about  this  ;  drop  a  word  accidental!}',  you 
know,  and  be  sure  to  write  me  how  it  affects  her." 

"Why,  it  is  a  merely  literary  correspondence,  as  I 
understand  it,"  said  mother,  thoughtfully,  "  and  that  is 
all  I  consent  to.  You  are  going  to  Paris  to  study,  and 
flirtation  and  nonsense  of  that  .sort  is  out  of  order  for 
the  next  two  years  ;  you  must  n't  forget  tliat." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  oh,  certainly.  Life  is  a  solemn  thing," 
said  Vic,  pirouetting.     "  I  shall  practise  music  all  day, 
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and  conjugate  French  verbs  all  Jiight ;  and  when  3011 
follow  me  to  an  earl}'  grave,  Aunt  Marian  will  sajs 
'Victoria  n^as  a  headstrong  girl ;  I  alwa3's  knew  she  'd 
kill  herself  studying!'" 

"  You  nonsensical  child,"  laughed  mamma  ;  "  I  wish 
I  were  going  with  3'ou  to  keep  30U  steadv." 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  said  about  mother's 
takinoj  the  two  children  and  emiijjratino:  with  us  to 
France;   and  if  she  had  onl}-  felt  — 

But  Vic  won't  let  me  finish  the  sentence. 


THE    VOYAGE. 


CHAPTER     III. 
VIC'S  STORY. 
THE  voyagp:. 

No  ;  for  she  is  n't  going  to  saj-  what  she  ought. 
She  ought  to  tell  how  demure  and  grandmotherly 
she  looked  when  we  were  talking  about  Mr.  Ulmer,  and 
how  mamma  turned  to  her  and  said, — 

"  Vandelia,  you  feel  the  importance  of  the  step  you 
are  taking ;  you  know  you  are  both  fitting  yourselves 
for  teachers,  and  tlie  closer  you  keep  yourselves  the 
better.      You  won't  think  of  love-affairs  ;    but  I  want, 
3'ou  to  be  a  restraint  on  your  sister." 

''Yes'm,"  said  Van,  with  a  look  of  superhuman 
discretion. 

I  think  this  is  worth  mentioning,  for  I  wish  it  under- 
stood that  /  was  put  in  Van's  care. 

How  she  took  care  of  me,  and  what  came  of  it,  it 
will  be  the  purpose  of  this  story  to  show  ;  also,  how 
she  took  care  of  herself. 

Well,  we  shall  have  to  pass  over  the  double  wedding 
—  Helen's  and  Sharly's  —  which  took  place  in  the 
white  church  at  Quinnebasset,  behind  the  avenue  of 
trees.  I  remember  I  said  to  Van  then,  "  You  and  I 
can  never  have  a  double  wedding,  for  you  won't  be 
ready  till  next  day  after." 

On  our  way  to   Portland,   in    addition    to  our  own 
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party,  uc  had  Miss  Filnia  Wix  and  INIr.  Ulraer. 
The  latter  was  going  \\\W\  lis  to  sec  liis  iinele  safely 
embarked  for  Paris.  Miss  Wix  had  an  exalted,  absent- 
minded  expression  on  her  featnres,  and  a  sort  of  com- 
ing-to-pieces  look  .about  her  clothes.  She  said  her 
dress  had  shrunk  in  a  shower,  and  I  saw  her  knock 
dents  in  her  bonnet  in  alighting  from  the  stage.  I 
sni)pose  she  had  dressed  in  a  hnny  that  morning,  for 
her  false  front  had  stra^-ed  to  one  side.  Van  turned 
round  and  straightened  it,  when  no  one  was  looking. 
Her  nephew  and  grand-nephew  were  at  the  Portland 
depot  waiting  for  her,  having  arrived  from  Boston  by 
the  morning  train.  In  embracing  them  she  was  a  good 
deal  affected,  and  that  affected  her  hair.  "  Well,  Van- 
delia,  I  guess  my  collar  needs  fixing,  too,"  said  she  ; 
and,  while  Van  was  pinning  it,  Miss  Wix  introduced  us 
to  her  nephew,  Ezekiel  Zelie.  He  remembered  having 
seen  ns  at  Quinncbasset,  and  said  Van  looked  just  as 
she  used  to  wIicmi  she  was  a  bab}' ;  which  I  should  con- 
sider a  doubtful  compliment. 

He  was  twent3'-five,  but  seemed  older.  He  wore 
plain  studs,  and  a  rubber  watch-chain,  showing  that  he 
had  a])jured  the  vanities  of  the  world  He  had  ratlier 
severe-looking  features,  thick  black  hair,  and  a  pale 
complexion.  He  was  rather  loose-jointed,  and  his  man- 
ners were  slipshod  ;  if  I  should  sa}'  awkward,  that  would 
suggest  stiffness,  and  Dr.  Zelie  was  anything  but  stift". 

I  did  n't  fancy  him  nnicli.  He  liad  the  kind  of  eyes 
that  seem  to  look  right  througli  you,  and  find  out  im- 
mediately that  you  don't  amount  to  anything  They 
were  what  I  call  conglomerate  e^-es,  made  np  of  two  or 
three  colors. 
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"I'-siippose  this  is  your  lirst  sea-voyage,  Miss  Evan- 
geline ?  "  said  he. 

'^  Her  name  is  Vandelia,"  relurned  I,  coi-rectiuj  him. 
"Yes,  sir,  we  have  never  crossed  the  ocean  before; 
have  3'ou  ?  " 

"  0  3'es,  I  have  ah'eady  spent  several  years  in  Paris 

I  studied  medicine  there  ;  "  and  then  lie  turned,  with  a 
look  of  pride,  and  introduced  his  nephew,  Columbus 
Du  Souchet, —- pronounced  Du  Sooshy.  Think  of  a 
Frenchman  dubbed  Columbus!  "Phoebus,  what  a 
name  ! " 

He  was  at  his  grandfather  Zelie's  when  his  mother, 
"-  the  headstrong  Mary  Zelie,"  died  in  Paris.  Indeed/' 
he  had  spent  half  his  life  in  Massachusetts,  and,  since' 
graduating  at  IIar^'ard,  had  been  studying  with  his 
uncle.  Dr.  Zelie.  He  was  now  returning  to  Paris,  to 
live  with  his  brother  and  sisters,  and  finish  his  medical^ 
education.  Mr.  Ulmer's  remarks  had  prejudiced  me 
against  him  ;  but  he  certainly  had  pleasing  manners, 
was  remarkably  handsome,  and  shook  hands  cordially. 
This  was  all  I  observed  about  him  at  first,  except  that 
he  was  very  near-sighted,  and  that  he  pinned  his  neck- 
tie with  a  silver  death's-head  and  cross-bones  —  such  a 
cheerful  idea ! 

At  the  Falmouth  Hotel  we  met  Morris's  friends,  Mr. 
and  Miss  Theobold,  a  musical  brother  and  sister  l>ouiid 
for  Germany.  Mr.  Ulmer's  uncle  was  there,  too,  Mr. 
Paoli  Daugherty  of  Boston, —  pronounced  Dowerty, 
l)ut  Miss  Wix  called  him  Doygerty.  He  was  an"  old 
gentleman  of  perhaps  sixty,  with  a  sickly  complexion, 
round  china-blue  eyes,  set  in  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
and  a  circumflex  mouth.     He  was  a  childless  widowei', 
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with  a  %oo\  deiil  of  money,  very  1 

.•>piiits,  and  was  going  to  France  • 

try  a  change  of  climate.     He  was  a  cousin  ol   papa  s, 

knew  us  twins  well,  and  wouhl  have  kissed  us  if  we 

hadn't  contrived  to  avoid   it. 

The  moment  he  saw  Miss  Wix,  li"  reminded  her  that 
they  had  been  "  rocked  m  the  same  cradle."  I  believe 
it  was  during  their  early  infancy,  when  his  mother 
visited  her  mother  ;  and  now  they  were  to  be  rocked  in 
the  same  cradle  again—  the  cradle  of  the  great  deep  — 
very  romantic,  you  see. 

Mr.  Daugherty  went  on  board  the  ship  with  our 
party  that  afternoon,  in  a  most  doleful  frame  of  mind. 

"Don't  be  down-hearted,  Uncle  Paoli,"  we  heard 
Mr.  Ulmer  say,  as  he  bade  him  good-by,  "you'll  see 
me  at  Paris  within  a  year." 

Then  the  bell  rang  for  the  last  time,  the  plank  was 
drawn,  and  I  was  seized  with  homesickness  in   every 

fibre  of  my  being. 

"O  Van,"  said  I,  "how  could  you  let  me  come?" 
"  Did  n't  you  say  you  longed  for  Paris .'' " 
"  Yes,  but  I  'm  always  saying  something  I  'm  sorry 
for.     You're  my  balance-wheel,  Van;    it's  your  duty 
to  keep  me  straight." 

Mother  stood  upon  the  wharf,  on  the  other  side  of 
that  dreadful  widening  channel  of  searjvater,  waving 
her  handkerchief,  while  X'.m  and  1  waved  the  big  bou- 
quets Mr.  Ulmer  had  just  given  us. 

Tliat  was  our  last  glimpse  of  hoine  ;  for  the  "  Prus- 
sian" was  moving  on  like  a  sleepy  leviathan,  and 
presently  we  could  discern  nothing  smaller  than  old 
Whitehead  and  the  Twin  Lights. 
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:'s   over,"    said  Van,   slyl}' wiping    licr    C3'es, 
'11  try  to  keep  np  for  Helen's  sake." 

''  !'  't  fret  about  Helen,  ni}'  dear;  she  has  a  hus- 
band to  take  care  of  her.  If  I  control  myself^  it  will  be 
on  account  of  the  medical  nephews  and  these  warbling 
Theobolds." 

'•Van,"  added  I,  reflectivel}-,  "  everj'bod}'  we  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  will  arrive  in  Paris  at  last.  Now,  on 
board  this  ver}'  ship  there  are  four  going  there  besides 
ourselves  :  Uncle  Paoli,  Aunt  Filura,  Dr.  Zelie,  and  the 
3'outli  who  discovered  America.  Lasth',  Lucius  Ulmer 
will  appear  before  the  3'ear  is  out." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  Let 's  be  a  little  reserved  in  our  manners  during  this 
vo3'age,  Van,  for  we  don't  want  to  make  new  acquaint- 
ances, and  have  them  calling  on  us  at  Madame  Rej-'s." 

I  thought  this  was  sensible,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  Van  smile. 

"  Suppose  you  keep  that  advice  to  3^ourself,  Vic,  m3' 
dear?  Don't  be  offended;  but  Morris  sa3's  he  hopes 
vou  won't  flirt  on  the  high  seas." 

"  Flirt  on  the  high  seas,  indeed  !  As  if  I  ever  did 
it  on  the  dr3'est  of  dr3'  land  !  " 

Dear  me  !  There  came  da3's  and  da3's  in  which  I  could 
hardly  lift  m3'  head  from  the  pillow,  much  less  flirt,  and, 
when  I  went  on  deck  at  last,  was  n't  it  to  be  expected 
that  I  should  be  lisfht-headed?  But  Morris  thouo-ht 
cver3'  word  I  spoke  out  to  be  well-weighed,  just  as 
dyspeptics  weigh  their  food.  I  'm  a  dreadful  sinner ; 
but  I  told  Van, 

"  '  I  will  have  1113'  careless  season, 
Spite  of  melaucliol)^  reason,' 
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A,„l   I   aon't   want   those    ovcr-pavticular   people,   like 
Morris  Lvnde,  forever  watehing  me." 

Is  it  re.;sonable  to  suppose  you  want  to  marry  everx 
vonn.  man  von  meet?  What  if  I  did  sing  wUh  Mr. 
■I'heobohl?  It  is  my  duty  to  pick  up  musical  .leas,  ,1 
(7„,,  N  what  you  call  flirting,  and  he  was  as  melodn.u. 
as  an  oratorio.  Besides,  he  was  a  very  dinident  unas- 
suming young  man,  and  I  liked  to  make  hun  feel  com- 
fortable.     We  had  nice  times  together. 

Van's  sea-sickness  was  much  more  severe  than  mine. 
She  did  n't  appear  on  deck  for  five  days.  When  sl,e 
came  .at  last,  Morris  brought  her  in  Ins  arms,  and  1.  id 
ir  down  oil   a  cushion  in  the   middle  of  the  "bndal 

^  "Let  us  luavc  a  grand  combination  concert  in  honor 
of  her  arriv.aV'  said  Mr.Thcol^old  ;  but  in  the  mu Ist  ot 
the  ■irran<.ements  Aunt  Filura  amused  everybody  by 

heTsingle-mindedw.ay,"Iw.ant  to  look  at^.andellas 

**'w"ll"«e  m.ade  out  to  get  through  the  voyage  some- 
Uow.     bne  day  the  gray,  silver-lined  sea-guUs^hoverea 
over  us,  and   the  next  we  came   m   siglito    loeks      I 
"as  th^  Irish  coast.     Mr.  Theobold    struck  up  "God 
Save  the  Queen,"  and  Morris  held  poor  pale  V.an  while 
she  elap,,ed  her  hands.     Dr.  Zelie  said  we  mu.    staj, 
,  „„i,e  in  Liverpool  to  let  Van  res,       ifseem  d  a    ,t 
,,,  ,uat  broke  up  the  party  ;  .and  when  we  w.nt  to  la    , 
,vc  had  to  go  alone,  just  by  ourselves,  Helen,  Moi  n. 
:n\il  the  twins. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

VAN'S  STORY. 
MADAME    key's. 

*'  Zekle  crep'  np  quite  unbeknown," 

MADAME  IvEY'S  boarding-school  was  in  the 
subnrbs  of  Paris,  a  place  called  Auteuil.  And 
in  this  same  Anteuil,  between  Madame  Key's  and  the 
river  Seine,  lived  the  Uii  Souchet  family.  We  were 
thankful  enough  for  this  ;  for,  as  soon  as  we  were  fairly 
established  at  the  school,  Helen  and  Morris  went  off  to 
Ronii*  and  left  us,  and  we  should  have  felt  very  forlorn 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thought  of  Aunt  Filura  so 
near  us.  Man}'  and  many  a  time,  when  I  woke  in  the 
night  in  our  strange  room,  I  remembered  there  was  a 
bit  of  Quinnebasset  in  Auteuil,  and  it  comforted  me. 

Our  room  had  two  iron  bedsteads,  two  bureaus,  a 
fireplace  with  a  wee  grate  set  in  it,  and  one  large 
window,  opening  lengthwise  like  two  doors,  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  girls'  playground.  Bej'ond  we  could 
see  nothing  except  a  forest  of  trees,  and  but  for 
one  little  loop-hole,  where  we  got  a  glimpse  of  Paris, 
we  should  liaA'e  thought  we  were  ever  so  far  back  in  tlie 
countr}'. 

The  playground  was  surrounded  b}'  high  walls  cov- 
ered with  ivy,  and  was  a  sort  of  prison-3'ard,  as  we  soon 
found,  for  the  poor  French  girls,  who  were  not  per- 
mitted outside  without  a  teacher. 
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A.  for  Vic  and  myself,  we  were  parlor-boaraers,  and 
wet  Sowed  the  utmost  liberty.     We  were  to  have  ,.n- 
riltsons  in  French,  and   Morris  was  to  pay  s.x  j 
i  ::  minth  in  gold.     I  heard  him  -'- «>;J-^-^ 
..ith  Madame  Uey,  and  from  that  tunc  the  we.ght  of 

nilTLliri-rrvery  fme  establishment,  and  every 
thi;™t  on  lilcc  clock-work.     Vic  and  I  wore  classed 
Sr^  e  Knolish  sirls,  and  ate  with  them-,  and  everj 
1  >     ■   M-lau,;  Rev  paid  ns  tl>e  honor  of  a  v.s.t, 
"h      we  were  at  breakfast.     She  was  a  large,  gracious 
;omir::^voreonherheadarnmedwhitec.ap. 

ninned  at  each  side  by  two  little  gold  balk. 
'  "^^    n  she  entered  the  breakfast-roou>  she  k.ssed  us 
.1,  a  ound,  callcl  us  all  sorts  of  pet  names,  her     soul, 
\Zt  "   '■  angel,"  "  life,"  "  darling,"  "  monkey      and 
ov^    cabba<.e."     We  were  all  petites  Anglm^e.,  though 
some  of  us  hid  come  from  Cuba,  and  others  fron.  N.rth 
1    Sonrt.   America.     Madame   always  converse,  in 
rLl ;  ItCe  was  one  English  sentence  which  she 
was  fond  of  using,  "  Do-you-pro-gress . 

la"  breakfast  she  kissed  us  again -,  and  .e  we  e 
eKpectcl  to  return  the  salute  on  each  of  hor  fat 
cheek  ,  which  felt  like  an  elephant's  skm,  I  used  to 
tldnk^    She  was  certainly  the  fleshiest  woman  I  eve. 

'"si,e  had  very  liUle  to  do  with  the  sd.ool ;  but  there 

were    plenty  of   excellent  teachers       ^  .c  «as    o  paj 

a  ticdar  att.a.tiou   to  music,   a  thing  T  wonld  h:uo 

'da,!  to  do  mys..ir;  but  I  am  not  strong   and   t 

ed   more   sensible   for  nxe   to  ^'^^'fl^^^^y^Z^ 

other  studies,  particularly  as  I  have  not  a  ^e,3  couect 
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ear.  Vic  was  shut  up  for  several  hours  a  da}',  iu  one 
of  the  little  music-rooms,  at  a  small  piano.  Her  first 
teacher  was  Mademoiselle  De  Courcelle,  who  kept  her 
arm  round  Vic's  waist  while  she  gave  the  lessons,  and 
afterwards  talked  \Qxy  foolishlj'  about  her  lover,  and 
her  dot^  or  marriage  portion,  which  she  needed  but 
could  not  get.  Vic  had  no  patience,  hearing  so  much 
about  mademoiselle's  mal  da  coeur,  —  heart-ache,  I 
suppose,  —  and  she  mimicked  her  languishing  way  of 
lolling  about  and  saying  she  was  triste. 

Of  course  we  formed  an  opinion  of  the  French  as 
soon  as  we  had  spoken  to  a  dozen  people  ;  and  we  set 
down  the  whole  nation  as  sentimental. 

The  teachers  gave  us  ver}'  long  lessons  ;  and  we  had 
a  prett}'  hard  time  at  first,  harder  than  we  were  willing 
to  let  our  friends  know. 

For  amusements,  madame  gave  receptions  every 
Sat'vday  evening  in  her  grand  sdlon,  which  consisted 
of  tiiiee  parlors  opening  into  one  another  by  glass 
doors.  Each  parlor  had  a  long  window  overlooking 
madame's  private  garden,  which  was  in  the  ver}'  centre 
of  the  house  ;  and  what  vegetable  ornament  do  you 
suppose  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  ?  A  rhu- 
barb plant !  Vic  said  madame  was  ''  domestic  in  her 
tastes." 

When  these  three  parlors  were  thrown  together  they 
made  an  enormous,  elegantlv-furnished  salon^  and  a 
fine  place  for  masquerades,  of  which  all  the  girls  were 
ver}'  fond. 

But  the  recreation  we  liked  best  was  roaming  about 
the  cit}'  on  Thursda}'  afternoons.     Morris  had  suggested 
it,    and   as    we    were    parlor-boarders    madame    never 
s 
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obiected  Vic  seemed  to  enjoy  the  tUougl.t  of  doing 
sometl,i,;g  Aunt  Hinsdale  -nW  consider  ^"Jy 
improper"  ;  and,  judging  from  the  good  lad)  s  lette  . 
afterward,  ;he  was  as  much  shoelced  as  anybody  coull 

clcsirG.  • 

On  one  of  these  Thursday  afternoons  we  were  gomg 
to  the  bank  for  letters ;  and  as  .,sual  we  started  ofi, 
vilU  what  Vie  called  onr  "three  tra^-emng-com- 
anions,"  namely,  pocUet-dictionary,  plan  of  Par.  and 
umbrella,  to  take  a  boat  down  the  Seme.  Of  the  three 
:  necd;d  our  umbrella  the  most,  for  the  walls  and 
pavements  of  Paris  are  all  white,  and  glare  hke  snow- 

drifts  in  the  sun.  .    ,^. 

u  So  beautiful  and  peaceful  everywhere,  said  Vic, 
as  we  locked  arms  and  walked  off  keeping  step  to  a 
polka,  "  I  don't  believe  there  has  just  been  a  war  here, 
do  you?  Look  at  that  man  with  loaves  of  bread  strung 
on  his  arm  ;  exactly  like  doughnuts,  are  n  t  they . 

u  o  Vic,  the  air  is  so  full  of  delicious  odors.  How 
I  do  wish  we  could  look  through  these  garden  walls 

The  private  gardens  all  along  tlie  streets  bewitched 
us  •  but  thov  were  shut  away  from  us  by  high  white 
walls  covered  with  ivy  leaves  as  large  as  your  liand 

and  climbing   roses  of  dirterent  colors,  -  for   no«     t 

"vas  June,  the  month  of  roses.     These  }-r<l.n  ..... 

alwavs  beautiful,  laid  out  in  every  i'-S^f '^"""^  ';; 

and  when  we  thought  nobody  was  watching   ^^e  just 

laid  down  our  dictionary,  plan  of  Paris,  -'    "»f -'^; 
limbed  up  and  took  a  peep.     Bold,  Wasnt  it?     But 

Vic  was   Always   suggesting  some    such   performance 
That  day  somebody  was   watering  one    particula 

garden  with  a  jointed  hose,  which  sent  a  fine  m.st 
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over  the  llowers  ;  tiiul  we  were  so  entertained  that  wg 
gazed  for  a  long  time. 

"  Ah,  3'oung  ladies,  and  how  do  the  grounds  please 
you  ? "  said  a  voice  in  French  close  behind  us. 

I  dropped  so  suddenh'  that  I  stepped  into  the 
umbrella,  which  was  l^ing  outspread  upon  the  pave- 
ment. 

"O  Dr.  Zelie,"  cried  Vic,  "  how  3'ou  frightened  us  ! 
I  thought  it  Avas  a  policeman." 

She  picked  up  the  umbrella,  and  looked  at  the  doctor 
with  great  dignity  ;  for  he  seemed  quite  amused  b}'  our 
appearance,  and  she  can't  endure  ridicule.  Morris  had 
asked  him  to  take  a  little  oversight  of  us,  and  he  had 
called  at  Madame  Rey's  just  once  during  the  three 
weeks  we  had  been  there. 

*'  '  Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown,'  "  remarked  Vic, 
afterwards.  "I  wonder  if  that's  the  wa)'  he  takes  an 
oversiiilit?  " 

He  relieved  us  of  the  dictionarj'  and  plan  of  Paris, 
and  put  them  under  his  arm. 

"  I  suppose  3  ou  are  on  3'our  wa3^  to  the  bank,  and 
so  am  I,"  said  he;  "will  3'ou  allow  me  to  walk  with 
you?" 

We  should  have  preferred  going  b3'  ourselves.  Tak- 
ing a  boat  down  the  Seine  is  a  lovel3'  little  excursion, 
and  we  liked  to  make  our  own  remarks  and  observa- 
tions as  we  floated  along.  "  The  river  is  rather  small 
and  muddN",  after  all,"  said  Vic,  as  we  stepped  into 
the  boat. 

'^hat  was  true  :  but  the  people  are  very  proud  of  it, 

have  spanned    it   ever3'  few  rods  with    tlie    most 

ierful  bridges  ;    and   all  along  the  banks  are  pic- 
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turesquc  little  swlmming-liouses,  or,  at  any  rate,  house. 
.Irere  people  learn  to  s.im.     AVe  landed  at  «l.at  1 
tUonght  then  .-as  the  finest  part  of  Pans,-l'laee  d 
la  Concorde.     Here  we  saw  fountains  ^vltll    beauUln 
f,.n,res  tossing  water  up  an,l  down,  as  if  they  enjoyed 
it"    We  saw  the  great  Egyptian  obelisk,  w.th  s,gns 
a,;.!  wonders  on  it,  which  nobody  can  understand  ;  and 
Dr.  Zelie  told  us  that  on  that  very  spot  had  onee  stood 
the  frightful  guillotine. 

I„  going  to  the  bank,  we  passed  also  through  the 
(7/.am»s  £;ysee..,  the  great  pleasure-ground  of  Pans. 
We  would  >A  have  believed  it  then,  but  the  tune  soon 
came  when  we  were  as  indirterent  to  all  these  glonous 
won.lers  as  we  used  to  be  to  the  great  wdlow  between 
Ouiinieb.asset  and  Poonoosac. 

The  bank  where  we  went  for  our  letters  is  only  for 
the  English  and  Americans. 

We  had  three  letters  ;  Dr.  Zelie  had  fn  e.  A\  e  read 
them  in  the  Elvsian  Fields,  imder  an  umbrella,  with 
our  backs  to  the  old  palace  of  Napoleon. 

"  Jiy  dear  little  duet,"  began  mamma,  "  how  I  long 
to  look  over  vonr  shoulders  as  you  open  tins  sheet . 

"She  would  have  a  small  chance  under  that  uui- 
brella,"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  as  Vie  read  the  sentence  aloud. 
She  kept  reading  here  and  there  a  paragraph  for  Ins 
benefit,  and  I  could  not  stop  her. 

ap,ay    what    does   she   mean   by    calbng    yon    the 
c  ,luet  •  ■/••  said  he  ;  "  yon  don't  seem  much  abkc." 

"Are  the  parts  of  a  duet  apt  to  be  alike  ?    Perhaps  you 
aou't  know  .hat  there  is  a  contralto  and  a  soprano. 

u  O  yes,   1  'm  wise  enough   for   that ;   but  which  u 
which,  in  your  case?" 
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"•  Guess." 

"Well,  I  guess  you  are  soprano  and  your  sister  is 
Lontralto." 

"Kight,"  said  Vic,  and  began  to  read  aloud  again. 
O  Dr.  Zelie,  I  forgot  we  are  keeping  you  waiting." 

"  And  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  was  sent  to  invite  3*ou  to 
toa.  My  Aunt  Filura  Wix  is  longing  to  see  you,  and 
I  hope  you  have  a  little  drawing  towards  her." 

"Glorious!  Out  to  tea  in  Paris!"  cried  Vic, 
pushing  nie  with  the  umbrella-handle.  "Do  you 
hear.  Van?" 

We  had  called  twice  at  the  Du  Souchets',  and  that 
was  all.  I  dare  say  we  both  thought  at  the  same 
moment  what  a  pity  it  was  we  had  n't  worn  our  summer 
silks  ;  but  our  merino  walking-dresses  would  do  very 
well.  ^ 

"I  haven't  had  such  a  sensation  since  Mate  Willard 
invited  us  last  fall  to  meet  the  poet  that  didn't  come," 
said  Vic. 

'^  Yours  is  a  real  French  house,  now,  isn't  it^  Dr. 
Zelie?  No  American  ideas  in  it:  that's  the  charm  to 
us  girls." 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  Frenchified  enough,  both  inside  and  out, 
for  M.  Du  Souchet  paid  no  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
my  sister,"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  with  a  severe  look,  as  if  he 
did  not  hold  the  memory  of  his  brother-in-law  in  veiy 
iiigh  esteem. 

M.  Du  Souchet  had  been  a  frivolous  sort  of  man, 
nnd  a  great  trial  to  his  wife's  family.  Dr.  Zelie  seemed 
to  grow  cross  from  the  moment  he  mentioned  his  name  ; 
and,  after  we  had  taken  the  boat  and  landed  at  Auteuil, 
he  was  still  so  cross  that  he  almost  annihilated  twj 
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.,egg.„-lK:,ys  who  were  following  us,  holding  out  some 
empty  wine-glasses  for  sous. 

"Out  of  the  way,  you  little  vagabona.s,"  said  he,  ui 
French ;  and  they  ran  as  if  they  were  frightened 

Some  of  the  most  elegant  suburban  palaces  I  ever 
saw  are  in  Auteuil ;   but  the  Du  Souchets  lived  lu  a 
house  which  looked,  at  first  sight,  rather  dark  and  unu,- 
vitin-      But  if  the  outside  was  sombre,  the  insulc  was 
.ay  enot,gh  to  atone:    it  was  like  a  beanlifnl  picture, 
°fter  you   have  torn  off  its  wrapper  of  brown  paper. 
The  parlor  was  just  to  Vic's  taste.     It  was  painted  m 
a  neutral  tint,  half-way  between  the  faintest  sea-shell 
pink  and  light  buff.     Bound  the  panels  were  bands  of 
faint  pearl-gray,  with  Irere  and  there  a  hue  of  go U 
The  chairs  were  of  different  shapes  and  matenals,  bu 
all  of  the  same  color,  though  some  were  embroidered 
and  others  were  plain.     There  was  a  plant-stan,l  ,n  the 
room,  and  a  splendid  piano  of  Pa^« '«'-'^« '•"«<=' -'"^ 
rosewood,- inlaid  with  plates  of  pa.nted  bcvres.     Ihe.e 
were   pictures  on  the  walls,  which  must   have  cos    a 
.n-eat   deal   of   money ;   and   the  windows  w^re   nchly 
^.rtained.     It  was  shameful  that  Monsieur  ^-^^^ 
had  bought  all  these  fine  things,  yet  left  las  family  m 

debt  wlicu  he  died.  a,;,.w;v 

1),-.  Zelie  seated  us,  and  went  to  speak  to  Miss  W.x. 
Not  two  minutes  afterwards,  a  chorus  of  screams  came 
„p  to  us  fronr  the  unknown  depths  of  the  kitehe.i.  We 
ciuld  not  help  rushing  out  to  the  hall  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
VIC'S  STORY. 
TEAING    OUT. 


TT  was  only  one  of  Aunt  Filura's  chemical  experi- 
J-  ments.  She  used  to  be  always  frightening  her 
sister  Polly  in  some  such  way  at  Quinnebasset.  °This 
time  it  was  turpentine.  She  had  some  in  a  little  dish 
on  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  it  was  not  too  warm, 
but  just  warm  enough,  when  Dr.  Zelie  entered  the 
kitchen  and  said,  "The  twins  have  come."  In  the 
time  it  took  to  say  that,  and  for  her  to  answer,  "  Well, 
and -I  haven't  changed  my  dress,"  the  turpentine  boiled 
over,  of  course;  over,  and  up,  and  out,  and  every- 
Avhere,  flaming  and  dancing  like  Vesuvius. 

Van  and  I  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  screams,  to 
see  who  was  killed  ;  but  by  that  time  the  flames  were 
put  out,  and  Ilenriette  Du  Souchet,  Etienne,  her 
little  brother,  and  the  servant-girl  in  white  cap  and 
Avhite  apron,  were  running  round  the  little  stone 
kitchen,  laughing  and  crying.  The  ceiling  and  floor 
were  as  black  as  if  ink-1)ottles  had  been  thrown  at 
them  ;  and  there  stood  Aunt  Filura  all  serene,  though 
she  had  been  just  on  the  point  of  going  to  heaven  In 
a  chariot  of  fire.  "  We  ^•e  great  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful  our  lives  are  spared,"  said  she,  falling  on  her 
knees,  and  beginning  to  scrape  up  the  pitch. 
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"Come  away,  Aunt  HUu.i  „ 

place  for  you,  when  ^^^l^^^,  .„a  it  is  a 

''^^^t^'"^'/;TLr,     tollHueouetosoetoit., 
dreadful  scrape  ;  so  i  ou^ 
How  do  you  do,  girls-  Idtchen  to- 

:;rjf  :  W -.--a  tUe  s.e„.nu  oMe.  n^^^^ 

Come,  do  get  up,  ^^^^p;^  ^.,„t  FiUua,  with 
u  Well,  perhaps  1  d  ^-^"-^  '  ,^^^,  ^nees  she  was 

a  tired  smile ;  but  iu  rising  f  om  he. 
:hUged  to  leave  ^^^^^^^^  trying  to 
,Ve  found  =^f--!:^^:^rSouchet'sroo:n.     She 
make  some  curtams  foi  Clu  n  U  ^^^^^   ^^^^ 

thought  his  muslin  -^^^^Z^,  so  she  had 
painted  shades  -"J^  J^^,/!,.  ,„  a  frame,  and 
stretched    a   piece   of  cotton  ^^^^ 

.titfened  it  with  ^^^^^  ^t^a,,.. '.uautlty  of  such 

:£:rr::op"i>  Qu— , ..  they  a. 

'%r:?'^i;esodroii,soco...«.r-^>';«---^ 

Tvi;  <  WiK   paltered   aw  .in    '"  o 
Souchet,  as   Mi^»  Wix  ^      ^^^  ^^^.^  ^,,  ^,„„,,. 

pair  of  shoes.     "  ^'^1   H-"  ';<^;    = 
Uo  they  all  shrink,  as  she  «'  '^  ' .  ,^^,.^,lf  „cver 

c.  Never  mind  her  gowns,  Uenncttc, 


Ah!  youxNG  Ladies;  and  how  do  the  Gardens  please  you?" 

Page  35. 
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oiirinks,— that  is,  never  from  duty,"  said  Dr.  Zelic, 
^■ith  a  stern  look  at  his  niece,  thougli  I  thought  1  saw 
a  sparkle  of  fun  in  his  eyes.  Eyes  like  his,  that  are 
made  up  of  so  many  colors,  can  express  several  feelings 
at  once,  and  vou  can't  always  tell  which  is  uppermost. 
''  Well  then,  I  won't  criticise  her  dresses,  it 's  her 
cai^s  that' are  so  queer,  Nunky,"  said  Henrictte,  patting 
Dr.  Zelie's  whiskers. 

Miss  Wix  came  back  just  then,  and  I  could  hardly 
keep  mvface  straight;  for  of  all  the  caps!  I  think 
Liddy  Ann  Crane,  our  Quinnebasset  milliner,  must 
have  sat  up  nights  to  invent  this  one.  But  Van  looked 
as  sober  as  a  judge :  she  thought  it  a  shame  to  laugh 
at  Miss  Wix,  and  was  sure  she  should  never  like  Hen- 
riette,  she  was  so  two-sided,  and  so  soft  and  slippery. 

There  were  two  Du  Souchet  girls,  both  very  pretty 
and  lady-like  ;  but  one  was  a  trifle  lame,  and  she  and 
Van  seemed  to  take  to  each  other  at  once.  Her  name 
was  Clarice,  and  she  was  about  sixteen,— Dr.  Zelie  s 
favorite,  as  you  could  see.  She  and  llenriette  were 
finishing  their  education  at  the  Public  College,  and 
were  going  to  be  very  thorough  scholars,  we  were  told. 
Columbus,  the  oldest  of  the  family,  was  twenty-one. 
He  had  been  partially  adopted  by  his  grandparents, 
the  Zelies,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  since 
that  time  had  lived  almost  entirely  in  Massachusetts, 
so  that  he  seemed   more   like  an  American  than  any 

"  the  rest. 

Then  there  was  the  little  brother  Etienne,  about  ten, 

\  a  dear  child.     He  spoke  English  well,  but  preferred 

iv     I  like  boys,  and  Etienne  and  I  made  friends 
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aughorty  happened  in  before  tea.     I  could  n't 

i'lg  from  liim  to  Aunt  Fihira,  and  thinking  of 

ce  in  their  faces.     Hers  had  a  rested,  hapi)y 

1  she  was  ;  but  as  for  Uncle  Paoli's  face, 

ii't  seem  to  be  a  j];ood  state  of  feelino-  amoniir 

II is  e3'es  slanted  up,  his  mouth  slanted 

1  nose  bulged  out,  his  cheeks  caved  in  ;  his 

ucard  grew  down,  and   to  offset  it  his  hair   stuck  up. 

Altoget^^f^r  he   did  n't  look  resigned,  and   showed  his 

rebellion  ugrlnst  fate  b\'  coloring  his  hair. 

Clum  was  late,  and  we  waited  tea  for  him.  He  was 
at  the  hospital  seeing  some  one  cut  in  pieces,  A'ery 
likel}'.  When  he  came  at  last  Dr.  Zelie's  face  beamed, 
and  both  his  sisters  rushed  up  and  kissed  him.  Fresh 
from  the  hospital !  Ugh,  he  was  n't  fit  to  be  kissed  ! 
He  had  left  off  the  death's-head  pin,  and  drawn  his 
necktie  throuo;!!  a  s^old  ring;,  which  had  a  livelier  effect. 
He  did  not  know  us  twins  at  first,  being  ver^'  near- 
sighted, but  was  delighted  to  see  us,  and  handed  us 
down  to  tea  like  a  gentleman.  Dr.  Zelie  didn't  make 
the  least  attempt  at  good  manners:  he  went  alone  be- 
hind Aunt  Filura. 

The  supper-room  was  brown,  with  black  mouldings, 
and  the  hanging  lamp  yellow  and  blue.  On  the  table 
the  chief  dish  was  crrmefrite,  and  you  won't  know  what 
tliat  is  :  it  is  balls  of  hot,  cream}'  custard,  in  a  frizzled 
golden  batter ;  they  burst  in  your  mouth,  and  then 
melt.  Oh,  it  was  "  most  an  excellent  dish,"  as  Aunt 
Filura  said  ;  but  it  takes  the  French  to  Haake  it. 

But  best  of  all  was  a  baskpt  of  cake.  Tiie  only  cake 
we  had  seen  in  France  was  the  sort  3-ou  call  *'  lady-fin- 
gers," and  we  were  just  pining  so  for  sweets  that  Vixn 
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,vas  iifraul  wc  should  seem  greed}',  and  touched  \\\y  foot 
under  tlie  table. 

I  felt  perfectl}-  at  home  :  it  seemed  so  li'  ^linne- 
basset  to  see  Miss  Wix  hold  the  tea-pot  at'  a  s-length 
and  turn  the  tea  in  an  acute  angle  ;  it  was  just  a."  s'.e 
used  to  do  when  we  went  to  see  her  an  Jer  sister 
Poll}'.  I  talked  and  laughed  ;  but  Van  had  n't  found 
her  bearings  3'et,  and  was  rather  sh}'. 

After  supper  Mr.  Daughert}'  read  the  '-^Figaro  ";  and 
IMiss  Wix  took  out  her  knitting-work,  while 'Dr.  Zelie 
improved  her  mind  and  Van's  b}"  talking  of  parallaxes 
and  the  transit  of  Venus.  The}"  looked  edified,  and 
Dr.  Zelie  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  in  the  wisest 
manner  ;  but  I  did  n't  care  a  straw  about  the  raachiner}' 
of  the  stars  ;  never  could  understand  how  3-ou  get  a 
parallax,  or  what  you  Avant  of  it  after  3'ou  get  it. 

Clum  took  me  upon  himself  to  entertain,  and  raced 
up  stairs  and  down,  bringing  all  sorts  of  curiosities 
that  had  been  found  in  French  caves  and  American 
corn-fields.  He  might  assist  in  cutting  up  unpleasant 
dead  people  ;  but  it  did  n't  seem  to  have  sobered  him 
as  it  had  Dr.  Zelie.  He  laughed  often,  showing  a  set 
of  very  white  teeth  ;  and  only  looked  solemn  once 
during  the  evening,  and  that  was  when  Miss  Wix  said 
I  had  a  way  of  moving  my  head  like  "Mary  Zelie." 
That  was  his  mother,  the  one  Aunt  Marian  called 
*  •  giddy  and  headstrong."  I  guess  she  had  the  giddi- 
ness prett}'  well  shaken  out  of  her,  b}'  the  looks  of  her 
photograph,  takei^a  few  3'ears  before  her  death. 

After  Clum  had  brought  down  a  peck  or  so  of  fossils 
and  such  trash,  he  came  to  a  portfolio  of  pictures. 
There  were   several   nice   engravings,  and   the   usual 
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likenesses  of  distinguished  poets  and  singers  and 
actors,  and  of  course  ^^  our  class."  I  ran  them  over 
hastily,  till  I  came  to  one  face  —  or  it  wasn't  a  face,  it 
was  a  black  shadow,  a  head  draped  in  a  veil.  The  fea- 
tures were  so  diml}'  outlined  that  30U  could  n't  guess 
what  they  looked  like  ;  onl^'  as  3'ou  gazed  you  fancied 
3'ou  caught  the  gleam  of  a  pair  of  ver}'  bright  eyes. 

"Who  is  she?"  cried  I. 

Van  came  over  to  look. 

"  She  !"  echoed  Clum.  "  IIow  do  3'ou  know  it's  a 
woman?  Anjbod}'  could  throw  on  a  veil  that  wa}-, 
just  for  fun.     Might  be  myself,  you  know." 

And  he  was  carelessly'  brushing  the  picture  one  side, 
when  his  uncle  came  up  and  peeped  over  his  sliouUler/ 
Their  eyes  met ;  and  I  was  sure  the  doctor  looked 
anno^'ed,  if  he  could  be  anno3'ed  b3'  Clum. 

But  Van  hadn't  seen  the  glance.  "  Do  please  tell 
me  aljout  that  photograph,"  said  she.  "She  didn't 
conceal  her  face  because  it  was  ugl3-,  did  she  —  like 
the  veiled  prophet  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  contrary.  Because  she  was  so  beautiful," 
said  Clum,  striking  an  attitude.  Dr.  Zelie  stalked  off 
with  liis  hands  behind  him. 

"  Oh,  I  knew  it,"  cried  Van  ;  "  tell  some  more." 

"  Well,  then,  an  alabaster  complexion,  diamond 
e3'es,  and  rub3'  moutli  inlaid  with  pearls." 

"Fudge!"  said  Dr.  Zclic,  with  a  look  at  Ihi'  i)lant' 
stan<l  that  threatened  an  earlv  frost  to  the  llowers. 

"Why,  Nunky,  have  I  left  out  anything?  You'd 
better  describe  her  yourself." 

"  Yes,  let  Nunk3'  do  it,  he 's  the  one,"  said  lleuriette, 
laughing. 
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"Well,  and  wliat's  her  name?"  went  on  Van,  still 
gazing  at  the  picture. 

'•  Felicite,"  spoke  up  Dr.  Zelie,  with  a  smile  of  pure 
fun.  I  knew  in  a  moment  it  was  n't  the  right  name  ; 
but  Van  accepted  it  as  gospel-truth. 

"  Yes,  Felicite,"  repeated  Clum,  solemnl}^ 

"  Where  does  she  live?" 

"  Right  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine." 

'•  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  her,  if  she  is  as  beau- 
tifid  as  3'ou  saj' !  " 

"  Uncle  Zeke,  you  hear  that?  Have  you  any  remarks 
to  offer?" 

No  answer. 

"  Has  she  really  taken  the  veil?"  pursued  Van. 

"Ask  Uncle  Zeke." 

The  door  opened  and  shut.  We  looked  up,  and 
Uncle  Zeke  was  gone.  In  a  few  minutes,  little  Eti- 
enne  came  in  with  a  message  from  him,  asking  us  to 
excuse  him,  as  he  was  engaged  in  his  study.  Clum 
dropped  his  theatrical  tone,  looked  consclfence-stricken, 
and  swept  all  the  pictures  back  into  the  portfolio.  He 
was  perfectly  devoted  to  his  Uncle  Zeke,  and  I  thought 
was  afraid  he  had  vexed  him. 

"Well,"  said  Mis§  Wix,  who  had  seen  nothing  all 
tliis  time  but  her  knitting-work,  "  I 've  wondered  how 
Zekiel  could  attbrd  to  spend  this  whole  evening  away 
from  his  books.  He  has  n't  done  such  a  thing  before 
since  we  came  to  Paris." 

Vic  and  I  remembered  then  that  it  was  time  to  go 
home. 

"Do  come  as  often  as  you  can,"  said  Aunt  Filura  at 
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the  front  door;  und  then,  dropping  her  voice,  "I  ain't 
an  ntom  sorr}'  I  came  to  Paris,  but  things  are  kind 
of  odd  liere,  and  you  may  depend  it  does  me  a  sight  of 
good  to  see  a  Quinnebasset  face  " 

"  Wh}'  won't  you  talk  good  grammar?"  thouglit  I, 
for  I  knew  she  was  a  remarkabl}'  well-informed  woman. 

•'And  it  docs  us  just  as  much  good  to  see  3'ou,"  said 
Van,  kissing  hei',  though  Miss  Wix  was  n't  one  of  the 
kissing  sort. 

Then  Clum  tucked  one  of  us  under  each  arm,  and 
marched  us  off  three  abreast. 

Not  another  word  about  Felicite  ;  but  when  we  were 
faiily  in  our  room  at  Madame  Ile3'''s,  Van  said, — 

"  Wouldn't  3()u  like  to  see  that  veiled  lady?  She  is 
probably  going  to  be  a  nun." 

"How  do  30U  know  it's  a  lady?  More  likely  it's 
Clum's  old  prex." 

"  Why,  Vic  !  do  you  think  Clum  would  lie?" 

"  I  think  you're  an  innocent,  credulous  little  goosie, 
that's  what  I  think.  You  take  everybody  in  earnest, 
and  make  no  allowance  for  jokes." 

"  Thank  3'ou,  ma'am,"  said  Van,  mightih'  dignified. 

"■Besides,  3'OU  stirred  up  a  great  commotion  in  Dr. 
Zelie's  breast,  and  never  mistrusted  it." 

"  Dr.  Zelie  !     What  has  he  to  do  witli  it?  " 

"  Engaged  to  her,  veiy  likely,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  a  minute  ago  it  was  Clum's  prex  !  " 

"Maybe  it  is,  and  ma3be  it  isn't.  An3'way,  there's 
a  secret  about  it  somehow,  and  you  ought  not  to  have 
tried  to  pry  into  it:  but  you  are  so  unobserving.  Van  ; 
3'Ou  don't  use  your  eyes  half  enough." 
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"  You  can  use  yours  for  both  of  us,  it  seems,"  said 
she,  ver}'  priml}',  and  began  to  put  awa3'  our  things. 

Some  might  say  she  had  sulks  ;  but  far  be  it  from 
me  to  hint  such  a  thing  of  my  better  half. 

No  !  Spells  of  silence,  stateliness,  solemnit}-,  hath 
Van,  with  a  flavor  of  scrupulosit}',  superexaltatiouj 
and  solemnity ;  but  sulks  —  bless  3'ou,  no,  never ! 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

VAN'S  STORY. 
FELICITE. 

TT'IC  might  as  well  speak  it  right  out.     I  was  subject 

V    at  times  to  fits  of  sulks,  and  went  round  looking 

is  glum  as  Marle3''s  ghost.     Vic's  little  tiffs  were  soon 

over  ;  but,  mine  were  like  the  bo3''s  lioarhound  cand}', — 

"  the  bitter  kept  on  and  on."     I  hate  mj'self  when  I 

think  of  it. 

I  remember  I  made  a  cap  next  da}'  for  Aunt  Filura,  — 
plain,  witli  soft  little  i)ufhngs  of  lace,  —  and  we  had  a 
hard  time  getting  lilac  ribbon  for  it.  AVe  went  shop- 
ping ever^'wliere  in  Auteuil,  but  could  not  make  au}*- 
bod}'  understand  what  color  we  wanted.  Being  very 
thirstj,  and  unable  to  procure  a  drink  of  water,  we 
bought  some  lemonade  of  an  old  woman  at  the  corner 
of  a  street ;  but,  alas  !  it  liad  no  lemon  in  it,  and  was 
sweetened   with  licorice. 

"Paris  is  a  perfect  cheat,"  said  Vic.  "If  that 
old  woman  would  onl}'  wear  a  black  veil,  and  call 
herself  Fc'lieitc,  it  would  be  ver}-  appropriate.  Com(», 
let's  bu}'  a  tin  dipper  and  some  molasses,  and  go  home 
and  console  ourselves  with  butter-scotch." 

We  bought  the  dipper  ;  but  where  was  the  molasses? 
Not   in    Paris,   or   any  of  its   suburbs, —  the   nearest 
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approach  to  it  was  dregs  of  hone}'.     We  bouoflit  '•'>me 
loaf-sugar,  aiul  went  home  in  rather  ill-hui. 

Saturday'  afternoon  we  attempted  the  cai.  .y  under 
difficulties.  First,  we  must  liave  some  fire.  We  rang 
for  a  servant,  gave  her  a  franc,  and  asked  for  wood. 
About  two  hours  afterward,  a  man  came  panting  up- 
stairs with  a  great  lond  on  his  back. 

"  AVe  are  to  have  our  money's  Avortli  this  time,"  said 
I,  as  the  man  shuflied  away  with  his  straw  shoes. 

But  no,  the  wood    was  laid   "crisscross,"  as  the}' 
build  log  houses  ;  there  were  only  fifteen  small  stick 
in   all,  with  some  tin}'  kindlings,  no  larger  than  the 
labels  you  put  on  plants.     Then  there  were  two  thing 
that  looked  like  corn-cobs,  but  were  shavings  tightl}^ 
rolled  and  covered  with  pitch.     This  was  all. 

"  These  corn-cobs  are  to  light  the  fire  with,"  said  I, 
upon  reflection. 

"  Onl}'  the}'  won't  light,"  said  Vic,  touching  them 
with  a  match.     But  they  did  at  last. 

The  sugar  we  pounded  with  a  stone  bottle,  then  set 
over  the  fiFO  in  the  tin  dipper  with  a  little  water,  and 
stirred  with  a  pen-stalk.  When  it  was  done  we  poured 
it  into  our  soap-saucers. 

"  They  ought  to  be  buttered,"  said  Vic  :  "  but  we  're 
pilgrims  and  strangers;  we  mustn't  expect  too  much 
in  this  world." 

While  we  were  pouring  out  the  candy  and  shaking 
with  laughter,  there  was  a  knock  at  our  door.  Colum- 
bus Du  Souchet  and  his  sister  had  called,  and  were 
waiting  in  the  salon.  Before  they  left  they  aske<l  us 
to  go  with  them  next  day  to  the  little  Protestant  church 
behind  the  Arc  d'Etoile,  and  we  gladly  consented. 
5 
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*'  Perhaps  Niink}^  will  go  too,"  said  Henriette  ;  "  but 
I  had  n't  the  courage  to  ask  him  to-da}'." 

"  Uncle  Zeke  has  a  good  deal  on  his  mind  latel}-," 
explained  M.  Du  Sonchet.  It  made  you  feel  that  Dr. 
Zelie  must  be  quite  a  patriarch  to  hear  these  3'oung 
people  call  him  uncle. 

'-  Do  30U  remember  the  picture  of  the  veiled  lad}', 
Miss  Asbury  ?  " 

M.  Du  Souchet  looked  at  me  as  he  spoke.  "  Oh,  3'es, 
indeed  ;  I  remember  the  picture." 

''  Particularh'  the  veil,"  added  Vic. 

"  Oh,  but  that  veil  was  pure  nonsense.  She  onh'  wears 
it  in  the  street,  as  all  ladies  do,"  said  M.  Du  Souchet. 

"  And  in  photograph-rooms,"  suggested  Vic. 

"Now  look  here,"  laughed  M.  Du  Souchet,  "did 
you  think  I  was  chaffing  the  other  night,  when  I  raved 
about  her  beauty  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  she 's  a  combination  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
and  alabaster  :  we  fulh'  believe  it." 

"  Ah,  but  3'ou  need  n't  smile  ;  Henriette  can  testify 
that  she  is  very  handsome." 

"  Heavenl3' !  "  said  Henriette,  clasping  her  hands  ; 
"  and,  oh,  such  a  toilette  !  " 

*' There,  Vic,  what  did  I  tell  you?"  said  I,  triumph- 
antl3^  "  I  knew  it  was  a  woman.  And  she  really  lives 
in  a  castle  on  the  Seine  !  " 

"A  castle  in  Spain,  more  likely,"  interrupted  Vic, 
saucily. 

"  Miss  Van  is  right.  She  lives  only  a  little  wa3'  from 
here,  as  I  tiiink  I  bjld  3'ou,  with  her  father  and  mother. 
Hut,"  added  M.  Du  Souchet,  in  a  lower  tone,  "Uncle 
Zeke  has  just  been  called  to  her  father's  death-bed," 
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'*  Well,  there,  that  sounds  like  real  Hesh  aiul  blood,' 
said  Vic,  relenting  a  little. 

"  He  fell  asleep,  and  can't  be  waked,"  added  M.  Du 
Soiicliet. 

Just  like  our  father,  I  thought.  And  then  I  asked 
how  Felicite  bore  it. 

"  Felicite?  O  well,  we  '11  call  her  that  if  you  choose. 
Uncle  Zeke  has  n't  spoken  of  her  b}'  her  true  name 
since  we  came  back  to  Paris.  Have  3'ou  observed  it, 
Henriette?  She  bears  it  as  well  as  she  can,  poor  girl ; 
but  she  is  very  much  excited.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
world  who  has  so  much  influence  over  her  as  Uncle 
Zeke  ;  but  she  won't  listen  to  him  now,  so  her  mother 
tells  me,  but  keeps  sa3ing,  '  You  never  lost  a  father, 
you  don't  know  anything  about  it.'" 

Ah,  how  well  I  understood  that !  Did  n't  Vic  and  I 
feel  just  so  when  papa  fell  asleep,  and  the  Quinne- 
basset  girls  tried  to  console  us  ? 

"  M.  Du  Souchet,"  said  I,  speaking  the  first  thought 
that  rose  to  m}'  mind,  "  if  somebody  should  go  to 
Felicite  whose  father  was  dead,  and  had  died  in  just 
that  wa}',  —  in  his  sleep,  I  mean,  —  what  etfect  would 
it  have  on  her?  I'd  go  in  a  minute,  if  't  would  do  an}" 
good." 

''  B3"  Jove,  I  wish  3'ou  could  !  You  are  one  of  the 
calm,  reasonable  kind,  and  I  sliould  n't  wonder  if  3'ou 
mioht  hit  the  rioht  chord." 

That  was  all  we  said  ;  but  I  kept  tliinking  about 
it  the  whole  evening.  1  remember  particularly'  that 
Madame  Rej'  entertained  us  tliat  Saturday  night  with 
a  lotterj'.  She  had  Saturda}'  receptions  always,  and 
regaled  us  "English"  with  crackers  and  weak  tea  or 
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wine  :  but  this  time  she  liad  cut  up  ribbons  in  strips  a 
yard  long,  and  numbered  them  ;  and  tlicn  she  gave  us 
lotterj'-tickets,  and  we  drew  pieces  of  the  ribbon.  It  was 
ver}'  amusing  to  hear  her  quick,  bright,  graceful  talk, 
thouo'h  much  of  hei-  wit  was  lost  on  Vic  and  myself. 
The  main  thing  with  me  was  that  I  hit  upon  some  lihic 
ribbon,  and  plent}^  of  it ;  so  that  Aunt  Filura's  cap  was 
finished  at  last. 

The  next  Thursda}'  we  went  to  the  cit}^  as  usual, 
with  our  dictionar}',  plan  of  Paris,  and  umbrella ;  and 
I  carried  the  cap  wrapped  in  white  paper.  The 
gardens,  with  their  ixy  covered  walls,  were  just  as 
alluring  as  ever  ;  and  Vic  said,  "  Let 's  climb  .up  and 
take  a  peep.     There  's  nobody  looking." 

There  was  somebody'  looking  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  however,  and  to  our  surprise  we  found  our- 
selves gazing  straight  into  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Zelie. 

"Do  3'ou  haunt  the  gardens  of  Paris,  sir?"  cried 
Vic,  ver}'  much  ashamed. 

He  smiled,  and  ottered  us  some  buff  roses  he  had  in 
his  hand. 

"  Well,  I  haunt  this  one  occasionall}-.  You  remem- 
ber this  is  where  w^e  met  Ijcfore." 

"  There,  Van,  that's  just  like  3'ou,  3'ou  never  know 
one  place  from  another,"  said  Vic,  as  if  I  were  the  ring- 
leader. "  M}'  sister's  organ  of  locality  is  perfectly 
hollow,  Dr.  Zelie." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  these  walls  look  very  much  alik<',' 
said  I,  clambering  down  slowl}'  after  Vic.  "  How  cim 
anybody  tell?" 

"  AVjiit  a  moment,"  said   Dr.  Zelie.      "1 
come  out  and  speak  to  you:"    "' 
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We  wiiited,  and  presently  he  came  around  by  another 
stieet,  and  joined  us.  We  had  walked  several  rods 
before  he  spoke,  and  then  he  said,  clearing  his  throat, — 

"  Miss  Van,  you  have  heard  of  my  poor  friend, 
P^ciicite?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  Clum  tells  me  3'ou  have  very  kindlj^  proposed 
pla3'ing  the  part  of  comforter  to  her?" 

''  I  ?     0,  Dr.  Zelie,  I  only  said  —  " 

"  It  was  a  good,  kind  thought.  Miss  Van ;  but  per- 
haps it  is  hardl}'  best  for  3'ou  to  go  to  see  her  just- 
now." 

"  Go-to  see  her  ?  Oh,  I  should  n't  dare  !  I  only  hap- 
pened to  think  of  it  that  minute,  while  M.  Du  Souchet 
was  talking.  She  is  a  great  lad}',  and  I  never  should 
dare." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  is  a  great  lad}'  ?  It  seems 
to  me  you  draw  your  inference  from  rather  scant  prem- 
ises." 

"  My  sister  Van  is  capable  of  making  up  stories  out 
of  whole  cloth,"  put  in  Vic  ;  "  in  my  infancy  she  used 
to  invent  fairy  tales  for  my  amusement." 

"Please  hush!"  said  I.  "Vic  is  a  perfect  hector. 
Dr.  Zelie.  The  reason  I  thought  Felicite  a  great  lady 
was  that  Miss  Henriette  says  she  lives  in  an  elegant 
mansion,  and  has  servants,  and  a  great  deal  of 
money." 

Dr.  Zelie's  face  clouded  over  as  he  answered,  "Yes, 
that  is  all  true  ;  but  what  do  such  paltry  distinctions 
amount  to,  when  one  is  in  real  trouble  ?  I  told  her  of 
3'our  sympathy  for  her,  and  she  said,  '  Bless  her  deal 
little  heart !     Bring  her  to  see  me.'  " 
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"Is  she  Frencli?"  asked  Vic. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  '11  let  Van  go,  then.  Is  she  a 
Roman  Catholic?" 

"  No.     It  is  a  Protestant  family-." 

"  Well,  I  '11  consider  abont  it,"  said  Vic,  with  snch  a 
care-worn  air  that  Dr.  Zelie  laughed.  He  usually  did 
lauirh  a  little  when  Vic  intended  he  should. 

"But  I  was  going  to  sa}',"  he  continued,  "it  lias 
occurred  to  me.  Miss  Van,  that  a  letter  from  3'ou  might 
have  a  soothing  effect  upon  her ;  at  any  rate,  it  would 
certainh"  gratif}^  her  extremely." 

"O  Dr.  Zelie,  does  she  understand  English?" 

"Not  very  well." 

"  And  I  don't  understand  French." 

"Yes,  she  does,  Dr.  Zelie,"  said  Vic,  "and  did  be- 
fore we  left  home  ;  but  Van's  besetting  sin  is  luimility, 
as  you  ma}'  have  observed." 

Dr.  Zelie  took  an  envelope  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
wrote  something  on  it. 

"Oh,  but-  I  don't  wisli  to  be  understood  as  encoura- 
ging this  correspondence,"  said  Vic,  as  he  lianded  me 
his  friend's  address,  or  her  initials,  "F.  M." —  wli}'  not 
the  full  name,  I  wondered?  —  "  22  Rue  de  la  Fontaine, 
Auteuil,  Paris,"  shook  liands  cordially  with  both  of 
us,  and  luu'ricd  awa^v 

*■  There,  I  never  liked  him  so  well  before,"  said  Vic. 
"  It  is  the  first  time  lie  has  seemed  to  show  an}' feeling 
But  30U  've  got  yourself  into  a  pretty  scrape,  young 
lady.  I  'm  llie  harum-scarum  one  of  the  famil}',  but  I 
never  carried  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  twc 
initials  in  a  crape  veil." 
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We  ran  in  at  the  Dii  Souchets'  a  niouient,  just  to  give 
Aunt  Filura  the  cap.  She  seemed  mucli  gratified  ;  and, 
when  she  was  trying  it  on,  that  sly  puss  of  a  Ileniiette 
stole  her  old  one  away,  and  burnt  it  up.  I  found  tliat 
Miss  Wix  had  plent}'  of  her  own  hair,  thougli  she  kept 
it  cropped  close  to  her  head.  I  determined  to  make 
her  throw  awa3'  her  false  front,  if  I  could,  though  I 
said  nothing  about  it  at  the  time. 

That  night  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Felicite,  but  it  did  not 
suit  me  at  all :    it  sounded  stiff  and  cold. 

"It  isn't  likel}'  she'll  answer  it,"  said  I,  "and  I 
rather  hope  she  won't." 

Two  da^s  passed  ;  and  ever}'  time  the  postman  came 
Vic  teased  me.  But  on  the  third  da}'  a  ver^'  dainty 
note,  perfumed  with  heliotrope,  was  brought  to  our 
room,  addressed  to  m^'self. 

My  little  Evangel  :  —  . 

I  think  you  mistake  when  3'ou  say  your  name  is  Vaucle- 
Ua;  it  should  be  Evangeline  ;  that  means  just  what  you.  arc. 
Are  3'ou  not  an  e-vangel  to  me  ?  I  have  kissed  your  lovely  tetter, 
and  pressed  it  a  thousand  times  to  my  heart.  The  good  God 
moved  you  to  write  it.  It  was  he  who  gave  you  tender  pity 
for  a  stranger's  grief.  Ah,  yes  !  a  quiet  fell  upon  j^our  father, 
and  now  it  has  fallen  upon  mine.  They  are  both  lyiui;:  in 
their  ''white  sleep,"  aiul  we  must  wait  so  long  —  so  loug  — 
before  they  waken !     Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  not  murmur. 

But,  little  friend,  if  you  knew  the  love  I  have  lost !  If 
jou  could  guess  the  need  I  had  to  keep  it !  You  have  a  twin 
sister,  they  tell  me.  How  beautiful  that  is  !  I  have  seen  j'ou 
walking  together,  and  there  was  joy  in  your  faces.  I  envied 
you,  as  you  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  I  have  no  sis- 
ter, no  brother. 

I  could  tell  you  so  much,  ma  chere  amie.  My  life  has  been 
a  strange  one ;  flowers  at  my  feet,  but  often  arrows  of  trouble 
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aiul  death  tiyiiiu;  overhead.     Shall  I  write  you  about  it?     IVfy 
heart  turns  to  you.     I  long  to  hear  from  aou  again. 

Do  not  forget  to  send  another  word  of  sympathy,  and  I 
will  bless  you  for  it. 

Ever  your  grateful 

"A  touching  letter,  is  n't  it?  "  said  I  ;  "  and  what  a 
beautiful  handwriting  !  So  much  firmness,  3'et  delicac}* 
of  touch  ! " 

"Yes,  Van,  considering  she  had  to  look  through  a 
crape  veil." 

"  Please,  Vic,  don't  harp  on  that  veil.  It  was  a  mere 
freak,  or  accident,  and  3'ou  can  see  for  yourself  that  she 
is  now  in  real  trouble." 

"No,  I  can't.  In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Betsc}' 
Prig  to  the  immortal  Saire\'  Gamp,  '  I  don't  believe 
there's  no  sich  a  person.'" 

Vic  would  laugh  ;  but  for  m}-  part  I  began  to  feel 
a  real  interest  in  Felicite,  and  resolved  to  write  her 
as:ain. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

VIC'S  STORY. 
UNCLE    PAOLI. 

AN  interest !  My  sister  Vandelia  beliaved  ver^^ 
much  like  a  person  falling  in  love.  She  watched 
eagerl}'  for  Felicitc's  letters,  and  was  so  absorbed  in 
reading  and  answering  them,  that  I  had  to  cr}'  "  Fire  !  " 
to  make  her  look  up. 

AYhen  she  opened  the  second  letter,  out  dropped  a 
lovel}'  little  painting,  a  perfect  bower  of  roses,  with 
glimpses  between  of  a  fine  old  chateau. 

''  Well,"  said  I,  standing  off  to  admire  it,  "  there  is 
one  thing  about  3'our  veiled  lad}'  —  she  does  know  how 
to  handle  a  brush,  that  is,  if  she  painted  that  picture." 

"  Well,  she  did,"  said  Van  ;  "  she  says  so,  and  it  is 
her  own  home.  Of  course  we  go  right  b}'  it  when  we 
walk  down  the  Rue  de  la  Fontaine  ;  but  those  great 
white  walls  shut  it  out  from  our  sight." 

"  Unless  we  climb  up  and  look  over,"  said  I.  "  Dear 
me,  if  I  owned  one  of  those  beautiful  villas,  I  should 
want  the  whole  world  to  see  it.  I  would  n't  hide  be- 
hind a  stone  wall  ten  feet  high,  an}'  more  than  I  'd  hide 
behind  a  crape  veil." 

But  Van  did  n't  hear  a  syllable.     I   stole  Felicite's 

painting,  and  set  it  in  a  frame,  in  place  of  one  of  Mu- 

illo's  pictures,  then  wrote  under  it  "  Felicite's  Home," 
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and  liiiiig  it  on  the  wall ;  bnt  \m\  never  looked  up. 
'•  Fire  !  "  cried  I ;  "  what  is  it  now  that  is  so  ver}'  al> 
sorbing?  " 

\  "  Oh,  she  is  telling  me  a  little  of  her  history-,"  said 
Van,  going  back  to  her  reading,  with  her  e^-elashes 
winking  ver}'  fast. 

"  Seems  to  me  you  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  over 
that  girl,"  said  I,  out  of  all  patience,  as  the  letters 
came  thicker  and  faster. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  good  exerc^ise  in  French,"  said  Van, 
coolly ;  "as  good  as  yo<ir  letters  from  Mr.  Ulmer, 
perhaps." 

Methinks  she  cornered  me  there.  Mr.  Ulmer's  letters 
were  written  in  verj'  poor  French,  not  idiomatic  at  all ; 
but  he  thought  the}'  were  perfect,  and  if  I  attempted 
to  criticise  a  phrase,  he  quoted  more  grammars  and 
dictionaries  than  I  ever  heard  of,  to  pro^'c  lie  was  right. 
Half-a-dozen  times  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  sa3'ing 
good-b}'  to  liim  ;  but  Aunt  Hinsdale  wrote  on  purpose 
to  sa}'  how  shocked  she  had  been  to  hear  of  the  cor- 
respondence, and  that  settled  it.  I  would  n't  have 
stopped  then,  if  every  letter  of  his  had  been  charged 
with  nitro-glycorine. 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  thread  to  pick  up  next  in 
our  stor}' ;  for  I  can't  remember  dates  as  Van  can.     I 
think  it  must  be  time,  though,  to  bring  in  Uncle  Paoli 
We  have   neglected  him  thus  far  most  sliamefull}',  and 
he  was  a  person  that  never  could  bear  neglect. 

About  this  time,  or  somewhere  along  here,  we  were 
invited  to  meet  him  at  tlic  I)u  Souchets'.  It  was 
Thursday  afternoon,  of  course ;  and  we  went  to  tlie 
city  first,  with  our  dictionary,  phin  of  Paris,  and  u: 
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brolhi,  tlioiigli  wc  no  longer   called   for   letters  :it  the 
bank :  tliose  were  brought  to  us  now  at  Madame  Re3''s, 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Du  Souchets',  we  found 
Henriette  embroidering  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  Miss 
Wix  dusting  the  parlor.  She  did  house-work  at  ver^' 
queer  times,  and  in  a  verj-  queer  wa^'.  She  was 
pranked  out  as  to  her  head  with  Van's  cap  and  her 
own  short  gra}'  hair,  which  looked  a  thousand  times 
better  than  the  wiglet.  Uncle  Paoli  walked  in,  just 
as  she  had  mounted  a  stool  and  was  dusting  the  tops 
of  the  lambrequins.  '■' 

"Well,"  said  he,  bowing  and  smiling,  "j'ou're  quite 
a  housekeeper,  ain't  3'ou,  Filurj'?  I  like  to  see  women 
work." 

"  Oh,  I'm  no  great  of  a  housekeeper,  Mr.  Doggerty. 
Sister  Poll}'  was  the  one  that  attended  to  that,  and  I 
earned  the  mone}'.  P0II3'  said  I  had  n't  much  faculty  ; 
and  I  believe  she  was  about  right,"  said  Miss  Wix, 
flourishing  her  duster  with  a  heavenly  smile.  Slie  Avas 
probabl}'  thinking  of  her  dear  Polly  in  the  midst  of  an 
innumerable  compan}'  of  angels  ;  for  she  did  not  descend 
from  the  stool,  and  forgot  to  offer  Uncle  Paoli  a  chair. 
He  would  have  stood  there  till  this  time  if  Henriette 
hadn't  seated  him  ;  for  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  ver}'  pimctilious  as  to  little  foolish  points  of 
etiquette,  though  not  at  all  refined,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  most  he  cared  for  was  money.  People  used  to 
say  he  had  been  known  to  alight  from  his  carriage  to 
pick  up  a  pin  ;  but  that  must  have  been  before  he  was 
afflicted  with  rheumatism. 

He  did  not  greet  us  as  cordiall}'  as  usual  that  after- 
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noon,   anil  we  soon  found    it  was   because  we  had  n't 
returned  his   calls. 

"I'm  nothing  but  a  poor  lonel}'  old  man  in  a 
foreign  countr}',  and  you  don't  care  enough  about  me 
to  come  and  see  whether  I'm  dead  or  alive,"  said  he, 
holding  out  his  hand  stiffl}'  and  solemnly,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  contribution-box. 

I  was  n't  going  to  take  pains  to  apologize  ;  but  Van 
sweetl}'  explained  that  we  could  n't  find  his  street  in 
our  plan  of  Paris,  whereupon  we  discovered  that  he 
had  n't  spelt  it  right  on  the  card  he  gave  us.  Thus  we 
were  restored  to  favor,  and  thoroughly  kissed  —  his 
forte  was  kissing.  "We  were  also  permitted  to  read  all 
his  letters  aloud.  This  blessing  fell  to  Van,  "who 
did  n't  mumble  up  her  words,  and  speak  so  quick  as 
Victor}'."  Some  of  the  letters  were  from  Lucius 
Ulmer,  and  contained  ver^-  polite  requests  for  mone}'. 
I  could  n't  help  hearing  ever^'  word  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  ;  for  Van  had  to  raise  her  voice  a  good 
deal,  on  account  of  Mr.  Daughert^-'s  deafness. 

"He's  an  extravagant  fellow;  Lucius  is  always 
travelling  round  for  his  health,"  said  Mr.  Daughert}', 
tapping  his  foot.  "  I  don't  believe  in  travelling  for  3'our 
health,  unless  3'ou  can  make  it  pa}'  in  a  pccounerary 
point  of  view.  Do  you  suppo-^e  I  should  have  come 
out  here  to  France,  Vandeel}',  just  for  dysi)eps3'  and 
rheumatism?  Why,  no,  indeed  ;  I  had  business  to  look 
after,  or  I  should  n't  have  come  a  step." 

"How  chipper  3'ou  look,  Filury!"  said  he,  as  sire 
sat  down  to  mend  a  pair  of  boots  for  Etienne,  "and 
alwa3's  at  work !  I  guess  the  air  agrees  with  30U 
here." 
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"  I  should  n't  wonder  if  it  did  ;  but  I  never  thought 
of  it  before,"  replied  she,  brandishing  her  awl. 

"•Such    droll    work     for    the    parlor!"     whispered' 
Ilenriette.     "  Is  n't  she  comique?  " 

"  Well,  the  air  don't  agree  with  me.  I  don't  see  as 
I  feel  a  mite  better,"  grumbled  Uncle  Paoli. 

"  Perhaps  30U  have  n't  a  ver}'  good  boarding-place ?  " 

"  Boarding-place  !  That  shows  how  much  3'ou  know 
about  my  proceedings,  Filur}' !  I  thought  3'ou  'd  take 
a  little  interest  in  me,  seeing  we  were  rocked  in  the 
same  cradle." 

Aunt  Filura  looked  ver}'  humble. 

"  How  do  3'ou  live  then,  Mr.  Doggerty,  if  3'ou  don't 
board?" 

'•  Wh3',  it's  a  floor ^  or  an  apartment.  I  hire  it,  and 
live  en  2jension^^''  said  he,  with  an  accent  too  funn3'  to 
be  expressed  on  paper. 

'•'■U)ig~2^unching?"  repeated  Aunt  Filura,  driving  her 
awl.     "  Ma3^  I  inquire  what  that  is?" 

"Well,  it  means  that  I  find  m3'  own  meals.  I  have 
*em  brought  to  me  ;  and  I  've  got  a  little  stove,  where 
I  can  heat  a  tea-pot  and  a  soapstone.  If  3'Ou  'd  do 
me  the  honor  to  come  and  see  me,  I'd  show  3'OU  how 
I  live.  Filmy.  I've  got  two  rooms  a-purpose  so  I  can 
have  callers  ;  but  it's  a  needless  expense,  for  it  is  n't 
once  in  an  age  an3'bod3'  calls." 

"  Well,  Ilenriette  promised  to  go  with  me  some- 
time, and  I've  quite  a  curiosit3'  about  it,"  said  Aunt 
Filura.  '-I'm  sure  I'm  ver3'  glad  3'ou 're  so  com- 
fortabl3'  situated,  Mr.  Doggert3'." 

"  Who  said  I  was  comfortabl3'  sitooated?  Wh3',  Fi- 
lur3',  3'OU  reallv  hurt   my  feelings  !      A  man  like  me, 
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that's  liad  a  wife  and  children,  and  a  cuzzy  little  home, 
redooced  to  living  from  hand  to  mouth  in  this  wa}- ! 
Not  a  chick  or  a  child  ;  and  out  of  health,  too !  1 
don't  see  how  you  can  have  the  heart  to  talk  about  tny 
being  comfortabh'  sitooated." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  3'our  feelings,  I'm  sure,  Mr. 
Doggert}'.  I  was  onl}'  thinking  it  was  pleasant  that 
30U  had  mone}'  enough  to  spend  just  as  3'ou  want  to  " 

"  Oh,  3'es  ;  that 's  alwa3's  the  wa3',  Filur3'.  Ever3'bod3 
talks  about  013"  mone3',  as  if  I  was  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 
I've  got  enough  to  keep  me  above  want,  as  3'ou  ma3' 
sa3',  and  that's  about  all.  I  ma3''  end  m3'  da3^s  in  the 
l)oorhouse  3-et,  if  I  ain't  prudent." 

"  Miss  Van,"  said  Clum  Du  Souchet,  who  had  just 
come  in, — Uncle  Paoli  called  him  "Mr.  De  Shoo- 
Shoo,''  —  "how  much  is  required  to  keep  a  i)erson 
above  want?" 

"  I  can't  sa3'  positivel3',"  replied  Van  ;  "  I  should 
think  it  would  depend  upon  tlie  person." 

M.  Du  Souchet  smiled  approvingl3'.  Van  did  n't 
speak  unless  she  was  spoken  to,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  all  her  remarks  were  appreciated. 

Right  behind  "  his  bo3' "  stood  Uncle  Zeke  ;  and  he 
also  had  a  smile  for  Van,  though  lie  seemed  in  rather 
a  dark  mood  that  night.  I  was  sure  something  was 
the  matter  ;  for  his  e3'es  were  a  sort  of  d3'ed-over  brown, 
the  lustre  all  rinsed  out.  I  heard  him  sa3'  something 
to  Van  in  a  low  tone  ab(^j^it  hov  kindness  in  writing  t( 
Felicite. 

"  Your  sister  has  touched  Uncle  Zeke  in  the  right 
spot,"  said  Clum  Du  Souchet,  coming  round  to  my 
chair;    "if  I  had  only  hit   upon  that  idea  of  writing 
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to   Fclicite,  it  would   have    made   him   my  friend   for 
life." 

Now  it  was  evident  that  Dr.  Zelie  was  entirely  bound 
up  ill  "  his  bo}',"  so  evident  that  Van  and  I  had  re- 
marked it  from  the  first ;  and  I  was  moved  to  say, 
ironically,  — 

''  Pit}'  3-0U  could  n't  secure  him  for  a  friend  !  " 
,  "  Oh,  3'ou  don't  know  an3'thing  about  Uncle  Zeke, 
Miss  Vic.  He  pounces  down  upon  a  fellow  pretty  hard 
sometimes.  It's  work,  work,  with  him,  from  morning 
till  night ;  and  he  can't  see  that  other  folks  need  au}^ 
fun." 

"  lie  seems  ver}'  sober,"  said  I ;  '"is  he  alwa3's  like 
this?" 

"  No,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  Uncle  Zeke 
since  we  came  to  Paris.  He  is  n't  himself  at  all ;  some- 
times I  think  there  is  some  trouble  between  him  and 
Felicite." 

"  Oh,  he  is  engaged  to  Felicite,  is  he?  " 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  did  n't  3'ou  know  it?  " 
"  Oh,  do  tell  me  the  stor3' ;  it  must  Be" so  romantic." 
"Well,  Uncle  Zcke   got  his   medical   education    in 
Paris  ;  you  've  heard  that?  " 
"  Yes  ;  he  told  me  so," 

"  And  to  earn  a  litt^  mone3"  while  he  was  stud3'ing, 
he  taught  some  classes  in  English.  This  3'oung  lady  — 
she  was  ver3-  3'oung  then  —  was  one  of  his  pupils.  She 
belonged  to  a  wealtln'  famil3',  and  was  a  great  beauty' ; 
but  Uncle  Zcke  was  just  such  a  fool  as  to  fall  in  love 
with  her.' ' 

*'  I  don't  see  an3'thing  ver}'  foolish  in  that." 

"Don't  3'OU?     Weil,  it  was  considered  a  great  joke 
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Mt  the  time  of  it ;  fur  Uncle  Zeke  is  a  young  man 
of  veiy  strong  prejudices,  and  bad  always  hated  the 
French.  lie  never  could  tolerate  my  father,  just  be- 
cause he  was  a  Frenchman  ;  and  he  reall}'  thought  it  a 
famil}'  disgrace  that  mother  married  liim.  So,  30U  see, 
there  was  some  poetical  justice  in  his  falling  into  the 
same  snare.  Let  me  think — yes,  that  was  four  years 
ago,  and  they  've  been  engaged  ever  since  he  was 
twent3^-one," 

*' Well,  that  doesn't  sound  a  bit  like  what  I 'v6 
always  heard  of  F'rench  girls,"  said  I.  "I  thought 
they  had  a  dowr}',  or  dot^  and  their  parents  married 
them  just  as  the}'  pleased." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  but  Felicite's  father  approved  of 
Uncle  Zeke.  He  was  a  medical  man  himself,  and  there 
was  a  great  friendship  between  them.  He  had  the  im- 
pression somehow  that  Uncle  Zeke  was  intended  for*" 
something  remarkable,  and  he  wished  his  daughter  to 
marr}'  him." 

"  And  now  he  is  dead?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  dead." 

*'  Perhaps  3'our  uncle  mourns  for  him,  and  that  is 
wh}'  he  is  so  sober." 

"  Certainly  he  mourns  fur  him,  Miss  Vic  ;  but  that 
is  n't  all,  for  Uncle  Zeke  was  as  solemn  as  an  owl  before 
tliat." 

Dr.  Zelie  had  left  the  room  long  ago,  or  Chun 
would  n't  have  dared  tell  all  this. 

*'  But  there's  one  thing  I  don't  understand,"  said  I  ; 
"  why  is  n't  he  willing  to  let  Van  or  me  know  Felicite's 
real  name?  " 

"  That 's  what  I  don't  understand  myself.    Oh,  I  think 
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there 's  some  trouble  in  the  camp.  It  looks  like  it,  b}' 
Jove." 

"  He  told  lis  she  did  n't  understand  English,"  said 
I ;   "  and  3'ou  sa}'  she  took  lessons  of  him." 

"  Well,  but  I  didn't  sa}'  she  learned  an3'thing,  did 
I?"  said  Clum,  showing  his  white  teeth.  "She  was 
too  pretty  to  learn  anything.  I  tell  3'ou  it 's  a  great 
joke,  —  Uncle  Zeke,  so  tremendouslj' sensible  and  sci- 
entific, catching  a  butterfly  like  that !  " 

I  did  n't  think  it  was  remarkable  at  all ;  men  are  just 
so  silly,  the  world  over ;  but  what  surprised  me  was 
that  the  butterfly-  had  let  him  catch  her ! 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

VAN'S  STORY. 

AUNT    FILURA    TALKS. 


IT  was  soon  quite  the  usual  thing  for  us  to  drink  tea 
ever}^  Thursda}'-  at  the  Du  Souchets'.  Vic  said  the 
one  great  drawback  was  that  Uncle  Paoli  had  to  be 
invited  too,  "  to  save  his  feelings."  She  said  it  was 
only  our  misfortune  that  he  happened  to  be  our  six- 
teenth cousin,  but  we  were  made  to  suffer  for  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  wilful  sin. 

But,  then,  the  poor  old  soul !  what  was  there  in  Paris 
to  make  him  happ}',  compared  with  the  sight  of  friendly 
faces?  And  we  were  all  having  such  good  times  that 
we  could  afford  to  give  him  a  little  now  and  then  out  of 
our  abundance.  We  didn't  miss  a  pleasant  word  after 
we  had  spoken  it ;  and  I  know  he  caught  it  up  and 
treasured  it.  He  had  his  best  times  at  the  "  Du  Shoo- 
Shoos'." 

I  had  now  been  corresponding  with  Felicite  more 
than  a  month  ;  but  we  had  never  met.  Her  letters 
were  not  as  sad  as  at  first ;  but  tliere  was  something 
about  them,  a  certain  "  I-know  not- what,"  the  French 
would  call  it,  that  interested  me  greatly'. 

One  Thursda}',  when  we  went  to  the  Du  Souchets',  I 
was  thinking  so  nmch  of  Felicite  tluit  I  did  try  lo  get 
up  courage  to  ask  Dr.  Zelie  some  questions  about  her. 
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I  wanted  to  know  why  she  was  not  spoken  of  i^  the 
family,  and  why  she  did  not  let  me  see  her  ;  but  he  was 
in  one  of  his  silent  moods,  and  I  gave  it  up  in  despair. 
Presently,  when  I  had  forgotten  the  subject,  and  was 
sitting  in  a  corner  with  Uncle  Paoli,  listening  to  an 
account  of  his  rheumatism,  and  potting  the  cat,  Dr. 
Zelie  came  and  leaned  over  my  chair,  saying,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  — 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  see 
Felicite?" 

Uncle  Paoli  looked  up  reproachfully. 

''If  you'd  only  raise  your  voice  a  little  grain,  I  could 
hear  you,"  said  he  ;  "  but  it's  impossible  to  understand 
people  that  mumble  their  words  so." 

''  Will  you  go?"  repeated  the  doctor,  in  a  still  lower 
tone. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  thank  you  ;  I'd  be  very  glad." 
"Well,    at  what  hour  shall  I  call?     When   do  vou 
dine?" 

"  At  six." 

"  Then  I  '11  call  at  seven.      Will  that  be  right?" 

"Just  right,  I  think." 

"  Well,  I  did  n't  get  hold  of  a  word  that  time,  not  a 
single  word,"  exclaimed  Uncle  Paoli,  as  Dr.  Zelie  walked 
off.  "  And  I  don't  believe  you  either  of  you  wanted  me 
to  hear.  Why  don't  you  come  out  plain,  and  own  't  was 
privacy?  and  then  I  should  know  how  to  take  it." 

It  wns  some  time  before  he  could  be  pacified,  for  it 
was  not  possible  to  go  into  explanations  just  then.  In- 
deed, I  hardly  knew  whether  it  was  proper  to  speak  of 
Felicite  at  all,  for  I  had  observed  her  name  was  never 
mentioned  before  Dr.  Zelie. 
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Aunt  Filura,  or  "  Aunt  Fill}',"  as  the  children  called 
her,  sat  near  us,  reading  b}'  the  beautiful  Koman  lamp, 
with  its  three  points  of  flame  ;  and  while  she  read  s1k» 
was  knittiiii^:  a  sock  for  P^tienne.  She  seemed  as  f;i)' 
awa}'  from  us  as  if  she  had  gone  to  another  planet ;  only 
it  was  her  habit  now  and  then  to  startle  us  with  a  choice 
scrap  of  reading,  and  make  some  comment  upon  it.  To- 
night, just  as  Clum  had  seated  Vic  at  the  piano,  auil  the}' 
were  selecting  the  music.  Aunt  Filura  exclaimed,  — 

*'  Well,  this  writer  thinks  we  human  beings  are  of 
verj'  little  account,  don't  he  ?  '  Of  what  consequen\;e,'  " 
said  she,  reading  aloud  in  a  sonorous  voice,  "  '  of  what 
consequence  is  one  of  these  human  monads,  of  whom 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  swarm  on  the  surface  of 
this  all  but  invisible  speck  ?  '  " 

"  '  Speck  '  means  the  earth,"  explained  Uncle  Paoli  to 
me. 

"  '  Of  what  consequence  is  man,  his  pleasures  or  his 
pains  ? ' " 

"  Sure  enough,"  groaned  Uncle  Paoli,  with  his  hand 
behind  his  best  ear,  "  a  poor  dying  worm,  as  you  may 
say." 

"  Well,  now,  I  don't  look  at  it  in  that  light,"  said 
Aunt  Filura,  with  her  peaceful  smile.  "The  larger 
the  universe,  Mr.  Doggert}',  the  greater  the  God  Avho 
made  it;  don't  you  see?'' 

^'  Well,  yes,  ma'am,  in  one  sense,  as  you  ma}'  say." 

'•  And  the  greater  He  is,   the   safer  we  can  rest  in 
Him;    that's  the  way  I  take  it." 
^      Uncle  Pnoli  looked  up  at  the  good  woman  reveren- 
tially  ;  but  she  was  quite  lost  in  the  vastness  of  her 
theme. 
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"  Every  time  I  read  of  a  new  discovery-  iii  science, 
it  is  as  sweet  to  my  soul  as  any  of  tlic  promises ;  for  it 
shows  the  I.ord's  condescension  ;  it  shows  lie  can  I  ake 
in  everj'thing.'' 

''  Well,  yes,  Filury,  that's  so,  as  you  may  say." 
''You  see,  ]\Ir.  Doggerty,  lie  can  remember  the 
largest  sun  to  keep  it  whirling ;  but  that  don't  interfere 
an  atom  with  his  polishing  off  a  fly's  wino-.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  of  such  comprehen- 
siveness —  " 

*'Aunt   Filly,"    broke    in    Etienne ;     but    Dr.    Zelie 
hushed  him  innnediatel^-. 

'^  What  were  you  saying,  Aunt  Filura?" 
"I  don't  remember  exactly.  Only  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  what  right  people  have  to  say 
anything  is  of  little  consequence.  How  do  they  know  ? 
And  what  right  have  they  to  talk  so  about  God,  as  if 
lie  was  too  far  off  even  to  see  what  is  going  on,  when 
'He  is  hi  all,  and  through  all,*  and  it  i-s  'in  Ilim  we 
live  and  move,  and  have  our  being'?  These  scien- 
tific, men  toj  very  presuming,  I  think." 

"  I  thirir  so  too,  Aunt  Filura.  They  try  to  '  read 
God's  thoughts  after  Him,'  and  when  they've  found 
out  a  few  little  reasons  for  things,  they  grow  very  wise, 
look  up  to  the  heavens  patronizingly,  and  say,  ,'  Oh,  we 
understand  it  all  now.  There 's  no*'  God,  but  somehow 
there  happened  to  be  laws,  and  that  explains  every- 
thing.' Speak  now,  Etienne.  What  have  you  got  to 
say  ?  But  don't  interrupt  people  again  when  thev  are 
talking." 

"  They  wanted  to  sing,"  said  Etienne,  looking  with- 
ered under  this  reproof. 
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Tlic  chiUlren  had  to  treat  Aunt  Fill}'  with  distin- 
f^uished  respect,  or  they  got  a  scohling  from  Dr.  Zelie. 
I  wondered  the}-  conhl  like  hi  in  at  all  ;  but  they  had 
alwa3'S  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him  as  the 
fomily  oracle  and  mainstay,  and  seemed  to  think  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  speak  his  mind  on  any  occasion. 

The  moment  the  singing  began,  he  stalked  out  of  the 
room.  Chnn  inherited  the  talent  for  music,  which  had 
been  his  father's  ruin  ;  and  "  Uncle  Zekc"  was  in  tor- 
ment whenever  '*  his  boy  "  approached  the  piano.  lie 
thought  Clum  ought  to  resist  his  love  for  music  just  as 
drunkards'  sons  fight  against  their  love  for  strong 
drink.  Clum  did  not  see  the  necessity,  and  I  imagine 
there  was-  sometimes  a  little  hard  feeling  on  this  ac- 
count betw^een  uncle  and  nephew. 

Vic  began  to  pla}-  **  Nearer,  ra}'  God,  to  thee,"  and  all 
of  us  joined  in  it  l)ut  Aunt  Filura,  who  has  no  ear  for 
music,  except,  as  Vic  sa3S,  for  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
True,  Uncle  Paoli  dragged,  and  his  poor  old  voice  had 
a  deep  crack  in  it ;  but  he  threw  back  his  head,  shut 
his  e3'es,  beat  time  with  his  foot,  and  seemed  perfectly 
happy. 

We  sang  several  sacred  airs,  and  I  dreamed  I  was 
back  in  Quinnebasset,  at  one  of  our  Sabbath-school 
concerts  I  could  almost  see  the  setting:  sun  olowinsj 
on  the  upturned  faces  of  the  children,  the  teachers,  and 
Dr.  Prescott,  and  I  could  almost  hear  the  chorus  of 
young  voices  singing,  —  V 

"  Softly  now  the  li,:;lit  of  day 
Fades  upon  our  siglit  away." 

Dear  Dr.  Prescott !     Dear  Quinnebasset !     When  should 
I  sec  them  again  ! 
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"Well,  Vandeeh'/'  said  Uncle  Paoli,  slipping  his 
hand  into  mine  as  tlic  music  ceased,  "  what  arc  you 
thinking  about  now?  or  is  it  some  more  privacy-?" 

I  almost  snatched  my  hand  away.  His  affectionate 
manners  and  his  hurt  feelings  combined  were  too  much 
for  me  sometimes.  But  the  softenino-  influence  of 
those  remembered  Sabbath-school  concei-ts  was  over 
me  still ;  and  I  let  my  hand  lie  quiet,  while  I  answered 
the  poor  old  man  respectfuU}-. 

"  Well,  Miss  Van,  I  do  admire  3'our  fortitude,"  spoke 
np  M.  Du  Souchet  from  the  velvet  fauteuil  near  me. 
AVe  had  learned  to  pitch  our  voices  so  low  that  Uncle 
Paoli  did  not.lcnow  we  were  speaking. 

"My  fortitude?" 

"  Yes  ;  here  3'ou  've  been  talking  to  that  dreary  old 
bore  for  a  good  half-hour,  Avhile  the  rest  of  us  have 
been  enjoying  ourselves." 

"  Oh,  well,  IM.  Du  Souchet,  it 's  all  owing  to  the 
memories  of  my  childhood.  Did  you  ever  get  to 
thinking  of  something  very  good,  till  you  felt  quite 
angelic,  just  for  a  few  minutes?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that,  Miss  Van  ;  I  feel  exactly 
so  every  time  I  think  of  my  mother,"  said  Clum,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  but  laughing  next  moment  to  hide 
them.  "  One  thing  about  me,  I  have  rather  a  hetero- 
geneous childhood  to  look  back  upon  :  my  mother  11 
Protestant,  and  my  father  a  Roman  Catholic.  Aunt 
Filly,  don't  3^ou  wonder  I  turned  out  the  decent  fellow 
I  am?" 

"  Living  with  your  grandfather's  folks  was  the  mak^ 
ing  of  you,"  replied  Aunt  Filura,  with  unconscious 
pride. 
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*'  Well,  but  3-011  know  when  I  was  a  little  fellow  i 
used  to  confess  all  sorts  of  stuff  to  a  priest.  He  was 
a  fat  old  codger,  took  snuff,  and  went  to  sleep  while  I 
was  rattling  off  ni}'  lesson.  Oh,  I  remember  that  very 
well !  I  called  him  '  mon  pere'  But  I  knew  mother 
didn't  believe  in  him,  and  I  alwa3S  [)inned  my  faithto 
mother." 

"  That's  where  3'ou  were  right,  C'lumbus,"  said  Aunt 
Filura.  I  never  had  the  least  thing  to  do  Avith  Cath- 
olics till  I  came  to  Paris,  but  1  'm  beginning  to  find  out 
the3'  are  queer  creatures.  What  do  3'ou  think  3'ourgirl 
said  to  me  the  other  morning  when  she  came  home  from 
mass  ?  " 

''Who,  Julie?" 

"  Yes.  I  asked  her  what  she  had  been  doing  at 
mass.  '  I  ate  God,'  said  she.  You  ma3'  depend  upon 
it,  C'lumbus,  I  was  shocked  !  " 

'>  Oh,  well,  Aunt  Filly,  that  is  what  she  is  taught,  3'ou 
know.  I  used  to  be  told  the  wafer  was  reall3-  the  bod3' 
of  Christ." 

A  shudder  seemed  to  run  over  Aunt  Filura  from  head 
to  foot,  and  she  dropped  her  knitting-work. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  and  the  poor  girl  ain't  an  atom 
CO  blame.  But  it's  a  dreadful  thing  to  let  her  grow  up 
in  such  darkness.  I  don't  know  how  to  go  to  work  to 
set  her  riglit,  though,  there's  the  trouble.  The  aunt 
that  has  the  care  of  her  is  a  good  Protestant,  but  slie 
has  n't  done  her  dutN." 

When  Aunt  Filura  began  to  talk  it  all  had  to  be  ex- 
plained to  Uncle  Paoli.  He  and  she  had  been  ''rocked 
ill  tlie  same  cradle,"  and  he  felt  that  he  had  a  speciaJ 
claim  on  her,  for  that  reason. 
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"  Now,  Filiira,"  said  he,  in  ii  tone  of  mild  reproof, 
"  have  ii'l  3011  got  enough  on  30ur  hands  without  turning 
missionary?  Catholics  will  be  Catholics,  and  30U  can't 
stop  it,  short  of  cutting  their  heads  of!'.  If  I  was  in 
your  place,  I'd  set  her  a  good  example,  and  let  her 
believe  what  she  's  a  mind  to  " 

"  Perhaps  3-ou  're  right,"  said  Miss  Wix,  thoughtfull}'. 
**I  never  doubted  but  pious  Catholics  would  be  saved. 
It 's  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  there  will  be 
allowances  made  —  " 

*'  Well,  3'ou  've  got  ahead  of  me  there,  Fihny  !  I 
don't  see  how  an^-bod^'  's  going  to  be  saved  that  puts 
more  faith  in  the  Virgin  Mar^-  than  the}'  do  in  Jesus 
Christ.     Wh}',  Filur}',  I  thought  3'ou  was  Orthodox  !  " 

Then  the3'  fell  to  "  theologizing,"  as  Vic  calls  it ; 
Uncle  Paoli's  face  looking  rigidl3'  righteous,  Aunt  Fi- 
lura's  radiant  with  love.  lie  believed  Julie  was  elected 
to  wrath,  I  suppose,  but  it  moved  him  not  a  bit ; 
whereas  Aunt  Filura,  who  hoped  better  things,  was 
3'carning  over  the  child,  desiring  to  bring  her  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Which  had  the  spirit  of 
Christ?     I  did  not  think  it  was  Uncle  Paoli. 

I  said  to  Vic  after  we  got  home  that  I  almost  wished 
Dr.  Zelie  would  take  Aunt  Filura,  instead  of  m3'self,  to 
see  Felicite.  I  began  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  the  under- 
taking. 

"What  good  would  it  do  for  her  to  see  Felicite?" 
said  Vic.  ""She  does  n't  know  French  enough  to  bu3' 
a  potato ;  and  how  would  she  make  out  talking  senti- 
ment?" 

"  Well,  her  face  would  be  enough,  without  her  sa3'- 
\\\^  a  word,"  said  I. 
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Next  da}',  as  the  time  drew  near  when  Dr.  Zelie  was 
to  call  for  me,  I  had  almost  a  panic.  It  gives  3-011  a 
strange  feeling  to  thTnk  of  meeting  a  person  face  to  face, 
whom  3'ou  've  known  onl}'  on  paper.  You  can 't  help 
suspecting  there  has  been  some  illusion  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  dreading  to  put  an  end  to  it,  for  fear  the 
reality'  won't  be  so  pleasant.  No  description  had  been 
given  me  of  P'clicitc  ;  but  I  had  i)ictured  her  to  my 
mind  as  tall  and  dark,  with  starr}'  e3'es,  and  manners 
gentle  but  not  languishing.  I  was  sure,  if  she  lolled 
about  like  Mademoiselle  De  Courcelle,  Dr.  Zelie  would 
never  Iuiax  fancied  her. 

And  how  would  she  like  poor  little  me?  I  dared  not 
think  about  that.  I  made  Vic  oversee  m}-  laces,  and 
give  a  general  air  to  m3'  dress,  while  I  repeated  \w\ 
little  stock  of  French  phrases,  and  tried  to  remember 
the  different  deaths  in  Felicite's  famih'.  She  had  lost 
two  sisters  and  one  brother. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,"  said  I,  drawing  on  ra3'  gloves 
to  descend  ;  "  but  I  have  had  all  along  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious feeling  about  Fclicite,  as  if  I  had  no  business 
to  meddle  with  her.     There  's  witchcraft  in  it,  Yic." 

"  Hush,  child  !  Run  along,  and  hold  up  3-our  head 
like  a  lad}'.  Remember  3'ou  're  as  good  as  an3-bodv, 
and  the)'  came  ver3'  near  running  3'our  father  for  Con- 
gress !  " 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

VIC'S   STORY. 

VISITING   FELICITE. 

'TT'T'ELL,  if  the  truth  were  known,  I  was  a  little 
V  V  uneas}'  about  that  presentiment  which  Van  told 
of  just  as  she  went  to  call  on  Fclicite.  Van  has  been 
subject  to  presentiments  from  a  child  ;  and  so  have  I, 
for  that  matter,  but  with  this  difference, —  hers  are 
apt  to  amount  to  something,    mine  never  do. 

1  stood  and  looked  at  her  as  she  walked  off  with 
Dr.  Zelie,  and  thought  wiiat  a  face  she  had,  full  of 
sweetness  and  high  religious  principle.  Talk  of  Aunt 
Filura's !  Van's  is  one  of  the  same  kind,  without 
the  Roman  nose  and  gra}'  hair ;  and  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me,  "What  if  sometime  somebody"  else 
should  see  her  with  my  e3'es,  somebody-  of  the  dread- 
ful other  sex,  I  mean?"  The  thought  was  a  brand- 
new  one,  and  quite  insupportable  :  I  rushed  np-stairs, 
and  ate  a  galette  —  that's  a  tart  —  to  make  m^^self 
for.o-et  it. 

Am  I  left  to  describe  this  visit?  It  appears  so. 
"Well,  Dr.  Zclic,  in  a  very  decent  mood  (for  him),  con- 
ducted her  to  the  Felicite  villa,  Avhich  proved  to  be  the 
identical  place  whose  walls  we  had  twice  scaled  under 
his  supervision.     The  mansion  was  set  in  a  bower  of 
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trees  iind  rose-bushes,  just  as  it  looked  in  the  pictuift 
only  some  of  the  roses  hatl  dropped  off  b}'  this  time,  for 
it  was  o;rowino;  late  in  the  season. 

"  Does  it  look  as  well  as  3'ou  expected?  "  asked  Dr. 
Zelie. 

"It  is  Arcadia,"  said  Van. 

And  then  she  thought  of  Felicite's  father  ;  and  Dr. 
Zelie  thought  of  him,  too,  for  he  repeated  the  words  of 
that  old  cynic  —  was  it  Dr.  Johnson?  —  "There  is 
death  even  in  Arcadia." 

They  stopped  at  the  porter's  lodge,  as  is  the  custom 
in  France,  rang  a  bell,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
mansion  b}'  a  portress.  The  room  they  entered  was  a 
double  parlor;  and  Dr.  Zelie  opened  the  folding-doo:s 
and  closed  them  after  him,  leaving  Van  alone  in  tlie 
front  salon.  It  was  such  a  mar\el  of  elegance  thai 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  no  right  there ;  she,  a  little 
Quinnebasset  girl.  I  presume  she  was  in  her  lil^'-of- 
the-valley  mood,  sitting,  looking  at  her  little  crossed 
hands,  when  the  hall-door  opened,  and  a  lady  sailed 
into  tlic  room  like  a  black  swan. 

Ever^'thing  about  her  was  black,  except  a  very  small 
white  middle  to  her  crape-bordered  handkerchief,  and 
some  puffs  of  pepper  and-salt  hair  under  a  white  cap. 
Yet  she  was  so  effulj^ent  somehow  that  Van  felt  as  if 
she  ought  to  be  looked  at  through  smoked  glass.  JUit, 
of  course,  it  was  not  Felicitc —  she  was  much  too  okl 
for  that. 

Van  rose,  and  was  tr3iug  to  imitate  one  of  Madame 
Re3's  courtesies,  wiien  the  stately  lad}'  drew  her  into 
her  arms  and  kissed  her. 

*'  I  am  Felicitc's  mother,"  said  she,  in  French  ;  "  an  J 
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you,  my  good  child,  are  the  little  '  gospel'  she  lidks  of 
so  much.  Ah,  yes  ;  Dr.  Zelie  has  told  us  of  you  " 
Aud  she  kissed  her  agniu.  "  Hut  how  it  grieves  mo, 
m}'  darling,  to  sa}'  to  you  that  m}'  poor  Felicite  is  ill ! 
She  is  desolated  not  to  behold  her  charming  friend  ; 
but  just  now  it  is  impossible.  It  is  a  sudden  attack. 
Her  ph^'sician  is  Avith  her  this  moment." 

Van  murmured  that  she  was  very  sorr}^,  which  was 
true  enough.  The  elegant  mamma  took  her  into  the 
garden,  gave  her  some  choice  flowers,  saying  all  the 
while  the  most  complimentarj'  things,  which  Van  onl}' 
half  understood,  and  begging  her  to  come  again,  for 
Felicite  would  continue  to  be  desolated  till  she  should 
behold  her,  and  other  prett}"  French  nonsense  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  It  was  like  listening  to  music. 
Van  followed,  perfectl}^  fascinated,  till  the}'  came  upon 
Dr.  Zelie,  wandering  about  the  grounds  ;  and  after  a 
few  words  between  him  and  madame  he  took  Van 
Hwa}'.  Neither  of  them  spoke  till  they  were  fairly  in 
lie  street,  and  then  Dr.  Zelie  said, — 

'•Well,  Miss  Van?" 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  his  lips  were  set  together 
tight. 

"  Well,  Dr.  Zelie?" 

"  It  was  very  unfortunate,  and  I  consider  that  I  owe 
you  an  apology." 

"  I  don't  see  wlw,  sir  ;  how  could  you  help  it?  " 

Sweet  simplicity  !  You  see  it  had  never  occurred 
to  Van  to  doubt  Felicite's  illness.  Hadn't  her  own 
mother  said  she  was  sick? 

"How  could  you  help  it.  Dr.  Zelie?  You  supposed 
ehe  was  well." 
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"  Very  true.  When  I  saw  lier  this  morning  slie  was 
in  her  usual  healtli  " 

"  But  she  is  verj-  ill  now,  and  her  i)hysii;ian  is  with 
her." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Did  n't  her  mother  tell  3'ou  so?" 

"  I  did  n't  know  she  was  as  bad  as  that." 

Van  said  she  couldn't  help  being  struck  with  Dr. 
Zelie's  appearance.  He  never  manifested  the  slightest 
concern  about  Felicite,  but  curled  liis  lip  scornfully, 
and  apologized  again  for  Van's  disappointment. 

"  I  was  afraid  all  the  time  it  was  rather  bold  in  mo 
to  go,"  said  poor  little  Van,  not  knowing  quite  what  it 
meant.     *'  I  begin  to  think  I  intruded." 

''No,  3'ou  didn't,"  said  Dr.  Zelie  ;  "  3-ou  went  at 
Felicites  request,  and  3'ou  went  with  me.  Have  3-ou 
no  more  confidence  in  me  than  to  suppose  I  would  take 
3-ou  where  you  would  not  be  welcome  ?  " 

I  laughed  when  I  heard  of  that.  It  seemed  to  me,  if 
Van  was  so  ver3'  welcome,  Felicite  might  have  let  her 
come  up  to  her  chamber.  She  could  n't  liave  been  so 
desperatel3'  sick,  or  that  satin-smooth  French  mother 
of  hers  would  n't  have  had  time  to  meander  in  the  gar- 
den and  pick  flowers. 

*'I  don't  understand  it  any  better  than  vou  do,"  said 

Van,  looking  troubled  ;  "  but  I  liave  faith  in  Felicite  " 

"  That's  right,"  said  I  ;  '* '  Faith  is  the  evidence  of 

things  unseen  ;  *  and,  as  3'ou  have  n't  seen  Felicite,  all 

you  can  do  is  to  have  faith  in  her." 

But  r  myself  had  n't  so  much  faith  as  the  outside 
shell  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  I  can't  sa3'  "  I  did  n't 
believe  there  was  no  sich  a  person,""  for  I  had  reason  to 
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think  Fclicite  existed,  and  that  she  was  engaged  to  Dr. 
Zelie  ;  but  I  was  prettj'  sure  her  mother  had  tohl  a 
French  lie,  to  get  Van  out  of  the  house. 

Next  day  a  long  letter  from  Felicite,  full  of  "  desola- 
tion." She  was  pining  so  to  see  Evangeline  that  slie 
would  n't  pi-obably  have  a  happy  moment  till  they  met ; 
l)ut  somehow  she  neglected  to  set  a  time  for  lier  to 
come  again,  and  didn't  promise  to  return  her  call. 
Van  looked  very  sober,  and  did  not  answer  the  letter. 

I  thought  that  was  the  end  of  it;  but  soon  after 
Felicite  sent  a  basket  of  the  loveliest  flowers,  with  a 
billet-doux,  that  bewitched  Van  again.  She  could  n't 
lose  the  correspondence  ;  it  broke  her  heart ;  Van  was 
treating  her  cruell}'  (if  she  would  pardon  the  remark). 
0  pe'ite  Evangeline^  have  pity  !  And  tlien  she  came 
out  with  the  truth  ;  it  was  Van's  letters  she  wanted, 
not  her  visits  ;  she  would  j-ather  correspond  with  her 
than  to  see  her. 

That  was  the  amount  of  it,  though  it  was  coated 
over  with  plent}'  of  French  sugar.  That  unfortunate 
visit !  Alas,  the  disappointment  had  cost  her  man}' 
tears !  but  perhaps  Van  would  n't  have  liked  her  so 
well  if  they  had  met,  her  eyes  were  so  red,  her  heart 
w^as  so  heavy,  her  mind  so  distrait.  By  and  b}'  she 
should  feel  more  like  herself;  then  she  would  call  on 
Van,  and  take  her  to  ride  in  her  new  Jiacre,  with  two 
lovely  ponies.  But  meanwhile,  oh,  meanwhile,  P^van- 
geline  dearest,  one  more  little  letter ! 

Van  swallowed  the  French  sugar  at  one  mouthful, 
took  out  her  dictionar}-,  and  began  to  write.  "  After 
all,  she  didn't  want  to  see  Felicite,"  she  said;  "' had 
alwa3's  been  afraid  of  strangers  ;  and  3'ou  know,  Vic 
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liow  I  dreaded  to  cull  on  lier  in  the  first  place  ;  but 
tliere  's  no  harm  in  letters,  and  this  correspondence  i.^ 
so  romantic ! " 

'•Vandelia  Asburj',"  said  T,  "you've  parted  with 
your  common  sense!  If  you  asked  w\\  advice,— 
which  you  don't,  —  I'd  sa}',  let  this  palavering  French 
girl  alone.'' 

Van  looked  at  me  with  a  sweet  little  pleading  smile, 
but  kept  on  writing  all  the  same.  You  may  remember 
that  she  hadn't  been  placed  in  mj'  care —  it  was  the 
other  wa}'  about  —  she  was  to  take  care  of  herself  and 
me  too;  and,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  our  stor}^ 
you  will  please  observe  what  came  of  it. 

After  this  the  letters  went  on  and  on. 

"  Dr.  Zelie,"  said  I,  one  night  when  we  met  at  his 
house,  "  when  are  3'ou  going  to  take  Van  to  see  that 
invisible  Infelicite  again  ?  "  He  turned  upon  me  with 
one  of  his  quick  glances  to  see  if  I  meant  anything 
sarcastic.     Felicite  was  a  tabooed  subject. 

"  I  don't  know.  When  I  am  particularly-  requested, 
perhaps.     Would  3'Ou  like  to  go  with  us  next  time?" 

"  Thank  you,  sir  ;  /never  wrote  to  Felicite." 

"  No,  3'ou're  a  hard-hearted  little  thing." 

"Is  everj'bod}'  hard-hearted  who  doesn't  write  to 
strangers  ?  " 

"  Put  the  question  the  other  waj'.  Miss  Vic.  Can 
a  person  be  hard-hearted  who  does  write  to  strangers, 
from  pure  sympathy  ?  " 

And  he  gazed  across  the  room  at  Van  with  a  look  as 
amiable  as  his  peculiar  combination  of  features  would 
allow. 

"  Van    is    a    pretty  good    child,"   said    I.     "  But   I 
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wouldn't  be   so   sympathetic   for   a  thousand   dollars; 
it's  such  a  bother." 

lie  laughed.  He  was  perfectly  fascinating  whenever 
lie  laughed. 

'^  You  would  n't  be  so  confiding  You  have  n't  so 
much  faith  in  human  nature  as  your  sister  has,  and  not 
so  much  imagination." 

"  Well,  no,  I  siiould  hope  not !  " 

''  When  I  called  you  hard-hearted,  Victoria,  I  simply 
meant  3-ou  are  matter-of-fact." 

"Did  you?  Glad  you  explained  it.  I  don't  con- 
sider myself  so  very  much  of  a  sinner  for  not  falling  in 
love  with  a  thick  black  veil,  and  some  violet  ink  and 
scented  paper." 

"  Neither  do  I.     I  absolve  3'ou." 

"  Thank  3'ou,  sir." 

"But  there's  your  sister,  now;  look  at  those  big 
organs  of  ideality  on  the  sides  of  her  head,  near  the 
forehead.  They  are  as  flighty  as  the  wings  on  Mercu- 
ry's slippers  ;  they  take  her  where  yow.  can  't  go.  Miss 
Vic." 

"  Yes,  and  where  I  don't  want  to  go.  Do  you  believe 
in  phrenolog}',  Dr.  Zelie?  " 

"  No  ;  only  when  it  happens  to  agree  with  what  I 
knew  before." 

"  But  how  did  you  find  out  that  Van  has  so  much 
imagination?     People  in  general  don't  mistrust  it." 

"No,  she  has  the  tact  to  keep  it  to  herself." 

"  Well,  but  how  did  you  find  it  out,  then?  " 

"  Merel}-  b}'  studying  her." 

"I    shouldn't    dare   let  her  know   that.     It    would 
frighten  her  to  be  studied.     Did  you  ever  study  me  ?  " 
6 
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"  Well,  I  've  made  the  attempt." 

"  Dear  me  !  I  suppose  3-011  do  it  when  you  are  sit- 
ting so  glum,  and  appear  to  be  thinking  over  hospital 
cases.  It's  downright  SI3'  of  you.  But  tell  me  what 
you've  discovered.     Are  Van  and  I  alike?" 

"  Not  much,  as  yet." 

*'  What  does  '  as  3'et '  mean?  " 

**  Wh}',  you  are  growing  towards  each  other.  People 
always  do  who  live  together ;  that  is,  if  the}'  are  much 
attached." 

"  Well,  go  on  now  ;  compare  us." 

''Well,  I'll  compare  3'ou  to  a  rabbit;  3'ou  are  aU 
ways  darting  out  of  unexpected  corners.  As  for  Van- 
delia,  let  me  see,  I  should  compare  her  to  a  ship  ; 
ever3'thing  in  perfect  order,  onl3'  there  must  be  a 
breeze,  or  she  won't  sail ;  let  her  alone,  and  she  is  too 
quiet." 

'"  O  fie,  doctor,  a  ship  and  a  rabbit !  I  never  felt  so 
small  in  nn'  life.  But  tell  some  more.  What  are  our 
tempers  ?  " 

"  You  have  n't  an3'  —  to  speak  of." 

"What?  I  no  temper?  Win,  I 'm  angr3' this  min- 
ute." 

*•  Well,  I  'm  not  afi-aid  of  you.  You  've  onl}'  taken 
two  or  three  waltzing-steps,  and  danced  an  extra  sparkla 
into  3'our  eyes,  and  an  extra  color  into  3'our  cheeks. 
It  is  perfecth'  harmless,  and  ver3'  becoming." 

*' Harmless  !  I 've  a  great  mind  to  113' into  one  of 
ni}'  C3clones  of  rage,  and  then  I  guess  3'ou  'U  be  scared  ! 
But  what  about  Van's  temper?  " 

He  shook  his  head.     "  Tough  !  " 

*'  Wh3',  Dr.  Zelie,  are  n't  30U  ashamed  of  3'ourself ?  '' 
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''  Then,  you  need  n't  have  asked  me  the  question,  Miss 
Vic." 

How  true  !  But  Van  is  a  regular  little  Indian,  and  I 
was  curious  to  see  if  he  had  found  it  out. 

Here  Etienne  came  along,  and  handed  his  uncle  a 
photograph  he  had  found  on  the  lloor.  I  could  have 
boxed  tlie  child's  ears,  for  it  was  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Ulmer  ;  and  before  I  had  stopped  to  think,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  I  dropped  that  out  of  ni}'  pocket !  " 

Dr.  Zelie  restored  the  picture  to  me  with  a  look  of 
surprise,  and  I  blushed  horridl}'. 

"  I  gave  it  to  Chun  first,  and  he  said  he  did  n't  see 
how  it  ever  came  in  this  house,"  said  Etienne,  the 
little  wretch  !  I  made  up  ni}'  mind  I  would  n't  go  with 
him  to  see  his  rabbits  that  evening. 

"  B}'  the  Ava}',  Dr.  Zelie,"  said  I,  for  the  sake  of  sa}'- 
iiig  something,  "  have  you  a  good,  honest  picture  of 
Fclicite  ?  I  am  a  little  curious  to  see  her  —  without 
her  veil,  I  mean." 

"  I  have  no  picture  of  her  whatever,"  replied  Dr. 
Zelie,  and  walked  oft\  I  had  finished  him  for  the  even- 
ing. Like  the  man  in  the  poem,  "  he  never  smiled 
again." 

After  we  got  home,  I  told  Van  Dr.  Zelie  had  com- 
pared her  to  a  ship,  and  her  humble  sister  to  a  rabltit ; 
and  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  he  himself  was  like. 

'"  Like  a  dark  lantern,"  said  she. 

1  Avas  struck  witli  the  force  of  her  comparison.  He 
could  be  as  fascinating  as  —  well,  a  Spanish  bandit, 
wlien  he  chose  :  but,  mind  30U,  he  did  n't  often  choose  ; 
and  I  say  this  is  positively  sinful  in  a  world  where  so 
man}'  men  aie  foreordained  to  be   stupid.     Occasion- 
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ally  he  flashed  out  witli  some  unexpected  brillianc}- ;  but 
before  3-ou  'd  recovered  from  the  dazzle  he  had  sliut 
himself  up  again,  as  Van  said,  like  a  dark  lantern  ;  and 
there  was  no  knowing  when  he  would  beam  next,  or  in 
what  direction.  You  couldn't  help  watching  him, 
though ;  3'ou  were  curious  to  see  this  hidden  light 
stream  out.  Still,  as  I  told  Van,  I  prefer  people  more 
of  the  comet  order,  that  shine  when  the}'  do  shine,  and 
then  whisk  otf  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  instead  of 
sitting  round  under  a  bushel. 

But  I   firmly  resolved  I  never  would  question   him 
ag:ain  about  Felicite. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

VAN'S    STORY. 
HIDE      AND      SEEK. 

T"IC  spcalcs  of  1113'  friendship  for  Felicite  as  sonie^ 
lliiiig  rather  absurd  ;  but  I  was  n't  to  be  convinced 
of  it  then.  I  Avas  naturally  very  set  in  mj'  wa^',  often 
to  the  extent  of  bein^^  foolish  and  disascreeable.  I 
thought  I  was  doing  a  good  thing,  to  cheer  a  sad  heart 
and  practise  in}'  French  at  the  same  time.  And  then, 
too,  Felicity's  letters  grew  more  and  more  charming. 
The  sadness  gradually'  died  out  of  them  ;  —  and  tlicj' 
were  so  fall  of  buo^'ancy,  good  sense,  piquant  little  say- 
ings, and  rac}'  anecdotes,  that  I  would  n't  have  missed 
them  for  anything.  I  wondered  how  Columbus  Du 
Sonchet  could  have  spoken  of  Felicite  as  a  buttertly. 
I  thought  no  one  but  a  gifted  and  good  woman  could 
write  as  she  did  ;  and  it  was  strange  she  should  throvv- 
awa}'  so  much  time  on  a  poor  scribbler  like  me.  I  fell 
into  the  habit  of  translating  her  letters  for  mamma,  onl}' 
it  was  impossible  alwa3's  to  conve\'  the  delicate  shades 
of  meanins;  into  our  colorless  Enajlish  :  a  flower  is  n't 
the  same  flower  after  you  have  dried  and  j^ressed  it. 
Still  mamma  enjoyed  Felicite  at  second  hand,  and,  I 
am  happ3'  to  say,  approA'cd  of  her.  But  the  time 
came   vrhen  I   stopped  translating. 

One    thiuLT    Vihich    added    not    a    little    zest    to   our 
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corrospondence  was  the  fact  that  Fclicitc  knew  all 
about  111}'  doings  and  goings,  and  seemed  to  be 
playfully  watching  me  from  a  distance.  She  could 
distinguish  me  from  Vic  in  an}-  crowd,  she  said,  b}- 
the  feather  in  m^'  hat,  which  scarcely  stirred,  or  at 
most  sailed  slowly,  while  Vic's  was  in  a  continual 
dance.  She  knew  my  face,  too,  b}'  heart,  ever}'  feature 
of  it,  and  approved  of  the  warm  tinge  of  3'ellow  in  my 
e^'es  —  "  It  took  the  chill  off  the  blue"  ;  a  French  wa}' 
of  sa3ing  vnx  e^'es  are  gray.  Whenever  I  went  on  the 
street  after  this,  I  was  in  quite  a  flutter,  whether  m}' 
feather  betra^'ed  it  or  not.  I  was  n't  used  to  being 
noticed,  except  as  "  Vic's  sister"  ;  but  now,  if  a  well- 
dressed  lady  happened  to  look  at  me,  ni}'  heart  beat, 
and  I  fancied  I  had  found  Fclicite.  The  day  we  went 
to  the  French  Protestant  church  with  Clum  Du  vSouchet, 
I  was  sure  I  saw  her  ;  and  she  looked  like  her  mother- 
with  the  same  liquid  brown  ej'cs,  and  the  same  queenly 
pose  of  the  head.  I  gazed  at  her  hard  in  passing  out 
of  church,  and  she  gave  me  a  smile  —  meant  for  for- 
giveness, I  suppose  ;  but  I  took  it  for  a  smile  of  recog- 
nition, till  I  heard  a  little  child  call  her  mamma,  and 
then  I  knew  it  was  not  Fclicite.  During  July,  August, 
and  September,  I  met  countless  Fclicites,  and  so  did 
A'ic.  It  was  a  pleasant  diversion  ;  and  at  Aunt  Filura's, 
ever}^  Thursday  night,  ]\I.  Du  Souchet  watched  his  op- 
portunity, and  asked  me,  laughing,  — 

"-  Wcfl,  have  you  found  Felicitc?  " 

Vic  answered  for  me,  '' O  yes,  we've  found  lior," 
and  described  some  droll  specimen,  crooked  or  blind  or 
lialf  witted,  that  we  had  met  in  our  walks. 

*'  You  need  n't  be  looking   for   a   stud}'  in   diseased 
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anatom} ,    girls.       Fclicitc   is   one    of    the    liamlsomest 
women  ill  Paris." 

"  Poll,  tliat  's  a  fairy  story,  M.  Du  Souchct !  You 
never  heard  of  a  handsome  Avoman  in  3'our  life  tliat 
did  n't  want  to  be  seen,  /believe  Felicitc  is  a  fright, 
or  she  wouldn't  hide  herself  in  this  wa}'." 

"  Ahem !  Here  comes  Uncle  Zeke.  Let 's  talk 
about  steamboats." 

I  alwa3'S  felt  as  if  I  were  stealing,  when  I  asked  any 
questions  about  Felicite  ;  and  no  one  gave  me  the  least 
information,  not  even  Henriette.  But  I  thought  I  knew 
her  as  a  broad-minded,  tender-hearted  woman  ;  and  I  told 
her  a  great  many  things  on  paper,  which  it  surprises  me 
now  to  remember.  I  told  her  how  hard  I  liad  to  stud}' 
to  keep  up  with  my  bright  twin-sister,  and  how  I  hated 
m^'self  sometimes  for  my  sluggish  temperament. 

In  reply,  she  said  "  she  was  glad  I  was  not  like  Vic, 
alwaA's  on  wings  ;  she  enjo3'ed  people  who  could  be 
quiet.  If  she  were  a  man,  she  should  fall  in  love  with 
me  inevitably ;  but  with  Vic  she  should  never  get 
beyond  admiration." 

I  was  thoroughl}'  amazed  at  this,  and  thought  it  must 
be  because  I  had  expressed  sj-mpath}'  for  her  in  her 
trouble. 

"  0  no,  I  had  seen  3-ou  before  that.  I  knew  3'Our 
broad  white  forehead  with  its  fine  ran2:e  of  thought.  I 
had  even  been  near  enough  to  look  into  the  lucid  gra}' 
depths  of  your  eyes.  l^efore  3'ou  ever  thought  of 
writing  to  mo,  I  told  ra3^  friend  Dr.  Zelie  I  wanted  to 
know  3^ou." 

Vic  laughed.  "  You  are  both  falling  in  love,"  said 
she,  "as  straight  as  3'ou  can  go."     It  ma3'  be  true  I 
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was  a  little  in  love.  I  wonder  if  what  satisfies  ns  most  iiv 
love  is  not  the  appreciation  we  receive  ?  AVe  like  to  think 
somebody  knows  ns  and  believes  in  ns ;  then  it  seems 
that  there  must  be  something  about  us  worth  caring 
for,  after  all,  and  we  hold  our  heads  a  little  higher. 

About  this  time,  I  remember  I  wrote  an  essay  on 
friendship,  exalting  it  far  above  love.  I  suppose  it 
amused  our  professor,  for  he  showed  it  to  IMadame  Rev. 
She  looked  very  mischievous,  took  her  carved  bottle 
out  of  her  pocket,  poured  some  snuff  on  the  back  of 
her  fat  hand,  regaled  her  nose,  and  said,  — 

"All  this  you  sa}*  of  friendshi^j  is  verj'  charming, 
my  little  monkey ;  but  let  ns  wait  a  while,  and  then 
you  '11  see  new  things,  3'ou  little  girl  who  know  not 
love." 

Well,  I  did  see  new  things  presently,  though  not  in 
the  wa}'  madame  predicted. 

Meanwhile  we  were  studying  pretty  hard,  and  having 
very  pleasant  evenings  at  the  Dn  Souchets'.  "We  met 
there  a  great  man}'  people,  mostly  3'oung  or  middle- 
aged,  but  of  various  nationalities.  It  was  a  great  help 
to  our  French,  and  Vic  thoroughly  enjoyed  it ;  but  I 
must  sa}'  I  preferred  quiet  talks  with  Clum,  Dr.  Zelie, 
and  Aunt  Filura.  Clum  wanted  to  draw  me  out  before 
his  friends,  and  I  tried  to  be  agreeable  ;  but  the  more 
I  tried  the  shyer  I  felt. 

But  Vic  made  up  for  m^'  shortcomings.  She  was  n't 
afraid  of  king  or  kaiser,  and  there  was  nobody  so  quick 
at  repartee,  not  one.  It  was  n't  long  before  she  could 
make  her  bright  little  speeches  in  French  as  well  as 
English,  and  put  on  graceful  foreign  airs,  wliich  seem<Hl 
as  natural  as  life,  and  Avere  i)ositivel3'  bewitching.     It 
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was  oas}'  fur  her  to  imitate  what  pleased  her  ;  and  t(^ 
sec  her  sometimes  you  would  hardh'  have  believed  lier 
a  countiy  girl,  boni  and  bred  in  Quinnebasset.  She 
eclipsed  Hcnriette,  but  Henriette  revenged  herself  1)y 
insinuating  that  she  never  saw  a  young  lady  so  ex-ceed- 
ingh'  forward  in  her  manners. 

When  geutlemeu  were  present  it  was  understood  that 
Miss  Wix  was  to  play  duenna  ;  but  it  was  a  ver}'  mild 
and  harmless  duenna, 30U  ma}' be  sure,  for  when  French 
was  going  on  all  she  could  do  was  to  sit  and  smile. 

More  than  once  I  heard  Henriette  make  fun  of  the 
dear  old  Li'!}',  right  before  her  face  ;  and  Aunt  Filura, 
without  knowing  what  was  said,  would  flush  and  look 
uncomfortable  :  but  only  for  a  moment ;  she  was  so 
near  heaven  always,  that  nothing  vexed  her  long. 

As  for  Uncle  Paoli,  he  was  always  there,  "putting 
himself  round  in  the  wa}',"  he  said  ;  and  I  was  often 
fenced  off  in  a  corner  with  him  for  the  whole  evening. 
"  There  didn't  seem  to  be  an3ijod3'  else  he  could  have 
any  rational  conversation  with,  except  Fihny,  and  she 
was  lost  in  a  book.  He  got  tired  of  so  much  piano- 
playing  and  hopping  round ;  it  seemed  sill}'  and 
foolish." 

I  suppose  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  we  disturbed 
the  rest  of  the  people  by  talking  so  loud.  But  it  was 
worst  of  all  when  he  produced  letters  from  his  pocket, 
and  asked  me  to  "  read  them  out."  Sometimes  they 
were  from  INIr.  Ulmer  ;  and  I  had  to  raise  ni}'  voice  so 
much  that  all  Lucius's  family  affairs  became  public  prop- 
erty, also  his  modest  requests  for  mone}'.  And  some- 
times Uncle  Paoli  volunteered  remarks  about  Lucius, 
which  made  Vic  blush  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 
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"  SolTv  tells  mc  tlic  bo}-  is  carrying  on  a  correspond- 
ence Avith  some  girl  from  your  town,  Vancleel}*.  Have 
you  any  notion  who  it  is?  It's  ridiculous  for  him  to 
think  of  being  married  yet  a  while,  and  I'm  going  to 
tell  him  so.  lie's  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  tliis 
Avriting-business  for  the  newspapers,  and  Lucius  never 
was  ver}'  rugged  " 

Then  he  complained  of  "the  boy's"  extravagance, 
and  wound  up  usually  b}'  saying,  *'  He  need  n't  look  for 
an}'  of  my  propert}'  till  I  'm  dead  and  gone  ;  and  I  may 
end  m}^  days  in  the  poorhouse,  Vandeely ;  J  ain't  earri- 
ing  a  cent." 

Dr.  Zelie  did  not  spend  much  time  in  the  parlor ;  )>ut 
wdien  he  came  in,  and  saw^  me  shut  off  in  the  corner,  he 
thought  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

*'  You  are  too  kind,  Miss  Van,  too  self-sacrificing, 
altogether." 

Of  course  I  had  to  explain  that  it  was  not  disinter- 
ested kindness,  it  was  mosth'  difhdence,  that  made  me 
cliuii  to  Uncle  Paoli.  I  knew  I  was  n't  an  ornament 
to  societ}',  and  I  was  glad  to  hide. 

"You  needn't  have  told  of  that,  Vandelia.  Win- 
did  n't  3-ou  let  me  think  3-ou  acted  from  pure  benevo- 
lence?" 

I  looked  u[)  in  surprise,  for  I  did  n't  always  know 
how  to  take  Dr.  Zelie. 

"  Man}'  young  ladies  are  not  so  scrupulous,  let  me 
tell  you.  The}'  will  accept  undeserved  compliments  ; 
yes,  and  do  it  very  charmingly,  too." 

He  spoke  with  a  bitter  sort  of  smile,  as  if  lie  liad 
some  special  case  in  his  mind  ;  some  Frencli  girl,  p(  i- 
haj^s.     He  often  said  hard,  sarcastic  things  like  tlii.t. 
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and  I  Uiought  he  must  be  rather  a  misanthropic  man.     I 
did  not  know  liim  then      I  saw  and  understood  so  little  ! 

Partly  for  my  sake,  I  fear,  parlor  theatricals  were 
p-  oposed  ;  Init  it  was  of  no  use,  I  could  not  shine. 
The}'  were  a  great  success,  however,  and  were  kept 
soinsr  all  fall  and  winter. 

Vic  was  in  her  element. 

"  Dress  me  up  and  put  me  on  the  boards,"  said  she, 
"  and  I'm  a  blissful  creature  " 

Her  acting  was  often  so  delightfulh'  funu}'  that  I 
have  seen  Dr.  Zelie  throw  himself  into  a  chair,  perfectly' 
helpless  from  laughter.  It  was  worth  something  to 
make  a  man  laugh  who  was  so  mood}',  and  took  life  so 
hard. 

All  the  Du  Souchets  had  dramatic  talent,  especially 
Clum.     I  alone  was  a  lay-figure. 

"  You  have  n't  an}'  great  of  a  gift,  that 's  a  fact, 
Vandeely  ;  you  'd  better  come  here  and  sit  long  o'  me, 
and  look  on,"  said  Uncle  Paoli.  So  I  drifted  back  to 
my  corner  again.  Uncle  Paoli  enjoyed  good  acting, 
and  did  n't  like  to  see  it  spoiled. 

Poor  little  untalented  me  !  I  wondered  if  F'elicite 
would  rate  me  quite  so  highly,  if  she  knew  me  just  as  I 
really  was.  Well,  I  could  appreciate  the  fun,  and  that 
was  more  tlian  Aunt  Filura  could  do.  She  smiled  when- 
ever the  rest  of  us  laughed  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  from 
pure  benevolence,  and  to  show  she  did  n't  consider  our 
foolishness  wicked.  I  think  Clum  was  right  when  he 
said  she  was  utterly  destitute  of  a  sense  of  humor. 

She  was  very  much  tossed  up  and  down  in  her  mind 
about  this  time  with  regard  to  Julie,  the  Catholic 
servant-maid. 
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'  I  don't  sec  as  rill  1113'  talking-  docs  her  an  atom  of 
good,"  said  she  one  evening,  ^vhen  there  were  no 
strangers  present;   "she  cheats  dreadfiill}- " 

"  Oh,  I  thousjht  you  calcuhited  the  Catholics  were  about 
right,  and  going  to  be  saved,"  retorted  Uncle  Paoli. 

''  I  said  J>io^^>■  Catholics,  Wx.  Doggertj' ;  but  you  see, 
when  I  give  Julie  some  money  to  pa}'  the  grocery  bills, 
she  keeps  part  of  it  herself,  and  I  can't  make  her  own 
it  is  wrong." 

'* Well,  auntie,"  exclaimed  Henriettc,  "she  has  al- 
wa3'S  done  just  so,  and  the  trades-people  bear  her  out 
in  it.     Why  Hiould  she  think  it  is  wrong?" 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Vic. 

"  Wh}',  the  trades  people  make  our  bills  larger  than 
they  ought  to  be,  just  for  the  sake  of  letting  Julie  get  a 
share.  She  pa3\s  tliem  the  mone}',  and  the}'  give  her 
back  a  little  of  it ;  that's  all." 

Vic  and  I  were  surprised  to  hear  Henriette  speak  of 
it  so  coolly. 

"  Why,  girls,  all  the  servants  act  just  so.  They  will 
do  the  marketing,  and  make  their  percentage,  or  they 
won't  stay  with  you.     They  say  it's  their  privilege." 

*' Privilege ! "  cried  Uncle  Paoli;  "it's  nothinj^ 
short  of  swindling  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Filura  ;  "  and  I  can't  bear  to  have 
Zekel  cheated  out  of  so  much  money.  It  all  falls  back 
upon  him." 

The  next  thing  we  heard  about  it.  Miss  Wix  had 
decided  to  send  Julie  away,  and  do  the  work  herself. 
l»ut  the  trouble  was,  Julie  would  n't  go  without  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  character.  Miss  Wix  appealed  to 
"  Zekel,"  in  distress. 
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"  Wliiit.  o:in  the  girl  be  tliinking  of  to  expect  such  a 

nrmg?" 

"  But  ic  is  the  law,"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  smiling  at  his 
aunt's  hoiTitied  face  ;  "  you'll  have  to  give  her  a  gooil 
character,  or  3'ou  can't  get  rid  of  her." 

"  I  hiid  n't  the  faintest  idea  France  was  such  an 
uif\3riucipled  place,"  said  Miss  Wix,  more  distressed 
than  ever. 

It  ended  in  her  keeping  Julie,  not  because  she  wanted 
to,  but  because  she  "  could  n't  sign  her  name  to  a  bare- 
faced lie."  But  Julie  never  cheated  afterwards.  She  had 
a  Huguenot  aunt  in  the  cit}',  who  led  a  saintl}^  life,  and 
took  care  of  Julie's  3'oung  sisters.  Perhaps  this  woman 
had  a  good  influence  over  the  girl,  but  I  always  thought 
Miss  Wix  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  sudden  reformation. 

"  Madame  Week  (Miss  Wix)  is  the  best  woman  I 
ever  saw,"  said  Julie.  "I  know  not  what  I  would  not 
do  for  her.  Ah,  she  is  like  a  saint  in  heaven !  If  I 
have  a  pain  in  ni}'  chest  she  makes  me  go  to  bed,  and 
she  steeps  me  beautiful  tisanes!  I  think  the  H0I3' 
Virgin  must  love  Madame  Week,  though  she  is  not  of 
the  right  religion,  poor  thing  !  " 

Ga}',  pert  Julie  Papeneau  !  She  was  just  the  age  of 
us  twins  ;  and  I  liked  to  steal  into  the  kitchen,  and  talk 
French  with  her  while  she  washed  the  dishes.  She  was 
Aery  pious,  in  her  way,  and  kept  a  silk  chain  round 
her  neck,  with  a  little  bag  attached  to  it,  full  of  the 
bones  of  somebod}'  —  I  think  it  was  St.  Francis;  at 
an3'  rate,  it  was  her  patron  saint,  and  his  relics  pro- 
tected her  from  fevers,  she  said. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

VIC'S  STORY. 
VIC    QUESTIONS. 

MUCH  obliged  to  1113'  sweet  sister  Vandelia  for 
her  very  charitable  remarks  about  me  in  the 
last  chapter ;  hut  I  was  beliaving  dreadfuU}'.  After 
the  Theobolds  came  to  Paris  I  was  worse  than  ever. 
Van's  little  barque  was  steered  b}'  principle  ;  but  mine 
just  floated  about  like  a  chip  in  a  freshet.  I  was  lazy- 
minded,  I  didn't  stud}',  1  didn't  read,  I  didn't  care 
what  became  of  the  rest  of  the  world  if  I  onl}'  had  a 
good  time.  I  liked  to  be  admired  ;  "  and  there 's  where 
I  missed  it,"  as  Uncle  Paoli  used  to  say  in  regard  to 
his  liavino;  neolected  to  take  a  second  wife. 

O  well,  we  have  to  live  one  life  before  we  learn  how 
to  live.  If  I  could  onl}'  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  do 
it  over  again,  I  M  go  out  in  tliat  stone  kitchen  and  talk 
with  Julie  Papeneau  ;  for  slie  died  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  poor  thing  !  And  I  'd  sit  in  the  corner  in  the  old- 
maidishest  manner,  and  let  Uncle  Paoli  grumble  at  me, 
because  —  well,  you '11  know  by  and  bv  —  I'il  do  two 
or  three  things  I  didn't  do,  I'll  warrant  30U.  Biil^ 
then,  there's  this  comfort  in  looking  over  \w\'  past  life  : 
I  have  served  as  a  warning,  and  so  done  as  much  good 
as  if  I  'd  been  an  example.  I  'in  glad  I  've  made  myself 
useful  in  my  day  and  generation. 
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It  ^vas  not  onl}'  French  people  who  came  to  the  Dii 
Souchets',  but  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  I  know  not  what 
all.  Paris  is  'Hhe  home  of  nations,"  and  if  you  can 
speak  Frencii  30U  can  get  along  with  anybod}-,  even 
tlie  Poles.  Si  ill  I  enjoyed  m3'self  best  with  the  Theo- 
bolds.  The}'  had  been  our  fellow-passengers  in  cross- 
ing the  ocean,  had  been  in  German}'  all  summer,  and 
were  to  spend  the  winter  in  Paris.  I  could  tell  many 
things  about  them  and  a  few  other  people  ;  but  what 
stands  out  most  prominently  just  now  is  Van's  affair 
with  Felicitc.     That  was  approaching  a  crisis. 

The  letters  were  going  on  as  usual.  I  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  them  ;  but  Van  had  favored  me  with 
extracts,  expecting  me  to  go  into  raptures,  and  T  had 
tried  my  best,  though,  not  having  any  poetry  in  my 
soul,  I  wasn't  always  sure  when  it  was  the  proper 
place  to  say  '^  O  exquisite  ! "  But,  by  and  by,  Van 
ceased  speaking  of  Felicite.  I  did  n't  observe  this  at 
first,  for  my  mind  was  full  of  other  things  ;  but  one 
evening,  as  I  sat  droning  away  at  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ulmer,  I  heard  a  little  sigh,  looked  up,  and  saw  that 
Van  was  holding  her  pen  in  air,  and  staring  into 
vacancy. 

"What  is  it,  dear?  Hasn't  the  dictionary  a  w^ord 
that's  oood  enoui2,h  for  Felicite?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  say,  Vic, 
that's  all." 

"Ditto  in  my  case,"  said  I.  "Van,  you  and  I  are 
kindred  spirits,  for  ni}'  letters  to  ]\Ir.  Ulmer  are  a 
perfect  drag.  Come,  now  :  you  help  me,  and  then  I  '11 
help  you," 

"  Don't  you  wish  we  had  gas  in  our  room  ?     These 
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tullow  candles  don't  give  half  light  enough,"  said  Van, 
evasivel}-,  and  looked  so.embarrased  that  the  bump  of 
curiosit}'  on  tlie  end  of  my  nose  began  to  tingle. 

"  Wh}',  now  I  think  of  it.  Van,  I  have  n't  seen  an y 
of  Fclicitc's  letters  for  ever  so  long.  What  did  she 
write  last?" 

'•  Well,  she  wrote  various  things." 

"  You  don't  sa}'  so  !  Anything  particular,  special, 
extraordinary,  un-read-aloud-al)le  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,  a  little  so,"  Vau  admitted. 

I  saw  then  that  alfairs  were  growing  confidential,  and 
ail  that  was  expected  of  me  was  to  mind  \\\\  own  busi- 
ness. I  did  n't  like  it  a  bit.  I  never  relished  having 
people  come  to  Van  with  fheir  stupid  pi-ivac}-,  and  they 
were  ahva^'S  doing  it.  I  smiled  in  the  sweetest  manner, 
and  began  to  drone  awa}-  again  at  my  letter  ;  but  I  fancy 
m}'  e^'es  had  grown  green. 

For  several  days  it  was  evident  that  something  was 
troubling  Van,  though  she  did  n't  mean  I  should  know 
it.  She  tried  to  appear  as  usual,  and  cleared  her  brows 
whenever  I  looked  at  her,  as  if  she  would  say,  — 

''Oh,  I'm  not  perplexed  at  all  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  I 
am,  you  nmst'nt  suspect  it." 

It  had  something  to  do  with  Dr.  Zelie  ;  for  she  dropped 
her  e^es  if  he  happened  to  come  near  her,  and  seemed 
more  than  ever  to  draw  oft'  into  corners. 

"  Pitv  l)r,  Zelie  is  so  disao^reeable  to  vou,"  snid  I, 
maliciously,  after  an  evening  at  the  Du  Souchets'. 

'•Why,  Vic,  Avhat  an  idea!  I  like  him  very  mucli 
indeed  !  "' 

"Do  30U  ?  Tluit 's  more  than  1  can  say.  I  think 
he 's  an  old  bear."  « 
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"  Well,  lie  's  rather  cross  ;  but  perhaps  lie  has  a  great 
deal  to  trouble  him." 

"  All,  indeed  !"  said  I,  pricking  up  ni}-  ears.  "  An}'- 
thing  special?" 

"Well,  he  has  a  great  manj^  poor  people  on  his 
hands,  for  one  tiling.  Clum  tells  me  he  is  extremel}^ 
kind  to  the  poor." 

"  Well,  I  knew  that  before,  but  was  n't  aware  it  had 
been  the  means  of  souring  his  disposition." 

Van  laughed,  and  began  to  talk  of  other  matters.  If 
there  was  something  preying  upon  Dr.  Zelie's  mind,  I 
should  never  know  of  it  through  her.  Then  I  began  to 
look  back  upon  the  evening  just  passed  ;  and  it  struck 
me  that  Van  had  been  unusually'  sober,  and  Dr.  Zelie 
unusualk  cross.  I  had  romped,  and  been  a  little  too 
free  with  Mr.  Theobold,  I  must  confess ;  but  I  did  n't 
consider  it  an}^  of  "  Uncle  Zeke's  "  business,  and  was 
angr}'  when  he  looked  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  and  began  to  scold  Henriette  for  my  benefit. 

*'  Be  more  quiet  in  your  manners,  I  beg  of  you," 
said  he,  in  a  low  tone.     Henriette  was  ready  to  cr}-. 

"  Oh,  Nunky,  what  have  I  done  ?  Just  joked  a  little 
with  Monsieur  Lenoir." 

*'  Never  mind,"  whispered  I,  "  don't  3'ou  see  he  is 
whipping  me  over  your  shoulders  ?  I  'm  the  one  that 
has  been  talking  too  much,  and  he  thinks  I  've  steppecj 
out  of  m}^  sphere." 

He  overheard  me. 

^'  Did  I  make  any  allusion  to  spheres  ?  "  said  he. 

"  No,  sir ;  but  you  think  women  belong  in  them,  \ 
know  you  do  ;  you  're  just  one  of  that  kind." 

It 'was  saucy  of    me:    but  he    was    altogether    too 
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cross,  and  I  wanted  to  let  him  know  I  was  n't  afraid  of 
him  ;  besides,  it  always  put  him  in  good  humor  to  be 
answered  sharpl}'. 

"  Well,  let 's  hear  some  more  about  woman's  sphere," 
said  he,  blandly.  "You're  sure  to  have  3'our  views  on 
the  subject ;  what  is  her  sphere  ?  " 

"  As  nearly  as  I  can  understand  it,  sir,  she  is  sup- 
posed to  revolve  around  some  object,  is  n't  she?  And 
I  should  sa}'  that  object  is  —  man." 

"Come  this  way,  Mr.  Theobold,"  said  Dr.  Zelie. 
"  Miss  Victoria  is  explaining  woman's  sphere  as  a  sort 
of  solar  S3'stem,  Don't  3'ou  want  to  come  over  here 
and  get  some  light?  So  3'ou  set  mankind  in  the  middle, 
do  3'OU,  Miss  Vic?     Kow  flattering  to  us  !  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  don't,  sir  ;  3'ou  set  3'ourselves  there. 
You  've  had  it  3'our  own  Ava3'5  3'ou  know.  We  don't 
have  the  least  thing  to  do  about  it,  onlv  just  to  whirl." 

"Good,"  said  Mr.  Theobold;  "now  I  fnlh'  under- 
stand woman's  mission.  But  what  is  man's,  if  3--ou'll 
be  so  good  as  to  inform  us?" 

"Man's  mission?  Man's  mission?  Wh3-,  I  never 
heard  the  words  before.  I  don't  believe  there  is  such 
a  thing,  Mr.  Theo])old.  Men  were  sent  into  the  world 
to  watch  us  women,  and  keep  us  in  our  orbits.  That 's 
about  enough,  I  should  think." 

"We  do  it  b3'  attraction,  of  course?"  asked  Dr. 
Zelie. 

"  WeH,  3'es,  there  are  such  cases  ;  l)ut,  as  a  general 
thing,  men  tr3''  to  keep  us  in  our  orbits  by  criticising 
us,  and  telling  us  if  we  don't  do  exactlv  thus  and  so 
they  won't  smile  on  us  ;  and  that  brings  us  round  in 
a  twinkling." 
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"I'm   gliid   you    appreciate    our    smiles,"   said    Dr. 

Zelie,  beaming-  out  brightly  ;  and  after  that  he  behaved 

like  a  gentleman.     There's  nothing  like  giAing  these 

lords  of  creation  a  piece  of  your  mind  once  in  a  while. 

Goodness  me  !     Was  I  going  to  be  snubbed  by  Xunky  ? 

He  need  n't  think  he  had  been  appointed  my  guardian  ! 

Well,  as   I   before   remarked,  Van  was   wonderfully 

quiet  and  serious  that  evening.     Uncle  Paoli  kept  her 

in  the  corner,  "  along  o'  him,"  and  she  chatted  a  little 

with  Clum  ;   but  I  saw  that  her  eyes  kept  wandering 

towards  Dr.  Zelie  with  a  tender,  pitying  look.     He  wen't 

np  to  her  once,  and  tried  to  talk ;  but  she  shrank  away, 

like  the  little  shivering  flower  we  children  used  to  call 

"lady's  ear-ring."     It  was  only  timidity;  but  perhaps 

he  mistook  it  for  aversion  ;  at  any  rate,  he  immediately 

turned,  and  addressed  his  remarks  to  Uncle  Paoli. 

We  went  home  rather  late  that  night;  and  Van 
hadn't  mnch  to  say  about  the  charades,  or  anything 
else.  I  went  to  sleep  like  a  Christian,  and  supposed 
she  did  the  same  ;  but  sometime  in  the  little  o'clocks 
I  was  wakened  from  a  lovely  dream  by  what  seemed  to 
be  a  moan,  and  next  minute  heard  my  ditto  catch  her 
breath  in  a  quick  sob.  She  was  crying,  and  /  did  n't 
know  why.     To  think  it  had  come  to  this  ! 

Van  never  was  one  of  the  tearful  kind.  I  rememlier 
when  we  were  very  young  I  canght  her  once  crying  out 
in  the  barn  behind  the  hay-mow,  because  Aunt  Marian 
Hinsdale  had  said  T,  Victoria,  was  an  awfnl  a(^ting  girl, 
and  there  was  n't  much  hope  of  my  being  saved.  Dear 
little  sister!  Was  she  mourning  again  over  my  sins? 
What  had  I  done  now  ? 

First  I  thought  I  'd  let  her  know  I  was  awake,  next 
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I  lliouglit  I  wou!d  n't.  Then  I  reflected  that  either  wa}' 
would  be  just  wrong  ;  so  I  let  niN'self  alone  to  see  wliat 
course  I  would  take.  Presenth*,  I  coughed  fiiintl}-. 
All  still  from  the  other  bed.     I  coughed  again. 

"  Van,  are  30 u  awake?" 

She  waited  a  moment ;  then  in  the  sweetest  tone,  like 
a  dNing  dove, — 

''  Vic,  dear,  do  you  want  an3'tliing?" 

'•  Of  course  I  do  ;  I  want  to  know  what  ails  my 
darling." 

There  was  a  muffled  sound  then,  as  if  she  were  sob 
bing  into  her  pillow. 

"Van,  I  should  think  you  might  tell  me.  Ain't  1 
your  twin-sister  ?  " 

"  It  is  n't  —  worth  —  mentioning." 

"Oh,  isn't  it?  Then  try  to  roll  it  otf  3'our  mind, 
Is  it  about  me  ?  " 

"No;  oh,  no!" 

"  I  'm  so  glad  !     But,  Van,  do  stop  cr^'ing." 

"  There,  dear,  I've  stopped,"  said  she,  clearing  up 
with  a  brave  struggle,  which  distressed  me  more  than 
her  tears,  I  sprang  out  of  my  bed,  crept  into  liers,  and 
pressed  ray  lips  to  her  cheek. 

"  Now  you  can  whisper,  and  not  be  afraid  of  the 
walls  hearing.  Tell  me,  Van,  isn't  it  something  aliout 
that  old  made-up  Fclicite?" 

"  Yes  ;  but,  O  Vic,"  said  she,  putting  licr  arms  round 
ni}'  neck,  "3'ou  won't  be  sharp  and  say,  '  I  told  3'ou  so.'" 

"  Never !  Do  von  take  me  for  Aunt  Marian  Hins- 
dale?" 

"You  know,  Vic,  \iy\\  never  approved  of  \\\y  corre- 
sponding with  Felicite." 
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"  Well,  no  matter  if  I  didn't.  Out  with  it.  What 
has  that  wicked  creature  been  saying  to  hurt  your 
feelings  ?  " 

''OVic,  I'm  not  allowed  to  tell;  and  there's  the 
ruh." 

"  What  a  shame,"  said  T,  "  to  bind  you  to  secrecy, 
when  you  have  a  twin-sister !  And,  Van,  I  don't  mean 
to  scold,  but  you  were  a  goose  to  be  bound  !  " 

"I  know  it,  dear;  I've  been  lying  here  all  night 
calling  myself  names,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was 
crying.  It 's  a  miserable,  miserable  business,  Vic  ;  but, 
if  I  could  only  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I'd  die 
happy." 


^ 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

VAN'S    STORY. 
'*  PITY     ZEKLE." 

WELL,  Vic  1ms  left  off  in  such  a  critical  place 
that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  explain  mutters  right 
here  ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  doing  it  now,  for  the 
promise  to  Felicite  was  outlawed  long  ago. 

I  have  told  you  how  intimate  we  had  become,  so  it 
was  ver}'  natural  that  she  should  write,  in  one  of  her 
letters,  ''  There  is  something  I  would  like  to  say  to 
you,  Evangeline,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  tell  an}-  one, 
not  even  your  ditto." 

I  hesitated,  for  I  do  hate  to  keep  anything  from  Vic  ; 
but  at  last  I  promised.  Then  Felicite  delayed  a  little. 
"It  was  a  long  stor}',  and  she  Avould  tell  it  b}^  and  b}'." 

While  I  was  waiting  for  it,  however,  a  few  things 
came  to  light  which  surprised  me.  Much  of  Felicite's 
wit  that  I  had  admired  so  much  was  borrowed,  word 
for  word,  from  French  novels.  I  found  it  out  when  I 
was  set  to  reading  Victor  Hugo,  De  Balzac,  and  other 
writers,  and  it  troubled  me  exceedingly.  The  French 
people  I  had  met  thus  far  had  not  been  very  truthful ; 
but  I  had  supposed  Felicite  was  an  exception.  I  read 
in  De  Balzac,  "  L3ing  is  to  women  the  very  foundation 
of  language."     O  dear,  was  Felicite  one  of  liis  sort  ? 

Vic  says  I  grew  to  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Zelie.     I  was 
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bewildered,  I  think,  not  knowing  whether  to  pity  or 
desj^ise  him.  How  conld  he  help  seeing  Fclicitc  wasn't 
genuine?  Wh\',  he  never  would  tolerate  the  whitest 
of  lies  in  one  of  his  nieces  ;  and  here  he  w^as  engaged 
to  a  joung  lady,  who  borrowed  by  the  half-page,  without 
using  quotation  marks  !  But,  then,  maybe  he  did  n't 
know  it. 

In  one  of  Felicite's  letters  she  happened  to  write, — 

"  If  you  visit  me  again,  little  one,  I  '11  not  go  off 
riding  to  avoid  3-ou,  as  I  did  before." 

She  had  forgotten  that  she  pretended  to  be  sick  at 
that  time. 

All  this  was  a  sore  blight  to  me,  for  I  reall}^  loved 
Felicite.  I  suppose  nobod}'^  will  S3'mpathize  with  me  ; 
but  I  felt  for  a  long  time  as  if  the  whole  world  was 
hollow.  When  I  went  to  church  the  sermon  did  n't 
sound  sincere,  and  even  the  music  seemed  a  cheat. 

Once  we  visited  Notre  Dame  with  Dr.  Zelie,  and 
heaixi  the  choicest  voices  sing  of  heaven  in  a  burst  of 
rapture  ;  but  it  jarred  on  m^'  ear,  for  I  suddenlj-  recol- 
1-ected  it  was  all  for  effect,  just  like  Felicite's  fine  talk. 
You  would  have  thought  the  singers  at  Notre  Dame 
had  been  sitting  dreaming  of  heaven,  till  thej^  could  no 
longer  contain  their  ]oy.  But  no,  indeed  :  their  illimit- 
able happiness  was  limited  by  little  whole  notes  and 
half-notes  and  rests ;  their  enthusiasm  must  n't  take 
them  beyond  certain  bars ;  the  gleeful  quavering  and 
semi-quavering  mustn't  shake  too  high  or  too  low ;  in 
short,  it  was  all  made  np  out  of  the  singing-book. 

"  How  did  you  like  the  music?"  asked  Dr.  Zelie,  as 
we  were  passing  out  of  the  chapel.  Notre  Dame  is 
full  of  chapels. 
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"  It  was  wonderful ;  but,"  said  I,  "  I  could  n't  help 
wishing  people  could  sing  as  the  birds  do,  just  because 
they  feel  it,  and  not  because  the  minister  tells  them  to." 

I  did  not  suppose  Dr.  Zelie  would  understand  ;  but  it 
relieved  me  to  speak  out  my  feeling,  foolish  as  it  might 
sound. 

*'  You  need  n't  look  so  sober  about  it,"  said  Vic, 
giving  my  arm  a  little  pinch. 

I  looked  up,  and  there  stood  —  well,  by  the  magnetic 
thrill  that  ran  through  me,  I  knew  it  was  Felicitc.  I 
had  seen  her  before,  though  never  to  feel  sure  it  was 
she.  Now  she  was  lookins:  at  me  with  an  indescribable 
curve  of  the  e^'ebrow,  which  certainl}-  spoke  recog- 
nition.    Such  e3'es  !     Such  a  face  ! 

"  She  looked  as  she  had  fed  on  flowers, 
And  drunk  the  dews  of  Paradise." 

From  me  she  turned  smiling  towards  Dr.  Zelie.  Both 
bowed  ;  but  next  moment  she  had  taken  the  arm  of  an 
elegant  gientleman,  and  was  swept  awa}'  from  our  view. 
Dr.  Zelie  fell  into  a  sort  of  black  stud}-. 

"That's  she,"  whispered  Vic.  "Ask  him  if  it 
is  n't." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Wh}',  what  are  you  afraid  of?  Then  1  '11  iisk  him 
myself." 

But  she  did  not.  I  don't  think  she  dared.  She 
mereh'  touched  his  arm,  and  said,  "Dr.  Zelie  — 
Ah  —  well,  are  we  going   up-stairs?" 

It  was  a  mild  wav  of  savinix  we  would  ascend  one 
of  the  towers.  I  shrank  from  the  journe}',  for  great 
heights  made  me  gidd}' ;  but  between  Dr.  Zelie  and 
Vic  I  managed  it. 
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''Two  hundred  and  eight}'  steps,"  counted  Vic. 
*'  I  feel  like  a  rising  young  woman." 

We  had  come  then  to  a  little  galleiy,  which  winds 
round  the  tower.  Dr.  Zelie  led  the  way,  and  we 
entered  a  small  door,  going  up  two  flights,  to  see  a 
bell  that  was  brought  from  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ; 
but  it  looked  like  an^'  bell,  and  was  not  half  as  inter- 
esting as  the  other  one,  which  has  eight  tones,  and  is 
rung  b}'  raachiner}'. 

Then  we  went  back  to  the  spiral  stairs,  and  all  around 
the  galler}'  to  the  other  side  of  the  tower,  where  the 
bell-ringer  and  his  family  lived.  It  seemed  just  like 
a  storj'.  The  old  man  and  his  wife  had  several  plants, 
which  looked  wonderfull}'  fresh  and  beautiful,  springing 
out  of  that  solid  mass  of  stone-work,  so  far  above  all 
vegetation.  We  wondered  and  admired.  A  bird, 
which  was  swinging  in  a  cage  inside  a  window,  began 
to  sing. 

"  What  were  you  saj-ing  just  now  about  birds,  Miss 
Van?" 

I  hoped  he  had  not  remembered. 

"  Because,"  said  he,  with  a  touch  of  iron}',  "  3'ou 
need  n't  flatter  3'ourself  this  bird  sings  because  he  fcela 
it.  He  may  have  a  gamut,  and  a  set  of  hereditary 
songs,  for  all  you  know." 

"  Dear  me !  very  likely  he  has.  Is  there  anything 
genuine  ? "  said  I,  thinking  it  just  possible  the  doctor 
and  I  were  in  A-ery  much  the  same  mood,  both  of  us 
thiukins;  of  Felicite. 

Then  we  made  a  final  climb  into  the  ^lark  tower,  up 
a  narrow  wa}',  lighted  by  slits  in  the  wall.  We  had  to 
keep  tight  hold  of  the  railing,  and  feel  ever}'  step  of 
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our  wa}'.  But,  iili,  the  vieNV  that  burst  u[)oii  us  as  uo 
gained  the  top !  AVe  coukl  see  the  whole  extent  of 
Paris  on  all  sides,  and  the  river  winding  through,  and 
out  of  sight  into  the  country  be3'ond. 

"  Well,  Miss  Vic,  sa^'  something.  Speak  your  first 
thought." 

"  Il'm  !    I  don't  wonder  the  Prussians  wanted  Paris  !  '* 

*'  Now,  Miss  Van,  your  first  thought?'* 

"  I  was  only  thinking  how  man}"  tangles  are 
smoothed  out  when  we  look  down  from  a  xast^'height." 

'*  What,  this  world's  tangles,  or  the  tangles  of 
Paris?" 

"  Both." 

"  Right,"  said  he,  SI0WI3',  as  his  ej-e  swept  the 
horizon. 

Vic  was  the  first  who  spoke  of  going  down.  We 
touched  solid  earth  once  more,  took  a  boat  up  the 
Seine,  and  were  met  at  Auteuil  b}'  a  boy,  who  ran 
screaming  to  tell  Dr.  Zelie  a  man  had  broken  his 
leg. 

Of  course  we  walked  the  rest  of  the  wa}'  alone. 

"  Are  n't  there  week-da3's  enough  for  these  French 
people  to  break  their  bones  in?  Have  the}'  no  regard 
for  the  Sabbath  ? "  scolded  Vic.  "  Van,  3:ou  little 
deacon,  what  ails  3'ou?" 

"  What  do  3'ou  mean?  " 

"  Are  30U  aware  that  the  most  striking  event  of 
your  life  has  just  occurred?  Columbus  discovered 
America  :  yon,  have  discovered  Fwlicite." 

"  Well,  3'es,  1  jLhink  so  ;  and  is  n't  she  handsome?" 

"  Handsome !  Hear  the  child !  Have  3-ou  no 
enthusiasm?     No  rapture?      Is  3'our   blood  made   of 
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snow-broth?  Frieiulship,  iilas !  'and  is  this  iill  rc- 
muins  of  thee^H^' 

AVcU,  iU||jE  true  I  did  not  feel  enthusiastic,  only 
dazzled  jlladazed.  Three  weeks  ago  v(\\  heart  would 
have  bounded  ;  now  it  la}'  in  ni}'  bosom  like  lead.  I 
was  thinking  of  Dr.  Zelie.  I  was  sure  that  somehow 
he  was  to  be  pitied  ;  though,  if  Vic  did  not  think  so,  I 
would  not  put  the  idea  into  her  head. 

Next  da}'  came  a  letter  from  Fclicito  ;  and,  when  I  had 
fairly  begun  it,  I  saw  it  contained  the  promised  secret. 
I  wished  now  I  had  told  her  not  to  write  it ;  still  1 
could  not  help  reading  the  letter. 

Blksskd  Little  Evangeline  :  — 

You  knew  ine  yesterday;  confess  it.  It  is  the  first  time 
those  clear  gray  eyes  of  yours  liave  met  mine  consciously. 
But  why  (lid  your  eyelids  (juiver  and  droop?  What  were  3'ou 
ufraid  of,  '))vi  p'tltr?    Of  the  great  hro:ul-sliouldered  doctor? 

Ah,  but  he  would  not  have  been  glad  of  a  recognition ! 
AVliy  was  it?  Indeed,  I  know  not.  He  is  a  man  hard  to  com- 
l)reliend.  Evangeline,  the  time  was  when  I  thought  I  loved 
hhn.     Listen  to  the  story. 

I  was  a  poor  girl ;  for  my  uncle,  my  grandfather's  heir,  was 
still  living.^ I  was  pretty  and  sixteen.  Dr.  Zelie  was  awk- 
Avard  and  twenty-one.  lie  taught  a  class  in  the  school  E  at- 
tended. My  fatlier  liked  him  because  he  was  a  hard  student, — 
still  more,  I  think,  because  he  was  an  American,  —  and  gave 
him  the  entree  of  our  house. 

I  knew  he  admired  me  ;  but,  when  my  father  told  me  he  had 
asked  for  my  hand,  I  laughed.     "  AVliat !  that  tall  Yankee  !  " 

"Attend,"  said  my  father,  sternly.  "  I  have  always  declared 
you  should  marry  a  man  of  sense  ;  and  this  American  pleases 
me."  I  looked  at  my  mother;  she  Avas  silent.  My  father's 
word  was  law,  and  I  was  affianced. 

Dr.  Zelie  came  often  to  see  me,  but  alwajs  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  my  parents.    I  was  well  enough  pleased.     I  sat  hy  my 
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mother's  side,  ;iiul  answered,  "  Yes,  sir,"  "No,  sir,"  Avheii  1 
^vas  aiUlressed.  Tlie  next  year  I  travelled  Avith  my  uncle, 
Avho  was  an  invalid.  I  returned  just  as  Dr.  Zelie  was  ^oini; 
to  America.  For  two  years  we  have  known  eacli  other  only 
by  letter;  but  in  that  time  great  changes  have  come  to  my 
family  —  wealth,  and  a  place  in  the  w^orld. 

Was  I  obliged  to  keep  my  promise,  you  will  ask?  Yes,  it 
was  my  father's  promise;  it  was  not  i  who  could  break  it. 
You  American  girls  are  rebellious;  not  so  with  the  French. 
I  was  true  and  obedient,  Evangeline ;  I  flirted  only  a  little, 
as  we  young  girls  must.  ]\Ien  dared  not  ask  me  of  my  father, 
for  1  was  betrothed;  they  only  sHi)i)ed  three-cornered  notes 
into  my  hand  during  dances.  But  my  cousin  Alphonse  Lam- 
bert was  bolder  than  the  rest,  and  my  mother  secretl}'  favored 
him.  My  father  would  hear  nothing  of  it,  tliough  Alphonse 
has  an  estate  with  a  tine  old  chateau  in  Touraine.  It  belonged 
to  his  wife,  for  Alphonse  is  a  wiilower. 

Ah,  well,  my  Yankee  lover  came  back ;  and  my  father  said 
])roudly,  "  I  have  kept  my  daughter  for  you."  Now  my 
father  is  dead  ;  am  I  bound  any  longer?  Yet  I  shall  marry  no 
one  till  my  year  of  mourning  is  expired;  then  which  shall  it 
be?  My  friend,  the  American,  believes  that  I  love  him;  but 
he  suspects  that  my  mother  is  liis  enemy,  and  I  have  often  to 
reassure  him.  lie  thinks  it  is  she  who  sometimes  prevents 
our  meeting;  and  it  breaks  his  heart,  for  he  adores  me.  It 
was  with  M.  Lambert  that  I  had  gone  riding,  when  he  brouglit 
you  to  see  me.  That  he  tloes  not  know,  however.  He  never 
met  me  with  Alphonse  till  yesterday  at  Notre  Dame.  Ah,  how 
black  his  brows  grew  ! 

Well,  Ilia  petite,  what  can  I  do?  I  have  not  yet  determined 
to  throw  Dr.  Zelie  away ;  Alphonse  is  a  thousand  times  hand- 
somer, and,  between  us,  a  thousand  times  more  to  my  taste ; 
but  how  do  Ave  know  what  may  happen  in  a  year?  Events  are 
decided  for  us  sometimes  :  we  can  only  wait. 

Let  me  come  and  talk  to  you  of  this,  you  pale  little  gray- 
eyed  girl,  with  the  large  heart  which  feels  so  nnuh  for  me. 
Ah,  you  would  serve  me  if  you  couid ;  and  there  may  be 
ways  in  which  you  can  do  it.     1  count  upon  your  friendship 
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and  may  need  it.  But  reveal  not  a  word  to  your  twin- 
sister. 

Write  at  once,  and  tell  nie  you  are  longina:  to  see  your  own 

FllAXqOISE    MOllAZAIN, 

Otherwise  Felicite. 

■  Tlie  hollow-hearted  girl !  This,  then,  explained  Dr. 
Zelie's  moodiness.  He  knew  something  was  wrong ; 
bnt  thought  the  trouble  la}'  with  Felicite's  mother  !  I 
remembered  how  he  had  curled  his  lip  that  night,  when 
we  ^valked  awa}'  from  tlie  house  after  being  told 
Felicite  was  ill.  I  had  wondered  at  the  time  wh}'  he 
did  not  express  some  anxiety  ;  but  I  understood  it  now 
onh'  too  well.  I  did  not  see  how  he  could  be  so  in- 
fatuated as  to  think  the  daughter  of  such  a  mother 
could  be  a  true  woman ;  but  I  pitied  him  with  my 
whole  soul,  and  longed  to  go  and  tell  him  how  he  was 
imposed  upon. 

As  for  Felicite,  slow  as  I  generall}'  am  in  ni}' 
decisions,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  know  what  I 
wanted  to  sa}^  to  her. 

Deah  jNIademoiselle  :  — 

I  have  read  your  letter,  and  shall  keep  my  promise  never  to 
betray  your  confidence.  But,  when  you  ask  for  advice,  I  have 
none  to  give.  I  am  a  simple  little  country  girl,  trained  to 
think  right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong.  I  do  not  know  the 
nice  shades  which  lie  between  these  two.  I  am  ignorant  of 
French  moralitj'. 

Pray,  do  not  come  to  see  me,  mademoiselle ;  it  is  an  un- 
deserved honor.  I  have  too  long  intruded  on  your  time  by 
my  poor  letters  ;  but  this  Avill  probably  be  the  last. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Vandelia  Asbury. 
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It  was  cold  and  curt ;  but  I  did  not  care  to  alter  a 
word.  I  went  to  bed  sick  at  heart ;  and  tliat  was  the 
niglit  when  I  waked  Vic  by  crying. 

I  soon  recovered  my  spirits ;  but  at  times,  and 
especiall}'  when  I  met  Dr.  Zelie,  I  was  oppressed  by 
the  feeling  that  I  knew  something  it  was  n't  lawful  to 
know. 

I  heard  no  more  from  Felicite,  and  everything  went 
on  as  usual  till  our  little  trip  to  Versailles. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

VIC'S    STORY. 

VERSAILLES. 

VERSAILLES?  Oh,  yes,  now  I  remember.  It 
was  along  in  October,  I  believe.  We  had  been 
waiting  weeks  for  the  Theobolds :  but  there  was  no 
prospect  of  their  ever  being  at  leisure,  and  the}'  begged 
us  to  go  without  them. 

Uncle  Paoli  had  overheard  something  about  it.  Deaf 
j)eople  always  do  overhear  what  the}'  ought  not  to,  and 
of  course  he  had  "  a  little  feeling."  Clum  came  around 
to  Madame  Re^-'s  to  see  what  was  best  to  do  about 
inviting  him. 

"  Don't  do  it  on  ni}'  account,"  said  I.  "If  there's 
anything  that  hardens  me  like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  it 's 
Uncle  Taoli's  '  feelino;s.'     1  hate  feeling's  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  the  poor  old  soul !  "  said  Van  ;  "  he  has  n't 
much  to  make  him  ha[)p3'.  Don't  you  think  we  could 
get  along  with  him  somehow?" 

"  Well,  Van,  if  you're  determined  to  be  disagreeable, 
have  it  your  own  wa}'.  But  there  's  this  about  it,  —  if 
he  goes,  he  's  3'our  charge.  I  call  INI.  Du  Souchet  to 
witness  tliat  I  wash  my  hands  of  him  " 

"  Well,  Vic,  is  it  settled  that  I'm  to  invite  him?" 
asked  Clum.  ^ 

I  remember  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  called   me 
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Vic,  and  I  immediatel}'  responded  by  calling  liim  Cliini. 
It's  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways. 

"Yes,  Cliini,  you  may  invite  him." 

lie  went  to  Uncle  Paoli's  apartments,  and  coaxed 
and  entreated  ever  so  long  before  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man would  consent  to  go.  *•  Ch,  no,  he  wasn't 
wanted  ;  "  he  "  did  n't  like  to  put  himself  round  i.i  the 
waj' "  ;  and  other  new  and  interesting  remarks,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Which  ended  in  his  calling  for  us 
girls  half  an  hour  before  he  was  due,  and  hurrying  us 
for  dear  life  to  the  street-cars. 

"  See,  Van,"  said  I,  "  what  3'ou  get  by  overdoing 
the  cardinal  virtues  and  taking  liim  along." 

Aunt  Filura's  face  was  as  saintly,  and  her  bonnet  as 
totall}'  depraved,  as  ever.  I  did  n't  know  what  her 
clothes  meant  b}'  serving  her  such  tricks,  —  sliding  otf, 
•'  skewing,"  or  coming  to  pieces  at  the  most  incon- 
venient times, —  and  she  sucli  a  good  woman  ! 

Uncle  Paoli,  springing  ahead  of  Clum  and  the  doctor, 
helped  us  ladies  into  the  coupe,  -with  rheumatic  ele- 
gance, and  hobbled  in  after  us,  remarking  that  he 
*'  knew  he  was  in  the  wa}'."  He  certainly  was,  for  a 
coupe  holds  onl}'  four  people  ;  and  tliere  were  five  of 
us  with  Ilenriette.  Van  said  nothing,  but  quietly 
stepped  out  and  entered  the  other  part  of  the  car,  with 
Clum  and  Dr.  Zelie.  Of  course  that  spoiled  w\\  ride, 
for  I  'm  lost  without  Van.  I  concluded  that  Uncle 
Paoli  was  a  little  wandering  in  his  mind,  or  he  never 
would  have  paid  extra  fare  for  the  sake  of  going  in  the 
I  conpi'. 

"How  easy!"  remarked  Aunt  Filura,  settling  back 
on  the  cushion. 
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"  Like  3'oiu*  own  carriage,  with  a  driver  and  footman 
and  four,"  said  Ileni-iette. 

"  Yes  ;  bnt  you  can  take  a  sight  more  comfort  of  it, 
though,  for  it  don't  begin  to  cost  so  much,"  replied 
Uncle  Paoli. 

''  Why,  where  's  Vandeel}'  ?  I  just  this  minute  missed 
lier.  Wh}',  30U  don't  say  she 's  gone  into  the  back  end 
of  the  car?  Well,  that's  too  bad;  but  I  suppose  she 
(houglit  slie  was  one  too  many  —  some  folks  are  very 
quick  to  see  such  things  !  " 

lie  pointed  the  remark  b}^  a  glance  at  me,  implying 
that  I  was  very  slow. 

A  great  part  of  our  way  la}^  by  the  Seine,  and 
through  beautiful  avenues,  with  double  rows  of  trees 
on  each  side,  arching  overhead.  Aunt  Filura  gazed 
out  of  the  window  in  such  an  ecstasy  that  it  was  as 
good  as  the  scener}'  to  watch  her  face  —  that  is,  after 
Henriette  had  straightened  her  bonnet. 

"  That's  a  pretty  river,  a  real  prett}'  river,  ain't  it, 
Filur}'  ?  I  wonder  where  it  disembogues  itself?  "  said 
Uncle  Paoli,  waxing  poetical. 

"  It  runs  north?ues/,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean^'  replied  Aunt  Filura,  explosively-.  She  had  a 
^Vay  of  emphasizing  ever}-  fourth  or  fifth  word  when  she 
spoke  to  Uncle  Paoli,  so  that  her  sentences  went  off 
like  a  succession  of  fire-crackers  ;  and,  of  course,  he 
lost  more  than  half  she  said. 

"Ocean?  Oh,  3'es,  Atlantic.  I  knew  well  enough 
if  I'd  onl}-  stopped  to  think.  It's  a  prett}'  river,  but 
there's  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  from  it  now.  Don't  30U  k 
feel  it,  Filur3?  But,  no,"  added  he,  a  little  reproach- 
fully, "  yoa  have  n't  an3'  ailments,  so  but  what  3'ou  cau 
enjo3'  3'ourself." 
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So  the  window  had  to  be  shut,  and  we  suffocated  for 
the  re.it  of  the  waj*. 

When  we  reached  Versailles,  we  spent  a  little  time 
in  the  beautiful  park,  and  at  twelve  entered  the  palace. 
'J'he  gatewa}'  of  tlie  palace  is  lined  with  statues  of  some 
of  the  celebrated  men  of  Paris  ;  and  I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  Aunt  Filura  knew^  their  names,  and  what  the}' 
had  done  to  immortalize  themselves.  She  was  a  great 
reader,  and  there  was  no  end  to  her  memory. 

It  takes  an  hour  and  a  half  to  go  through  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  without  stopping  ;  and  as  we  went  ver}' 
leisure!}',  it  was  an  afternoon's  journe}'  for  us.  Before 
long  Van  turned  pale  with  fatigue,  and  Dr.  Zelie  offered 
her  his  arm ;  then  Clum  offered  his  to  Ilenriette  and 
me  ;  and  Uncle  Paoli,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gallantr}', 
escorted  Aunt  Filura 

*' Come,  Philander,  let's  be  a-marchiug,"  whispered 
Clum,  as  we  walked  behind  our  mature  relatives. 
There  was  a  peculiar  airiness  of  manner  about  Uncle 
Paoli  to-day.  Occasionall}'  his  cane  would  strike  the 
marble  floor  with  great  energ}',  and  we  thought  he  was 
admiring  the  i)ictures,  till  we  happened  to  overhear 
this  remark,  — 

*'  I  know,  Filury,  it's  generally  considered  a  disgrace 
to  bo  an  old  maid,  but  I  don't  think  that's  fair 
(pound).  If  a  single  woman  only  knows  her  place 
(pound),  she  ought  to  be  thought  Just  as  nuicli  of  as  a 
married  woman  (pound).     Wh3'not?" 

"  Hear  !  hear  ! ''  nmttered  Clum. 

Uncle  Paoli  w^as  doing  his  best  to  be  polite  ;  but  tluit 
compliment  to  old  maids  set  us  all  off  into  a  perfect 
gale. 

*'Aunt    Filura,"    called    out   Dr.    Zelie,   '  don't  get 
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jiliciul  of  us  so.  Here,  I  wJint  to  show  3'ou  this  little 
room  whore  Murie  Antoinette  concealed  herself  to  es- 
cape that  mob  of  women." 

"■Of  all  things  !  You  don't  sa}'  so!  I've  just  been 
reading  about  that  poor  creature." 

"  Yes,  3'es,  let 's  see.  I've  forgotten  what  the  mat' 
tor  was.  Where  did  the  women  come  from?"  asked 
Uncle  Paoli,  reflectiveh'. 

"Why,  from  Paris,  Mr.  Doggert}',  a  good  ten  mile* 
off." 

"  Oh  3'es  !  Maria  was  the  queen  that  had  her  hair  turn 
gra3\  Well,  she  did  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  that 's  a 
fact." 

'•  Onl3'  fanC3'  a  mob  of  women  desperate  as  wolves  !  " 
said  Van,  straining  her  63x8  as  if  she  could  see  them 
through  the  dust  of  ages. 

"You  can't  seem  to  realize  it;  it  ain't  the  kind  of 
actions  3'OU  naturall3'  expect  of  the  softer  sex,"  said 
Uncle  Paoli,  with  a  tender  glance  at  Aunt  Filura.  "  For 
m3'  part,  it  alwa3's  goes  against  m3'  feelings  to  hear  of 
ladies  doing  an3'thing  unseemh'." 

"Ladies!"  Clum  had  to  turn  round  suddenl3'  and 
gaze  out  of  the  window.     "  Ladies  "  indeed  ! 

"  I  fanc3',"  said  Van,  "  tho3'  looked  something  like 
those  market-women  3'ou  showed  us  the  other  da3'.  Dr. 
Zelie,  —  with  hard,  coarse  faces." 

"Yes,  Dickens  describes  that  class  of  people  in  his 
'Tale  of  Two  Cities':  *  Knitting,  knitting,  counting, 
dropping  heads.'     Don't  30U  remember?  " 

"  '  Two  Cities '  ?  Was  n't  that  the  book  you  wanted  me 
I0  read,  'Zekiel?  I  did  n't  know  it  was  historical,  when 
I  said  I  had  n't  an3''  time  to  throw  away  on  Dickens." 
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"There  !  3'ou  and  I  agree  on  that  fellow/'  exclaimed 
Uncle  Paoli,  bringing  his  cane  down  hard.  "  I  never 
could  see  anything  in  Dickens.  Yon  could  write  as 
well  as  he  does,  Filury,  if  you'd  only  put  your  mind 
to  it." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Doggerty  !  " 

"  Yes,  3^ou  could.  Dickens  is  a  poor  stick  ;  and, 
Filury,  you  've  got  an  uncommon  stock  of  information, 
and  plenty  of  good  sense  to  go  with  it." 

Aunt  Filura  drew  away  a  little. 

"  Not  that  I  want  to  see  you  make  a  writing-woman 
of  3  ourself,  though.     Anything  but  that !  " 

"  'Zekiel,"  said  Aunt  Filura,  nervously,  "  I  'd  like  to 
hear  something  about  these  pictures." 

"  Please,  Dr.  Zelie,"  said  Van,  coming  to  the  rescue, 
*'  please  take  Aunt  Filura  awhile  and  describe  tilings 
to  her,  and  I'll  walk  with  Uncle  Paoli." 

"Certainly,  if  3'Ou  prefer  another  gentleman's  com- 
pany to  mine,  Miss  Van,  what  can  I  do  but  submit?" 

He  had  been  behaving  like  a  dove  all  the  afternoon, 
])ut  a  change  came  over  him  presently.  A  great  many 
visitors  were  sauntering  al)out  the  palace,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  we  stumbled  upon  Felicite.  I  saw  her 
before  Dr.  Zelie  did,  and  couldn't  take  my  eyes  away 
from  the  vision.  Talk  of  "  alabaster  complexion,  dia- 
mond eyes,  and  riib3'  mouth  inlaid  with  pearl,"  —  Chun's 
old  description.  It  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
did  n't  half  describe  her.  Then  her  figure,  her  man- 
ners !  Why,  I  'd  give  all  I  ever  expect  to  ])e  worth  if  I 
could  swing  and  balance  myself,  or  smile,  or  even  pose 
m3'  head  like  that  exquisite  creature  ! 

She  was  with  her  mother  and  the  same  gentleman 
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we  liail  seen  her  with  at  Notre  Dame,  and  of  course 
Dr.  Zelie  introduced  his  party  to  her  party,  and  every- 
body went  into  raptures,  as  in  duty  bound.  Only  I 
did  n't  believe  the  doctor  was  as  ecstatic  as  he  pretended. 
lie  squared  his  magnificent  shoulders,  and  looked  like 
a  giant  beside  the  puny,  exquisite  Frenchman  who  was 
with  Felicito  ;  but  I  could  n't  see  an3'thing  about  him 
that  looked  like  jealousy.  What  the  trouble  was  I 
did  n't  know,  for  Felicite  was  gracious  enough  surel}-,  — 
too  gracious,  considering  how  coolly  Dr.  Zelie  treated 
her  mother ;  and  as  for  the  mother,  she  was  as  benig- 
nant as  sunbeams. 

It  was  a  queer  case  for  Dr.  Zelie  to  be  engaged  to 
that  beautiful  3'oung  lady,  yet  show  her  so  little  atten- 
tion. What  rioht  had  he  to  come  here  to  Versailles 
with  us,  and  not  bring  her? 

But  I  gave  up  guessing,  and  watched  Van.  She  was 
standing  spell-bound,  clinging  to  Uncle  Paoli  like  a 
sweet-pea  to  a  rickety  trellis.  I  knew  she  was 
fairly  bewitched  with  Felicite  ;  it  was  n't  in  reason  to 
be  otherwise  ;  but  she  met  her  advances  with  great 
dignity.  She  was  perfectly  polite,  but  there  was  n't 
the  least  ardor  in  her  manner.  Felicite  was  so 
extremely  affectionate  and  winning  that  I  could  n't 
understand  Van's  conduct,  and  longed  to  give  her  a 
good  shaking. 

''  Did  vou  ever  see  two  sjirls  more  nnlike,  in  voui 
life,  than  those  two?"'  asked  Clum,  as  we  walked  on. 
"•  I  don't  believe  your  sister  could  make  believe  to 
save  her  life."  It  was  a  prettv  broad  insinuation  that 
Felicite  could  and  did  ;  but,  la  me  !  yon  would  kn<>w 
that  by  looking  at  her.     She  was  the  perfection  of  art 
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anQ  French  polish  ;  and  how  can  a  person  be  thoroughly 
polisaed  without  learning  to  make  believe?  It  is  part 
of  the  process. 

Wer,  Clam  had  no  more  to  say  about  his  future  aunt, 
but  went  ^o  talking  of  the  late  war,  and  telling  us  how 
this  palace'  had  been  used  as  a  hospital.  I  'm  not  fond 
of  bloody  murder,  myself,  and  I  was  getting  ver}'  tired. 
It  did  n't  s*iein  to  me  m}'  head  could  contain  another 
idea,  and  I  h-oked  up  at  the  walls  lined  with  magnificent 
paintings  as  indifferently  as  if  the}'  had  been  the 
rafters  of  a  shed. 

"  Cheer  up  !  "  said  Clum.  "  Who  knows  but  we  shall 
meet  somebody  from  America?  I  hardl}'  ever  came 
here  or  to  the  Louvre  without  falling  in  with  Yankee 
acquaintances  " 

"  Now  you  are  sa3'ing  that  just  to  divert  my  mind, 
Columbus  Du  Souchet,  but  I  won't  be  diverted,"  said 
I ;  for  of  course  I  had  no  idea  tliat  an}'  living  soul  I 
had  ever  seen  before  was  Ivinir  in  wait  for  me  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles. 

I  sauntered  along,  leaning  on  Clum's  arm  and  look- 
ing at  the  floor,  till  he  turned  me  round  and  said,  **  See 
there!"  And  behold  the  face  of  George  Washington 
smiling  down  upon  us." 

"  And  there's  the  great  Daniel  Webster,"  said  Uncle 
Paoli.     "  Don't  it  do  yer  e3'es  good  to  see  him,  Filury  ? " 

"  I'd  like  to  shake  hands  with  you,  Daniel,"  said  I, 
flourishing  my  handkerchief  at  the  portrait,  and  tlirow- 
ing  a  kiss.  Kisses  are  not  like  love  :  tlie}'  don't  always 
go  where  they  are  sent.  This  one  did  n't.  A  man  who 
liad  been  standing  on  tiptoe  before  a  high  painting, 
equiuting  at  it  through   a  tin  tube,  like  a  sportsman 
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(aking  aim,  turned  round  at  lliat  ver}-  instant,  and 
L'anghl  \\\y  salute  as  it  was  flying  through  the  air. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Victoria,  I've  found  3-ou  at  last  !  "  ciied 
lie,  rushing  up  with  the  greatest  eagerness  ;  and  behold, 
it  was  Mr.  Ulmer ! 

I  was  surprised  out  of  my  manners.  "  Wh}',  where 
in  the  world  did  you  come  from?"  was  all  I  could 
stammer  out 

Uncle  Paoli  was  as  astonished  as  I ;  but  he  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  greet  his  nephew  with  a 
loud  kiss  on  the  mouth.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Ulmer  was  disconcerted  by  this  or  not ;  he  did  not 
seem  to  be,  but  spoke  to  our  part}',  one  bj'  one,  in  his 
usual  graceful,  gentlemanly'  manner.  He  said  he  had 
called  at  Madame  Re3^'s,  and  been  informed  that  we 
were  "  doing"  Versailles ;  so  he  thought  he  would  drop 
in  upon  us  unannounced. 

I  made  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile,  but  I  was  read}^ 
to  sink  from  fatigue,  and  couldn't  be  glad  to  see  him 
just  yet ;  it  was  impossible.  What  if  I  had  corre- 
sponded W'ilh  him  for  five  months?  Folks  needn't 
spring  upon  folks  so  unexpectedly  ;  the}-  ought  to  wait 
till  the}'  get  rested. 

"  Why,  Lucius,  I  had  n't  the  least  idea  of  seeing  you 
till  spring,"  said  Uncle  Paoli.  "  Is  your  throat  worse, 
or  what?" 

*'  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is,  it 's  no  better,  and  I  'm  advised  to 
coast  round  on  the  seas  for  a  few  months.  My  friend 
Peters  is  with  me." 

I  thought  it  was  a  queer  remedy  for  sore  throat,  —  tak- 
ing so  much  salt  air  ;  it  reminded  me  of  the  way  Mr. 
Ulmer  used  to  go  out  in  the  evening  in  wintej',  with  no 
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scarf  round  his  neck,  in  order  to  cure  hoarseness.  But 
I  don't  pretend  to  understand  medicine. 

Cluin  iiad  di'oppcd  my  arm  and  drawn  back,  as  if  he 
"  did  n't  mean  to  be  round  in  the  wa}',"  and  of  course  I 
fell  to  Mr.  Ulmer's  charge  ;  it  was  perfecth'  natural,  but 
I  felt  cross. 

I  had  n't  thought  before  what  a  good  time  we  had 
all  been  having,  —  the  Du  Souchets,  and  Theobolds,  and 
Van  and  I.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  crisis 
coming.  I  could  n't  help  making  up  faces  behind  my 
handkerchief  as  we  filed  out  of  the  palace,  and  I  gave  a 
groan  in  m}^  secret  soul,  and  said  I  to  myself,  "Lucius 
Ulmer,  I  wish  you  were  safeh'  back  in  America,  you 
and  your  Uncle  Paoli." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

VAN'S    STORY. 
MU.    ULMEll    AT    PARIS. 

DO  not  doubt  that  ray  sister  Victoria  was  anno3'ed 
b}'  INIr.  Ulmer's  coming  ;  but  I  'm  sure  you  would  n't 
have  thought  so  if  you  had  seen  her  talking  and  laugh- 
ins;  with  him  as  vre  left  Versailles. 

"Nicely  rested,  isn't  she?"  remarked  Clum  to  me. 
*'  A  minute  ago  she  was  ready  to  drop." 

I  did  n't  know  what  to  sa}'.  Perhaps  Clum  was  aware 
that  Vic  corresponded  with  Mr.  Ulmer,  and  a  corre- 
spondence generally'  implies  a  particular  friendship. 

''  Oh,  now  I  think  of  it,"  said  I,  "  you  and  Mr.  Ulmer 
were  in  college  together,  and  of  course  3'ou  knew  him 
very  well." 

"  Well,  so-so  ;  knew  something  of  him  the  year  he 
was  a  'Fresh';  haven't  seen  much  of  him  since,"  re- 
plied Clum,  with  an  unmistakable  scowl  that  haunted 
me  a  long  time,  till  I  suddenly  remembered  he  might 
have  been  thinking  of  some  hazing  affair,  for  college 
boys  never  forget  such  things  ;  but  I  wished  he  had 
said  more. 

Uncle  Paoli  insisted  that  we  should  none  of  us  take 
the  Goupe^  for  it  would  be  a  great  deal  "cuzzier"  to 
ride  in  the  car,  all  of  us  together.     Mr.  Ulmer  did  not 
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like  this  plan,  but  deferred  to  liis  unele's  opinion  very 
politely.  I  liad  heard  INIr.  Daugherty  complain  that 
J.uciiis  neglected  him,  but  I  nnist  say  it  never  seemed 
so  to  me  ;  he  always  treated  him  with  perfect  respect, 
so  far  as  I  could  see. 

All  the  way  home  Mr.  Daughert}'  kept  his  eyes  on 
Lucius  and  Vic,  as  if  he  were  taking  observations. 
Vic  was  in  a  hilarious  mood,  and  the  more  Uncle  Paoli 
stared  at  her  the  more  she  talked  to  IMr.  Ulmer.  Poor 
Uncle  Paoli !  He  sat  opposite  the  two  ;  but  the}'  did 
not  address  their  remarks  to  him,  and  his  cane  kept  up 
a  constant  patter  of  impatience. 

*'  Lucius,  Lucius,  look  up  here,  Lucius  !  You  have  n't 
told  me  how  3'our  mother  is." 

"  Ver}'  well,  sir,  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Ulmer,  and 
went  on  talking  with  Vic. 

Patter,  patter,  w^ent  the  cane  again. 

"  Luciui?,  look  here,  Lucius  !  Seen  3'our  Uncle  Jack 
lately?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  ver}-  latel}'." 

"  ^Yell,  3'ou  ought  to,  Lucius.  You  should  n't  have 
thought  of  coming  to  Europe  without  inquiring  about 
my  mone}'.  You  see,  Filury,"  said  Uncle  Paoli,  turn- 
ing to  her,  "  this  Jack  Ulmer  is  Lucius's  uncle.  Guess 
you  never  knew  him  ;  he  's  a  tin-pedler.  I  sold  him  a 
liorse  raore'n  a  3ear  ago,  —  a  poor  horse,  but  good 
enough  for  him.  I  oulv  asked  liftv  dollars  ;  but  that 
miserable  Jack  Ulmer  hain't  i^aid  me  a  cent!" 

I  did  pity  Mr.  Ulmer  ;  for  if  there  was  aij  aristocratic 
youth  alive,  it  was  he.  It  was  too  bad  to  throw  his  dis- 
graceful relatives  at  him  in  this  wa}' ;  still  it  was  funny. 
L'him  had  to  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  \'ic 
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)uiid  something  to  laugh  at,  and  talked  harder  than 
^•ver.  She  talked  sense  and  nonsense,  discussed  pic- 
tures, and  quoted  poetry  almost  in  one  breath  ;  and  the 
rest  of  us  were  so  entertained  that  we  could  do  nothing 
but  listen.  There  was  a  delightful  breeze  from  the 
river,  and  she  pointed  to  the  stiil-boats,  repeating  for 
Mr.  Ulmer  some  lines  we  had  just  been  reading,  — 

"  A  rapture  pouriiii^  up  the  tide, 
A  freshness  through  the  heat,  —  a  sweet, 
Uncertain  sound,  Uke  fahy  feet." 

There  she  stopped ;  but  Mr.  Ulmer  finished  it  in  a 
low  voice,  — 

"  The  west  wind  blows  my  love  to  me." 

Vic  blushed  and  laughed  rather  consciously.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  verse  to  quote  just  then  ;  but  Uncle 
Paoli  made  a  diversion  by  asking  "  whether  oi*  no  Uncle 
Jack  could  n't  pay  some  of  that  note  in  dried  apples." 

When  we  reached  Paris  we  dined  at  a  coffee-house, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  cit}'.  Ever3'thing  was  on  such 
a  grand  scale,  and  there  was  such  a  constant  outpour- 
ing of  coffee,  that  Vic  turned  to  Mr.  Ulmer,  and  asked 
with  intense  solemnit}',  "What  do  the}'  boil  it  in? 
And  don't  3'ou  suppose  the}'  have  to  settle  it  with 
whale-skin  ?  " 

Entering  the  street  again,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
Jiacre  and  two  bay  ponies,  and  had  a  bow  from  Felicite. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning.  Now,  I  dis- 
like mourning.  It  is  one  of  mj'  set  ideas,  and  I  can't  be 
reasoned  out  of  it,  that  mourning  is  a  relic  of  barl:)ar' 
ism.     I  have  made  Vic  j^i'omise  never  to  wear  it  for 
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me  if  I  die  first,  lint  Felieito's  black  garments  !  It 
was  impossible  to  find  the  least  fanlt  with  them  ;  she 
illnmined  them  as  the  sun  illumines  a  cloud,  dispelling 
all  idea  of  gloom. 

Indeed,  as  Ilenriette  said,  "  Her  toilette  was  ravish- 
ing." I  think  she  was  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever 
beheld  ;  but  wlien  I  am  reall}'  angr}-,  beaut}'  counts  for 
nothing  with  me.  I  have  n't  the  artistic  e3'e,  like  Vic, 
and  I  mereh'  looked  at  Felicite  with  the  e3'es  of  ni}' 
soul,  and  found  her  hateful.  What  right  had  she  to 
make  Dr.  Zelie  unhapp}-?  She  was  a  wicked,  unprin- 
cipled woman,  and  I  was  ashamed  of  having  loved  her. 
She  had  said  to  me  at  Versailles,  "  How  could  you 
write  me  that  cold  letter,  Evangeline?  It  broke  m^- 
heart." 

She  did  not  seem  heart-broken  in  the  least.  She  and 
her  mother  both  overwhelmed  me  with  compliments  ; 
but  I  had  learned  a  lesson,  and  knew  just  how  much 
their  fine  words  were  worth.  I  did  not  mean  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  Felicite. 

"Miss  Vic,  I  shall  be  round  in  the  morning  to  see 
you —  and  your  sister,"  said  Mr.  Ulmer  at  parting. 

"  1  suppose  you  never  thought  of  doubting  that," 
muttered  Clum  to  me  with  more  ill-humor  than  I  ever 
knew  him  to  show  befoi-e.  Did  he  really-  dislike  the 
man,   or  what  did  he  mean? 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  in  our  room,  Vic  tossed 
her  wraps  on  the  floor,  flung  herself  on  the  bed  and 
began  to  cry.  ''  What  'spose  sent  Lucius  Ulmer  to 
Paris?  Wish  he  had  n't  come  !  Wish  he  'd  been  shi})- 
wrecked  !  Wish  his  Uncle  Jack  had  kept  him  at  homo 
to  sell  dried  apples  !  " 
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"  Why,  Vic,  I  begun  to  lliink  3011  liked  him." 

'*  Well,  I  do  a  little,  and  a  great  deal  I  don't." 

'•  But  3'ou  give  him  reason  to  think  3'ou  do." 

"  Reason,  reason  !  Don't  alwa3-s  be  harping  on  that  '\ 
Have  n't  I  told  3-011  I  will  have  m3'  careless  season, 
spite  of  melanchoh'  reason?" 

"I  don't  think  you've  had  a  ver3'  careless  season, 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Ulmer." 

"  Well  no,  not  exactl3' ;  but  't  was  easier  to  keep  on 
writing  than  it  was  to  stop." 

"  Well,  Vic,  I  don't  mean  to  preach ;  but  if  3'ou 
weren't  glad  to  see  Mr.  Ulmer,  what  made  3'ou  so 
sociable  ?  " 

M3'  thoughts  were  on  Felicite  and  Dr.  Zelie  ;  and  I 
suppose  I  felt  a  little  severe  against  flirting  on  generai 
principles. 

"  AVhat  made  me  so  social)le  ?  Wh3',  it  was  as  solemn 
as  a  funeral  procession,  and  somebod3' had  to.be  livel3'. 
You  throw  all  the  responsibilit3'  of  being  agreeable  on 
me.  Van,  3'ou  know  30U  do,  and  then  3^ou  turn  round 
and  scold  me  for  talking." 

It  was  true,  and  I  could  n't  den3'  it. 

"Didn't  Uncle  Paoli  stare?  I  declare,"  cried  Vic, 
springing  oft'  the  bed,  ''I'll  lead  him  a  dance  before 
I'm  done  with  it!" 

"Uncle  Paoli?" 

''  Yes  ;  and  Lucius  and  Aunt  Marian.  She  *11  hear  of 
this  b3'  return  mail,  —  how  tliat  '  headstrong  girl '  has 
been  trifling  witli  Mr.  Ulmer.  Don't  I  wish  I  could 
see  her  pucker  her  saintl3'  lips  ! " 

Vic  was  dancing  pirouettes  and  rigadoons  b3'  that 
time,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  English  lord's  daughter, 
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"svlio  roomed  next  door  with  her  governess,  pounded  on 
tlie  wall  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  The  lord's 
daughter  was  ver}'  fond  of  Vic. 

"  And  Clum  !  Oh,  't  was  fun  to  see  the  black  looks 
Chun  put  on  at  that  colfee-house  !  " 

'•  You  vain  thing  !     As  if  Clum  cares  for  3'ou  !  " 

"Cares?  Pshaw,  I  don't  mean  the  serious  kind  of 
caring.  But  I 'vc  been  too  affable  to  Clum.  I '11  show 
him  he  is  n't  all  the  man  in  the  world." 

"  He  knew  that  before,  bj'the  wa3'3'ou  smiled  on  Mr. 
Theobold." 

"Oh,  I  forgot  that  musical  creature.  So  nervous 
Mr.  Thebold  is !  Wh}',  he  almost  flies  into  strings 
whenever  I  talk  to  Clum,  and  what  xcill  he  do  when  he 
sees  Mr.  Ulmer?  Van,  3'ou  don't  appreciate  it,"  said 
she,  laughing  in  higli  glee. 

I  don't  think  I  did.  I  knew  Vic  meant  no  harm,  and 
1  had  no  doul)t  it  was  a  great  joke  ;  but  I  could  n't  see 
the  least  fun  in  setting  people  b3'  the  ears  so.  It  was 
because  T  was  such  a  little  Quaker,  and  I  reall3'  felt 
ashamed  of  m3self  for  it ;  so  I  picked  up  our  things 
and  put  them  awav  without  sa3ing  an3'  more. 

Next  morning  I  had  a  lovely  bouquet  from  Felicite, 
with  a  note,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  take  me 
to  lide  after  dinner. 

"  Of  course  you  '11  go,"  said  Vic. 

"Of  course  I  Avon't,"  said  I ;  but  I  must  sa3'  I  was 
sorel3' tempted.  That  fiacre  and  those  two  ba3-  ponies  ! 
■  Vic  couldn't  understand  it;  and  I  had  to  explain 
thaJ^Jjgilid  n't  ai)prove  of  Felicite,  and  what  was  more  1 
did  n^  intend  to  listen  to  an3'  further  confidences  from 
that  3'oung  lad3'. 
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''  I  never  saw  siicli  u  set  little  thing  in  ni}'  life  !  " 
raid  Vi«. 

Just  as  I  had  finislied  m}'  note  of  regrets  Mr.  Ulmer 
called,  and  Vie  made  nie  go  down  with  her.  It  isn't 
ver}'  exhilarating  to  sit  and  stare  at  the  furniture  of  a 
grand  parlor  while  two  other  people  are  talking;  but 
1  had  to  do  it  da}'  after  da}',  for  INIr.  Ulmer  made  him- 
self ver}'  neighborly,  though  after  the  first  call  we 
never  let  him  come  in   stud3-hours. 

lie  had  a  wonderful  flow  of  language,  and  some- 
times as  I  watched  the  words  dropping  from  his  lips, 
so  evenl}',  so  continuously,  ni}'  e3'elids  drew  together, 
and  I  almost  went  to  sleep  in  m}'  chair. 

lie  staj'ed  in  Paris,  and  kept  sta3'ing,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Peters  took  us  to  see  all  the  local  lions  ;  and  ever}' 
evening  when  we  were  not  somewhere  else  we  were  at 
the  Du  Souchets' ;  but  wherever  we  went,  Mr.  Ulmer 
was  with  us  ;  "  Mr.  Ubiquitous,"  Vic  dubbed  him,  or 
"Old  rrobabilities,"  from  a  fashion  he  had  of  saying 
*'  probably."  To  hear  him  talk  you  would  have  thought 
he  knew  much  more  about  the  cit}'  than  Dr.  Zelie  or 
Clum  ;  and  I  did  not  wonder  tJie}'  thought  him  a  little 
conceited,  for  he  remarked  once,  rather  patronizingl}', 
that  M.  Du  Souchet  had  "  a  fine  French  accent,"  which 
amused  Clum  ver}'  much,  considering  that  he  was  born 
in  Paris.  Still  there  certainly  was  an  air  of  distinction 
about  IMr.  Ulmer  ;  people  made  way  for  him  on  tho 
street.  Vic  evidently'  liked  to  be  seen  with  him,  and 
they   looked  remarkabl}'  well  together. 

It  was  a  ga}'  season  ;  but  I  did  wonder  if  we  were 
doing  ju.^t  right,  and  did  wish  Vic  had  motlier  or 
Helen  to  advise  her.     I  had  to  stud}'  very  hard  to  malvc 
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up  for  the  hours  we  lost  in  sight-seeing  ;  and  Vic  neg- 
lected her  music.  She  thought  that  was  just  as  well, 
she  said,  for  wasn't  she  singing  and  i)la3'ing  ever3-  da}' 
with  Mr.  Theobold? 

Clum  seemed  qiute  exercised  by  the  prolonged  stay 
of  Messrs.  Ulmer  and  Peters.  '*  Wonder  when  those 
fellows  are  going  to  start  on  their  trip?"  said  he  to 
me.     "  It  looks  a  little  as  if  they  were  '•petering  out."'' 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

VIC'S   STORY. 

CHARADE    PARTY. 

"  A  5'ouug  man  looking  for  a  wife," 

Was  some  one's  sly  reminder ; 
"  And  he  may  look  for  all  of  me," 

I  said,  "  and  never  And  her." 

NO,  indeed  !  But  Mr.  Peters  had  never  seen  Paris 
before,  and  didn't  intend  to  be  in  a  burr}- ;  and 
of  course  Mr.  Ulmer  was  n't  goino;  to  tear  himself 
away  from  bis  Uncle  Paoli  for  the  sake  of  travelling 
alone  ! 

It  was  "  Lucius  !  Lucius  !  "  from  morning  till  nigbt ; 
and  if  tbe  dear  old  gentleman  didn't  know  Lucius's 
wbereabouts  ever^'  blessed  minute,  there  was  trouble. 
lie  couldn't  take  us  to  ride,  but  Uncle  Paoli  contrived 
to  hear  of  it,  and  hint  in  a  roundabout  way  that  3'oung 
men  nowadays  were  A'er}'  extravagant. 

You  can  ride  in  fine  st3'le  in  Paris  for  two  or  three 
francs — say  fifty  cents  —  an  hour;  but  Uncle  Paoli 
wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  everj'  sou  Lucius 
spent  made  a  hole  in  his  purse.  iZe  had  educated  him, 
he  was  supplying  him  with  money,  —  all  he  didn't  get 
b}'  writing  for  the  newspapers  ;  and  at  his  death  Lucius 
would  be  his  heir,  that  is,  if  "Grandpa  Grummidge" 
9 
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did  n't  die  in  the  poorhouse :  he  was  al\va3's  threaten- 
iiig  it.  And  in  return  for  all  this,  it  ?oas  a  pit}'  if  he 
coukln't  snub  Lucius  and  make  him  uncomfortable. 
Wasn't  he  all  the  nephew  he  had  in  the  world, the  only 
son  of  his  onl}'  sister  "  Soff}' "? 

If  Mr.  Ulmer  and  Mr.  Peters  took  us  to  the  opera, 
Mr.  Daughert}'  was  horrified,  and  asked  Lucius  if  he 
had  for2:ottcn  his  mother  belonojed  to  the  church.  As 
for  Uncle  Paoli  himself,  I  had  known  him  to  attend  an 
opera ;  but  then  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  been  con- 
verted once  for  all,  be^'ond  any  possibility  of  backslid- 
ing, and  of  course  it   did  n't  hurt  liim. 

All  this  while,  though  he  watched  us  with  a  vigilance 
worth}'  of  Aunt  Marian  Hinsdale,  I  could  n't  see  that 
he  was  at  all  worried  about  the  state  of  Lucius's  heart. 
He  seemed  quite  willing  the  boy  should  spend  liis  time 
with  us,  if  he  would  onh'  tell  exactly  where  we  went 
and  how  much  money  was  spent.  I  was  disappointed, 
for  I  had  made  up  ni}'  mind  to  be  picked  upon  without 
merc}'.  There  was  a  good  reason  for  Uncle  Paoli's  for- 
bearance, as  I  found  out  in  due  time. 

I  remember  one  Thursda}'  Henriette  gave  us  a  gentle 
hint  that  we  mischt  as  well  dress  in  our  best  when  we 
came  to  tea  that  night,  a^  a  certain  Russian  gentleman 
was  to  be  present  (a  prince,  I  believe  ;  Russians  are 
generall}'  princes)  who  had  expressed  a  particular 
desire  to  see  Miss  Victoria  act  in  charades. 

"Are  3'ou  going  to  have  Mr.  Peters  and  Mr.  Ulmer?" 
asked  Van. 

'*  No  ;  Clum  thought  there  would  be  plent}'  of  others 
withoiit  them." 

I  was  rather  glad  of  it.     I  thouorht  I  should  like  one 
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evening  .vithout  Mr.  Uhner,  just  to  see  liow  it  would 
seem.  I  dropped  an  hour  from  my  practising,  and  went 
to  furbishing  up  my  gray  silk.  Van  and  I  dressed 
alike  in  the  main,  but  I  wore  more  furbelows  and 
streamers  ;  they  seemed  to  suit  my  style.  And  that 
fall  I  had  had  my  ears  pierced,  and  bought  a  set  of  rose- 
colored  coral, -oh!  weren't  they  lovely  ?-  carved 
roses  and  rose-leaves,  and  only  cost  fifteen  dollars 
Van  looked  long-faced. 

"  If  you'd  only  wait  till  we  earn  some  money  "  said 
she.  ' 

'  MVait?",said  I.  "By  that  time  my  cheeks  will  be 
fiule,l  out  to  a  white,  white  rose,  and  these  corals  won't 
match  'em.  No,  I  'm  going  to  have  my  good  times  as  T 
go  along  " 

Van  did  n't  say  any  more,-  only  ran  her  finger  down 
the   list  1,1   our  account-book,  and   drew  a  deep  sio-h 
-fetched  a  long  scythe,"  as  somebody  in  Quinebaslet 
remarks.      I  knew  those  accounts  had  swelled  up  fear- 
lull}-  ;  and  they  were  mostly  mine,  for  Van  had  n't  bouoht 
much  of  anything  but   a  tin  dipper,   a  few  lumps  "of 
sugar,  and  perhaps  a  pocket-handkerchief.     We  scorned 
the  Idea  of  keeping  two  purses  ;   we  had  all  thino-s  iu 
common,  and  by  and  by,  when   we  earned  mone^,  we 
were  to  pay  our  debts  together.     If  you  think  my  con- 
science did  n't   prick   me  once   in   a   while  when    Van 
fingered  that  account-book,    you're    mistaken;    but   I 
wasn't  going  to  own  it  to  her. 

"  It  would  be  an  awAil  thing  for  you  to  have  ear- 
rings, my  dove,  for  you  don't  like  'em;  but  why  you 
^-^hould  be  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  using  your  own 
biother-m-law's  money  is  more  than  I  can  tell.     Did  n't 
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he  marry  your  sister  Helen  and  take  lier  away  from  lier 
friends?  And  doesn't  lie  owe  us  a  living  for  that? 
And  did  n't  his  grandfather  die  as  rich  as  Croesus?  And 
how  on  earth  is  Morris  to  get  rid  of  his  gold  if  some- 
body does  n't  help  him  spend  it?  Lookup  liere  now, 
and  see  if  I  don't  look  prett}.'' 

Van  owned  that  the  corals  were  very  becoming.  It 
was  rather  too  bad  that  slie  had  n't  even  a  fresh  ribbon 
to  put  on  ;  but  I  gave  her  one  of  mine  that  I  had  worn 
twice,  and  she  was  perfectly'  satisfied. 

"  If  3'ou'll  please  tie  it  for  me,  Vic." 

The  artistic  sense  was  utterly  wanting  in  Van,  and 
that  was  one  reason  wh}'  she  did  n't  care  more  for  prett}' 
clothes.  I  will  insist  upon  it,  it  was  n't  a  clear  case  of 
conscience. 

Just  as  w^e  were  ready,  and  I  was  in  a  liiirry  to  go 
before  "Lucius  Ubiquitous"  should  call,  a  card  was 
sent  up  from  Felicite  to  Van.  She  did  persecute  that 
poor  child,  having  no  idea,  I  suppose,  that  she  could 
be  unwelcome.  Van  began  to  write  something  on  the 
back  of  the  card. 

"  AVhat,"  said  I,  "  are  n't  3'ou  going  down?  " 

''  No,  I  can  plead  an  engagement." 

"  Wh}',  Van,  what  will  Dr.  Zelie  think  if  you  behave 
in  this  wa}'?     Don't  you  care  for  his  friendship?" 

Van's  pen  wavered  a  moment  I  remember  just  how 
slie  looked,  with  her  big  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

'■'  Yes,  I  suppose  he  will  turn  against  me.  I  'm  sony, 
for  J  like  Dr.  Zelie  ;  but  right  is  right,"  said  she  ;  and 
sent  down  the  card  l)y  the  servant  who  was  waiting. 

I  never  could  have  done  it,  for  Felicite  was  a  woman 
of  high  standing,  and  her  preference  was  very  flatter- 
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ing.  I  tlioiiglit  Van  had  made  a  sure  thing  of  it  that 
time,  and  killed  her  dead  ;  but  bless  you  !  no  ;  she  had 
as  many  lives  as  a  cat. 

A\^e  got  away  from  Madame  Key's  just  in  time  ;  for 
^ve  had  scarcely  gone  ten  rods  before  we  saw  Mr  Ulnier 
across  the  street,  touching  his  hat  to  us  and  bowino- 
like  a  weeping  willow. 

"  We  can't  break  our  engagement  to  the  Du  Souchets, 
remember,"  whispered  Van  triumphantly,  as  he  came 
over. 

No,  but  Mr.  Ulmer  could  go  with  us,  you  know.    Oh, 
Certainly  !     And  once  there  he  went  in  to  pay  his  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Wix,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a 
sudden  respect. 

"  We  'd  be  pleased  to  have  you  take  tea  with  us,  sir," 
said  she,  in  her  old-fashioned,  hearty  way,  for  her  hospi- 
tality was  unbounded ;    and    after  a  polite  protest  lie 
accepted  the  invitation.     I  wondered  at  him,  when  he 
knew  there  were  other  guests  especially  invited  ;  but 
men  are  funny  about  such  things, —  never  afraid  of  in- 
truding, or  that  there  won't  be  cake  enough  to  go  round. 
When  Clum  came  in  presently,  with  Mr.  Theobold 
and  the  Russian  gentleman,  I  fancied  he  looked  annoyed 
at  seeing  Mr.  Ulmcr,  but  he  greeted  him  with  sufficient 
politeness,  and  I  concluded  I  must  have  been  mistaken. 
I  suppose  I   shouldn't  have  noticed  his  manner  any 
way,  if  it  hadn't  struck  me  at  Versailles  that  he  treated 
Mr.  Ulmer  rather  coldly,  and  if  little  Etienne  had  n't 
found  an  old  photograph  of  his  tucked  out  of  sight  be- 
hind one  of  Cluni's  picture-frames,  as  if  Clum  did  n't 
consider  it  worth  putting  in  his  album.     Well,  if  they 
had  ever  quarrelled,  it  was  no  affair  of  mine. 
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My  hail-  was  arranged  in  a  new  st^dc,  which  I  had 
just  learned  from  one  of  our  girls,  and  Henrietta  was 
dying  to  know  how  I  did  it.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
appeared  in  the  coral  jewehT,  and  altogether  I  Avas 
prepared  to  make  a  little  sensation.  But  the  Russian 
gentleman  turned  out  to  be  one  of  your  pok}',  scientific 
people,  and  1  don't  believe  he  knew  whether  I  was 
dressed  in  silk  or  sackcloth.  He  talked  to  me  for  a 
while  after  supper,  but  I  could  n't  understand  his 
French  or  he  mine.  lie  wanted  to  learn  the  whole 
United  States  in  one  lesson  ;  asked  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, length  of  rivers,  and  things  like  that,  which  1 
never  liad  had  the  least  curiosity  about.  Geograph}' 
is  n't  ni}'  strong  point.  After  a  while  Dr.  Zelie  went 
and  brought  Van  out  of  the  corner  where  she  was  paci- 
fying Uncle  Paoli,  and  brought  her  along  to  us,  I  could 
see  she  did  n't  want  to  come,  but  in  a  few  minutes  Dr. 
Zelie  succeeded  in  getting  her  attention,  and  she  began 
to  be  ver}'  much  interested.  The  Russian  —  I  can't  spell 
liis  name,  and  shan't  tr^'  — ■■  h;id  a  great  deal  to  tell  about 
some  mastodon  bones  and  other  old  horrors  that  had 
been  found  in  Siberia,  and  Van  thought  it  was  per- 
fectly delightful.  II(n-  soul  waked  up  and  glowed 
through  her  whole  face,  particularly  her  eyes,  and  when 
she  looks  like  tluit  she  needs  no  adornment :  I  'lon't 
think  even  ear-rings  would  improve  her. 

1  fell  to  talking  with  Mr,  llmer,  or  rather  lie  fell  to 
haranguing  at  me,  and  Mi\  Theobold  sat  on  the  piano- 
stool  and  turned  over  music  like  a  luirricane.  I  was 
relieved  wiien  the  time  came  for  charades.  Our  Russian 
guest  was  perfectly  absorbed  with  Dr.  Zelie  and  Van  ; 
but  he  knew  he  should  enjoy  the  acting,  he  said,  with  a 
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low  ])ow  to  me.  I  didn't  feel  in  the  spirit  of  it,  some- 
how, but  I  had  to  take  the  lead. 

We  were  to  divide  ourselves  into  two  sections,  and 
Clum  was  to  be  captain  of  one  section  and  I  of  the 
other.  Clum  gave  me  the  first  choice,  and  I  chose  Van. 
She  looked  surprised. 

"  Oh,  please  don't !"  said  she.  '^  I  shall  spoil  it." 
But  I  waved  her  otf  into  the  little  saloon,  and  she 
went   reluctantl}'. 

"  Vandelia  is  too  straightforward  to  be  much  of  an 
actor,"  remarked  Dr.  Zelie,  as  she  passed  out  of  hearing. 
^      "  I  only  want  her  for  a  tableau,"  said  I. 

''  It  is  the  sw^eetest  face  I  ever  saw  in  ni}^  life,"  mur- 
mured the  Russian  in  ver}'  poor  French  ;  and  Dr  Zelie 
nodded  and  smiled. 

I  wondered  what  Van  would  have  thought  of  that. 
It  gratified  me  to  hear  it ;  still  I  did  feel  rather  cast  in 
the  shade. 

I  did  n't  mean  to  have  Mr.  Ulmer,  he  was  too  con- 
ceited to  obe}'  orders  ;  but  as  Clum  passed  him  b}'  I  had 
to  take  him.  I  don't  think  our  charades  w^ent  off  very 
well  that  evening ;  the}'  turned  out,  like  the  cream  bis- 
cuits mother  used  to  make  for  compan}',  not  half  as 
good  as  usual.  But  I  remember  one  charade  in  three 
syllables,  and  you  may  guess  it  if  you  like. 

I  conducted  my  forces  into  the  little  saloon  that 
opened  from  the  parlor,  leaving  Clum  and  his  division 
to  be  entertained  as  spectators.  After  a  while  the  saloon- 
door  opened,  and  Clarice,  my  door-keeper,  announced 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word.  The  spectators  all  rushed 
forward  to  see  better  ;  and  there  sat  the  old  woman 
who  lived  in  a  shoe.     It  w^as  3'our  humble  servant,  with 
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AiUit  Filura's  stiffest  cap  on,  siuToimdcd  1)y  a  host  of 
refractory  cluldrcii,  who  had  to  be  beaten  and  fed  by 
turns  with  a  long-handled  spoon.  Chun  thought  the 
shoe  was  pretty  creditable,  considering  I  had  never 
learned  the  trade.  It  consisted  of  black  shawls  and 
water-proofs,  kept  in  shape  by  a  judicious  internal  ap- 
l^lication  of  foot-stools  and  dictionaries.  1  was  quite 
at  home  in  it,  and  should  have  played  the  overbur- 
dened mother  very  well,  if  Etienue,  m^'  3'oungest, 
had  n't  bitten  his  tongue,  and  howled  so  fearfully  that 
I  lost  m}'  presence  of  mind  and  pushed  him  against  the 
toe  of  our  domicil,  when  the  whole  thing  caved  in  with.0 
a  crash.     A  shout  ensued  ;  and  so  ended  the  first  scene. 

"Shoe  latchet  !"  exclaimed  Uncle  Paoli,  thumping 
his  cane. 

But  he  changed  his  mind  at  the  second  s^dlable  ; 
it  certainl}'  could  not  l)e  latch,  Avhatever  it  was.  I 
appeared  as  a  country-  school-mistress,  with  a  pencil 
behind  ni}'  ear,  and  mj'  pupils  in  a  line  in  front  of  me. 
I  was  making  the  most  frantic  exertions  to  teach  them 
the  alphabet,  and  the}'  wei'c  none  of  them  chickens 
Etienne  being  the  youngest ;  but  such  was  their  pro- 
found stupidity-  that  I  could  n't  get  them  beyond  the 
first  letter. 

The  last  sellable  was  a  tableau,  and  positivel}'  beau- 
tiful, representing  a  pilgrim  worshipi)ing  at  tlie  shrine 
of  a  saint.  Dr.  Zclie  was  the  pilgrim,  and  it  might  have 
been  an3'bod3',  for  tlie  liglits  were  so  arranged  that 
tlie}'  left  him  in  deep  shadow,  and  shone  full  upon  the 
picture  of  the  saint.  The  picture  was  Van.  What 
other  girl  could  iiave  knelt  behind  a  big  gilt  frame,  and 
not  have   looked   as  if  she   were   cleaning  a  window? 
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I  knew  Van  would  be  angelic  in  white  muslin  curtain 
drapeiT,  with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  e3es  raised. 
The  house  was  so  still  3'ou  could  hear  a  pin  drop. 

"  By  Jove  !  3'ou  hit  it  that  time,  Vic,"  whispered 
Clum.     Then  ever^bod}'  clapped. 

But  as  the  applause  died  awa}^,  what  did  I  overhear 
but  this  remark  from  Uncle  Paoli,  who  usually  does  as 
he  would  be  done  by,  and  speaks  very  loud  :  "  Ain't 
she  sainthh^  Mr.  Theobold?  I'm  perfectly"  willing 
Lucius  should  take  a  shine  to  her.  They  went  to  the 
concert  together  last  night,  did  n't  the}'  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  he  went  with  her  sister." 

'^  Hey  ?  What  ?  That  highflyer  of  a  Victory  ?  Why, 
I  'm  sure  I  thought  it  was  Vandeel}'.  Well,  well !  if 
iliat  's  the  game,  he 's  got  a  soft  spot  on  his  head,  and 
it's  considerable  big  over." 

I  suppose  everybody'  laughed.  I  don't  see  how  they 
could  have  helped  it ;  but  there  was  n't  any  need  of 
Mr.  Ulmer's  tr^'ing  to  soothe  my  feelings  by  saying,  in 
a  soft  whisper,  — 

''  I  don't  see  with  Uncle  Paoli's  e3'es,  remember." 

That  made  me  angry.  As  if  I  cared  what  eyes  Lucius 
Ulmer  saw  with  ! 

I  made  up  ni}'  mind  I  would  not  speak  to  him  again 
that  evening,  or  to  his  precious  uncle  either. 

The  last  scene  :  Growlings,  and  subdued  roars  heard 
from  the  little  saloon ;  then  the  door  opened,  and 
Etienne  came  out  ringing  a  bell,  followed  b3'  his  Uncle 
Zeke,  who  announced  that  b)'  paying  the  paltr3'  sum  of 
a  franc  one  and  all  of  us  could  witness  the  most 
wonderful  collection  of  animals  ever  exhibited  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 
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'Caravan!  Caravan!"  called  Clum  and  Henriette 
in  a  breath. 

"  But  the  third  s3Uable  was  '  saint,'  was  n't  it?  "  said 
Mr.  TheoboUI,  coming  over  to  me.  "I  don't  quite 
understand." 

"It  was  '  Van,'  don't  3'ou  see?" 

"Ah,  yes  ;  but  how  about  the  shoe?'' 

"  Oh,  tliat  represented  Care,"  said  I ;  and  turning 
awa}'  from  Mr  Ubner,  as  if  I  did  not  notice  him,  I 
devoted  myself  to  Mr.  Theobold  to  atone  for  past 
neglect.  He  was  a  modest,  well-bred  3'oung  man, 
and  as  sensitive  as  a  girl. 

Well,  it  was  n't  a  ver}'  charming  time,  and  I  never 
heard  that  the  Russian  prince  was  particularh'  struck 
with  my  acting  ;  but  it  happened  that  tliat  was  the  last 
evening  I  spent  in  Mr.  Ulraer's  societ}'  for  some  time. 
He  and  Mr.  Peters  were  at  last  read}'  to  "  coast  round 
on  the  seas  "  ;  after  which  they  had  other  plans,  they 
did  n't  deign  to  say  what.  "  I  '11  write  pretty  often," 
said  Mr  Ulmer,  thinking  that  would  take  the  sharp 
edge  off  the  parting,  perhaps. 

*'  Oh,  don't !  't  is  n't  worth  while."  I  hoped  he  would 
see  I  wanted  to  break  off  the  correspondence.    Not  he  ! 

"■  Ah !  but  I  enjoy  writing,"  he  blandlv  replied. 

I  said  something  more  about  its  spoiling  a  good  time 
to  scratch  it  down  in  a  note-hook,  and  then  put  it  in  a 
letter  ;  I  'd  as  lief  wait  and  liear  liis  adventures  after  he 
got  ])ack,  etc.  etc.,  —  said  all  I  decently  could;  but 
l*that  obtuse  creature  insisted  upon  it  he  'd  a  good  deal 
rather  write  than  not ! 

I  was  completel}'  discouraged.  Van  saA's  I  have  a 
way  of  talking  as  if  I  were  only  half  in  earnest,  and 
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that  is  why  I  have  always  got  into  so  much  trouble. 
I  wonder  if  that  is  true? 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ulmer,"  said  I,  catching  at  the  last 
straw  of  hope,  "  I  can't  answer  3'oiir  letters,  von  know, 
for  you  '11  ])e  on  the  seas  where  3'ou  can't  get  them." 
He  knocked  that  straw  out  of  my  fingers  in  a  minute. 

Certainly  he  could  get  letters, —  not  the  least 
trouble  about  that.  He  was  going  to  stop  at  such  ami 
such  places  along  the  coast,  and  should  give  me  his 
address  each  time,  never  fear. 

''  But  I  won't  ask  3'ou  to  write  as  often  as  I  do," 
said  he,  talving  my  hand  for  the  last  good-b}',  —  the  last 
of  half  a  dozen,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember.  "I'll 
count  one  of  3'our  letters  worth  three  of  mine,  we  '11 
»ay." 

"  Three  times  naught  is  naught,"  said  I  to  Van,  the 
moment  he  was  gone.  '•  I  shan't  write  him  at  all, 
that 's  the  amount  of  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  do  hope  j^ou  '11  stick  to  that,"  said  slie,  kiss- 
ing me. 

Well,  I  did  think  I  should. 

*'  And  now,  Vic,  let 's  go  to  studj^ng  like  good  girls. 
Here  we  are,  eighteen  3'ears  old,  idling  away  our  time 
like  a  couple  of  children.  It  is  n't  what  life  was  made 
for,  now  is  itj  " 

I  was  glad  she  had  the  grace  to  say  "we."  It 
looked  well  in  Van,  when  she  never  wasted  a  minute 
except  to  please  me. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

VAN'S  STORY. 
GOING    TO    LYONS. 

"  /^OME  here  and  kiss  me,  Vcaiideely  !  There,  that 's 
\^  a  good  gh'l !  And  now  I  want  you  to  read  me 
this  letter  from  Lucius.  He  has  liad  a  good  liberal 
education,  but  lie  wiites  as  bad  a  hand  as  a  lawyer." 
"  So  3'ou  have  got  back  to  3our  old  corner,  Miss 
Van,"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  who  was  pacing  the  room  ralher 
restlessly.  Clum  and  Vic  were  at  the  piano,  and  Uncle 
Paoli  and  I  were  sitting  before  the  grate,  for  it  was  late 
in  November,  and  we  began  to  have  fires.  I  never 
shall  forget  those  tin}'  brass  andirons,  whicli  Aunt 
Filura  rubbed  every  morning  with  oxalic  acid,  followed 
by  polishing  powder,  feeling  not  at  all  afraid  of  , 
her  hands,  —  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed.  They  were 
large,  shapel}',  serviceable  hands,  but  usually  rough  and  « 
often  discolored,  for  she  could  not  keep  them  long  at  st*.- 
time  out  of  her  "  chemical  experiments.*'  She  nevef 
trusted  Julie  to  i)olish  the  brasses  or  wash  the  hearth. 
She  did  most  of  the  drudgery  herself,  I  think,  leaving 
only  the  cooking  to  Julie,  who  was  far  from  strong. 
W  "  How  clean  Fihuy  keeps  this  hearth  !  "  Uncle  Paoli 
said  to  me  admiringly.  1  hope  he  enjo3'ed  it  as  much 
as  I  did.  I  remember  just  how  the  network  of  the 
fender  was  rcllected  upon  the  purplish-gray  stone,  and 
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how  I  looked  into  the  fire  that  evening,  after  reading 
Mr.  Uhner's  last  appeal  for  money,  and  tliought  of 
Fclieitc.  I  was  always  looking  into  the  fire,  bnt  had 
never  noticed  the  shadow  of  that  network  before.  "  It 
is  just  such  a  shadow  as  Fclicite  casts  over  Dr.  Zelie," 
thought  I,  "  full  of  little  loop-holes  and  hazy  uncertain- 
ties. I  wish  it  was  a  decided,  nnmistakable  blackness, 
so  lie  'd  have  no  chance  for  hope  ;  but  that  would  n't  be 
like  Felicite  :  she  will  torment  him  very  prettily,  and 
then  perhaps  fly  off  and  marry  Alphonse." 

My  mind  was  full  of  this,  for  I  had  just  had  another 
letter  from  Felicite,  begging  me  to  see  Dr.  Zelie  and 
find  out  what  state  of  mind  he  was  in.  He  had  not 
called  on  her  half  a  dozen  times  since  she  met  him  at 
Versailles,  ever  so  many  weeks  ago.  Was  he  jealous 
of  Alphonse?  Impossible!  Evangeline  must  be  so 
good  as  to  talk  with  him  and  soothe  his  feelings.  He 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  Evangeline  ;  he  would  listen 
to  her.  She  must  tell  him  not  to  harbor  a  moment's 
jealousy  of  Alphonse,  who  was  merely  her  cousin,  her 
good  friend,  etc.  etc.  She  was  "  desolated  "  to  think 
Dr.  Zelie  should  be  unhappy !  Every  wh.ere  she  heard 
of  him  as  working  very  hard.  Who  knew  but  he 
might  yet  win  the  bit  of  red  ribbon  from  the  Medical 
Scho61  to  wear  in  his  button-hole? 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  lay  in  that  last  sentence. 
If  he  was  going  to  rise  in  the  world,  she  would  marry 
him  ;  otherwise  not.  It  did  not  need  very  sharp  eyes 
to  see  through  Felicite  since  she  had  begun  to  grow 
confidential. 

But  the  idea  that  I  would  be  willing  to  approach  Dr. 
Zelie  on  such  a  subject  as  this  !     Did  she  think,  because 
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I  hud  shown  a  little  s^'inpatln'  for  her,  I  was  going  to 
lake  care  of  her  love  affairs  and  tell  lies  for  her? 
Because  I  had  no  airs  and  grivces,  and  was  n't  a  woman 
of  the  world,  did  she  take  me  for  a  simpleton?  Yes, 
and  thought  she  could  make  a  cat's-paw  of  me.  That 
was  what  she  had  been  scheming  for  all  the  time  ;  but 
]  was  determined  to  let  her  see  she  was  mistaken  in  her 
cat.  I  gave  her  a  very  short,  decided  answer,  and 
made  up  m}'  mind  that  if  she  wrote  me  another  letter 
I  should  send  it  back  unanswered. 

**  Vandeel^',"  said  Uncle  Paoli,  "you're  a  great  hand 
to  sit  and  think.  I  wish  you  'd  put  that  cat  down  out 
of  3-our  lap,  and  go  get  the  backgammon  board.  I  'd 
like  a  game  of  chess,  and  there  don't  seem  to  be  au}'- 
bod}'  to  phi}'  with  me,  without  it 's  3'ou." 

'*  Oh  !  I  don't  know  even  the  moves." 

"  Well,  I  guess  3'ou  can  learn,  can't  3-ou  ? "  said  he, 
taking  his  chess-men  out  of  his  pocket.  Vic  called 
them  his  "  minute-men,"  —  alwavs  on  hand,  though 
seldom  in  actual  service. 

'*  Vandelia,"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  stopping  short  before  us, 
"  don't  you  do  it.  If  you  once  learn,  he'll  give  you  no 
peace  of  your  life." 

But  1)3'  that  time  Uncle  Paoli's  fingers  were  moving 
so  delightedly  over  the  red  and  Avhite  ivories  that  I 
could  not  refuse  him.  I  did  not  know  what  1  Avas 
undertaking.  I  am  slow  to  learn,  and  m3  teacher  soon 
lost  patience. 

'•  The  knight  moves  in  a  half-circle :  what  do  von  iio 
ohUeldy  for?  Why,  Vandeel3',  seems  to  me  you're  a 
little  dumb,  ain't  ve?" 

"Don't   submit   to   this,  Vandelia,"   said   Dr.    Zelie, 
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coining  up  to  ns  again.  Then  louder,  —  "  Mr.  Dough, 
crty,  if  a  young  huiy  consents  to  play  with  either  of  us, 
we  ought  to  feel  highly  lionored  :  don't  you  think  so?" 
'•  Certainly,  sir,  oh,  certainly,"  replied  Uncle  Paoli, 
cowering.  "  She  kind  o'  mixes  up  the  pieces  ;  but  then 
it  ain't  to  be  expected  she  '11  get  it  through  her  head  in 
a  minute." 

Dr.  Zelie  drew  up  a  chair,  and  made  a  few  explana- 
tions slowly  and  clearly,  uot  hurrying  me  from  one 
thing  to  another  jerkily,  like  Uncle  Paoli.  I  had  begun 
to  think  myself  an  idiot,  but  in  a  very  short  time  was 
delighted  to  find  I  had  really  learned  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

Dr.  Zelie  went  up  to  his  study.  More  than  two  hours 
passed,  and  when  he  returned  Uncle  Paoli  and  I  were 
still  playing,  and  Uncle  Paoli  scolding  in  a  high  ker. 

"  Mr.  Dougherty  !  "  said  Dr.  Zelie,  with  a  blaze  in  his 
eye  that  made  the  poor  old  soul  curl  like  a  bit  of  birch- 
bark  on  a  fire. 

"I  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  he  mumbled. 
"No,  Dr.  Zelie,  he  didn't,"  said  I,  quite  ashamed  to 
have  such  a  fuss  made  about  me.     "  I  don't  mind  little 
things  he  says,  for  I  am  stupid  and  I  know  it." 

The  blaze  slowly  died  out  of  Dr.  Zelie's  eyes,  and  he 
turned  and  spoke  in  the  gentlest  manner  to  Mr. 
Doughert}'. 

"  Vandelia,"  said  he,  dropping  his  voice,  "  how  poor 
are  they  that  have  not  patience  !  Don't  you  think  I  'm 
the  crossest  man  you  ever  saw  in  jour  life?" 

I  thought  his  affairs  with  Felicite  were  enough  to 
make  anybody  cross  ;  but  of  course  I  could  not  say 
what  I  thought,  or  even  show  by  my  looks  that  I  pitied 
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liiin.  I  felt  like  a  hypocrite,  knowing  so  nuich  more 
tlian  lie  dreamed  of  my  knowing. 

'^You've  never  been  cross  to  ?7ie,"  I  said  at  last, 
without  raising  Vl\\  eyes. 

"  That's  begging  the  question,  Vandelia." 

Uncle  PaoU  had  gathered  up  his  chess-men,  with  a 
hurt  look,  and  was  pocketing  them  along  witli  tlie  sharp 
word  Dr.  Zelie  had  spoken.  lie  always  pocketed  his 
injuries,  poor  man,  and  brooded  over  them  ;  but  they 
Avere  sure  to  come  up  again,  —  and  so  were  the  chess- 
men. 

"I'm  cross  to-night  on  principle,"  continued  Dr. 
Zelie.  "  You  've  no  right  to  tax  your  brain  like  this, 
after  studying  hard  all  day.  AVhen  you  come  here  you 
ma}'  pla}'  with  the  kitten  ;  but  if  you  attempt  another 
game  of  chess  with  Uncle  Paoli,  you  do  it  against  my 
protest." 

"Vandelia  does  look  pale,"  said  Aunt  Filura,  glan- 
cing up  from  her  book  and  her  knitting.  "  Do  feel  her 
pulse,  'Zekiel,  and  see  if  she  needs  iron." 

"  I  'd  rather  ask  her  a  question,  Aunt  Filura,  than  to 
feel  her  pulse.  AVill  you  tell  me  honestly,  Vandelia, 
have  you  the  least  idea  of  trying  for  a  diploma  at  the 
Hotel  deVille?" 

"  Wii}',  Dr.  Zelie,  liow  did  30U.eter  hear  of  that?" 

"  Onl}' guessed  it  b}'  3'our  overworking  so.  Well, 
well!  you'll  need  quieting-powders  more  than  iron,  if 
that  is  in  your  head." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  n't  in  my  head,  not  really,  Di\  Zeli(\ 
I  know  it's  a  jri-eat  undertaking." 

^'No,  you  don't  half  know."  • 

"  Oh  dear  !  if  it's  worse  than  I  've  h     .d,  it  must  be 
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awful ;  but  Vic  and  I  have  been  thinking  if  we  only 
couhl  pass  it,  what  a  splendid  help  it  would  be  to  us  as 
teachers  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  should  live  to  teach." 
"But  Henriette  is  going  to  pass." 
"  Possibly.     She  is  a  French  girl." 
"Oh !  I  see,  doctor,  you  think  it  preposterous." 
''  Well,  il  looks  like  it.     But  you  see  I  don't  know 
how  learned  you  may  be.     Are  you  willing  sometime 
to  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  your  studies.  Miss 
Van,  —  such  questions  as  I  know  you  would  have  to 
answer  at  Hotel  de  Ville  ? " 
''  Oh,  if  you  only  would  !  " 

Vic  shot  a  glance  at  me  that  brought   me   to  my 
senses.     I  had  not  stopped  to  think  how  afraid  I  was 
of  Dr.  Zelie's  sharp  eyes  ;  but  now  I  did  think  of  them 
I  was    frightened.     For    a   young  man  he    seemed  so 
very  learned  !      A  long  time  passed,  however,  and   he 
appeared  to  have   forgotten  Hotel  de  Ville.     He  was 
very  busy   and  unusually  absent-minded, —  tormented 
by  F61icite,  perhaps.   It  was  too  bad  :  she  was  not  worth 
his  suffering  for.      Jf  he  only  knew  what  I  knew  he 
would  banish  her  from  his  mind  at  once,  —  or  this  was 
what  I  thought,  "  the  little  girl  that  knew  not  love." 

I  never  saw  Dr.  Zelie  without  trying  to  guess,  by  his 
manner,  how  things  were  going  on.  I  did  not  mean 
to  watch  him,  but  I  suppose  I  unconsciously  did,  for  I 
was  often  mc-ting  his  eye  and  feeling  conVicted.  It 
was  no  affair  gf  mine,  so  why  should  I  be  forever  wor, 
rying  about  it?  It  was  enough  for  me  to  attend  to  mv 
sister  Vic. 

I  began  to  thhi-..  I  was  a^  meddlesome  character,  fo. 
JO    . 
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often,  when  we  started  to  go  to  bed,  Vic  said  meekly, 
*'  It  is  curtain-lecture  time,  Van.  Please  hold  forth 
while  I  'm  taking  down  my  hair." 

She  said  I  was  always  low  in  my  mind  for  fear  she 
should  smile  too  much  on  Clum,  or  he  should  smde  too 
much  on  her,  or  there  sliould  be  an  extra  glance  thrown 
at  Mr.  Theobold.  '^  We  must  be  kind  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  haven't  you  been  taught  that?"  said  she. 
'^  And  if  they  happen  to  be  eligible  young  men,  born  in 
a  Christian  land,  that  won't  excuse  us :  we  must  be 
kind  to  'em,  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  heathens." 

I  thouoht  she  carried  it  too  far  when  she  was  so 
"  kind"  Ts  to  answer  Mr.  Ulmer's  fourth  letter,  though 
I  knew  it  was  done  to  tease  Uncle  Paoli,  who  was 
always  asking  leading  questions  and  worrying  for  fear 
there  would  be  a  correspondence.  She  directed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Ulmer,  and  "  accidentally  "  left  it  where  ITncle 
Paoli  could  see  it.  "  So  much  for  his  calling  me  a 
hi^diflyer  ! "  said  she,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

By  this  time  winter  had  set  in.  The  weather  was 
raw  and  chilly,  not  like  the  clear,  frosty  air  of  Quinne- 
basset,  and  fires  cost  so  nuich  that  we  could  not  always 
afford  to  keep  warm.    But  then  Paris  was  so  beautiful ! 

"  Heaven  pities  Winter, 
And  wraps  him,  angel  white,  in  spotless  snow," 

And  snow  and  marble  together  make  a  shining  city,  fit 
for  tlie  crods.  It  was  a  delicious  season  for  Vic  and 
me  The  novelty  had  n't  worn  otf,  and  we  never  knew 
what  was  coming  uext :  that  is  the. beauty  of  being  in 
a  forei^rn  land.  All  this  while  we  were  having  weekly 
lutters'from  home  and  semi-weekly  letters  froA)  Helea 
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Our  friends  were  all  well,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fret 
about ;  but  by  and  by  I  foncied  Helen  was  growing 
low-spirited  ;  we  both  foncied  so. 

"  She  is  homesick,  as  true  as  you  live,"  said  Vic. 
*'  And  married  too  !  " 

Still,  we  did  not  think  much  about  it,  and  scarcely 
believed  it  was  so. 

One  morning  I  was  doing  my  hair,  and  Vic  sittina 
on  the  bed,  having  a  "  religious  fit,"  and  reading  the 
Bible,  when  a  card  was  brought  up  from  Dr.  Zelie.  It 
was  an  unusual  hour  for  him ;  indeed,  he  seldom  came 
at  all.  When  we  went  down  he  met  us  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  but  it  was  so  evidently  forced  that  I  thought  at 
once  something  had  happened. 

"  Helen  is  sick,"  said  I,  my  mind  going  back  to  her 
sad  letters.  I  was  right.  He  had  just  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Morris,  saying  Helen  was  ill  of  a  fever  in 
Lyons,  and  would  he  come  immediately  and  bring  Van  ? 
^'  Lyons  !  Why,  how  came  Helen  and  Morris^  at 
L^'ons  ? " 

Vic  began  to  scream  and  clutch  Dr.  Zelie's  arm 
"  Oh  dear  !  it's  a  Roman  fever,  and  I  know  that's  the 
worst  in  the  world." 

"Then  you  know  more  than  I  do,"  said  Dr.  Zelie 
taking  out  his  watch.     -  In  the  first  place,  it  may  not 
be  what  we  call  a  Roman  fever ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
if  it  is,  it  may  be  a  very  mild  case.     Vandelia,  can 
you  be  ready  to  start  at  one   o'clock?" 

'Vandelia,  Dr.  Zelie?  Do  you  suppose  I'm  not 
going  too?"  cried  Vic,  frantically.  -  Don't  I  love  my 
sister  Helen  as  well  as  Van  does?"  And  she  flew 
round  th..  room  like  mad.     I  saw  hysterics  approach- 
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in.r,  and  wondered  what  I  ought  to  say  or  do  ;  but  Dr 
Me  was   equal   to    the    occasion.     He   l«.t    us    arm 
f,tuud  her  shoulders  and  walked  with  her,  talku,.  as 
cooUv  as  if  lie  ^ero  discussing  the  weather. 

"  Why  did  n't  Morris  send  for  me,  too,  for  ine,  tool 

But  I  v^ill  go  !  "  sl>e  c''icil-  .      „      . , 

-  One  will  be  enough  ;  that  is,  as  I  am  going,  said 
Dr  Zelie.  '-The  sight  of  both  of  you  might  be  too  much 
for' Mrs.  Lvnde.  Vandelia,  have  you  got  a  ^•allse^ 
u  Then  Morris  ouglit  to  have  sent  for  me  instead  of 
Van  t  Why,  I  'm  a  perfect  Samson,  and  everybody 
knows  Van  has  n't   strength  enough  to   lift   a   pound 

°^' will,  she  isn't  expected  to  lift  any  tea,  so  that  is 
fortunate  Perhaps  your  brotlier  only  wants  her  to 
go  look  at  his  wife,  and  you  know,  Victoria,  you 

Lid  n't  look  at  her  without  talking  It  --'-■-»§ 
trait  of  yours,  this  gift  of  conversation  ;  but  it  is  n  t 
always  good  for  the  sick-room." 

Vic  wis  still  laughing  and  crying,  but  much  ca  mer, 
bv  the  time  Dr.  Zelie  left;  and  while  I  was  packing 
and  she  helpin.-  quite  reasonably,  there  was  a  bustle  n 
i  ';l:age  amUu  walked  Aunt  ^^^•^-:^^^ 
flat  of  her  foot,  for  she  never  wore  heels.  '  Now  I  U 
tell  you  what  I  think,"  said  she,  plucking  at  her  ^  el, 

hshe  had  pinned  under  her  «^->.  -  --'j; 
think  I  'm  the  one  to  go  to  Helen.     You  ain  t  e.thei  ol 
In  nt;  and 'Zekiel  thinks  so,  too.      lie  says  he  hates 

"to  see  Vandelia  start  ort'  witli  that  white  face. 

u  Oil,  but  Aunt  Filnra,"  said  I,  "  nothing  ever  ads  me 
,.ut  headache.  Don't  worry  about  me.  You  re  ever  so 
kind,  but  I  wouldn't  let  you  go  on  any  account. 
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Dear  Aunt  Filu.a  pleaded  for  son.e  lime  ;  l,„t  when 
I  assured  hor  Morris  wo.dd  eertainly  have  ;  „„rse  o" 
.e  .pot  before  tl,is,  a„..  woul.l  want  nothing  of  ,ne  i 
1.0   way  of   service,   she  jiekled.     But  Vie  ™„st  go 
l.on,e  wUh  her  and  stay,  .he  said  ;  'Zeldel  had  been  the 
one  to  propose  it,  and  of  eonrse  'Zekiel  must  be  obeyed. 
It  was  so  kind  and  tlioughtful  of  them  both  !     Vic  felt 
forlorn  enough  at  l.eing  left,  but  she  eould  bear  it  bet- 
tei  at  the  Du  Souchets'  than  at  Madame  Rev's 

It  iras  a  strange  ride  to  Lyons,  that  afternoon.  At 
any  other  time  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the 
landscape, -everywhere  hedges  instea.l  of  fences  ev! 
erywhere  cottages  with  tiled  roofs  ;  but  now  mv  hLart 
-as  so  heavy  th.t  I  scarcely  observed  anythin...     Ye 

A  gieat  change  had  come  over  him  within  a  week  •  it 
had  come  suddenly,  too,  and  I  had  never  been  Ible'  to 
understand  it    for  Felicite  had  at  hast  ceased  :;i  iil 

to  tha    unhappy  affair.     But  I  eould  not  be  mistaken 

famlv^r       ,T/"  ""'■•  ^^"'''   ^'''^'  ^'^'"ber  of  the 
lan!il3  remarked  it,  even  little  Etlenne 

I  did  not  feel  like  talking,  .^ul  for  the  first  few  miles 
nothing  was  said,  except  that  Dr.  Zelie  begged  me  to 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  with  his  overcoatfor  a  pS 
ow      I  knew  It  would  be  of  no  use.     I  am  known  as  a 

eo2  w ,        •"  ""'  '  ^^""°*  •''««''  -^^-  ^<^"-  fan  o  he 
people  when  my  mind  is  anxious 

"  Well,  what  is  it?"  said  he  at  last,  after  I  knew  he 
had  been  watching  me  for  some  time.  "  You  are!  a 
mizmaze."  "^  ^ 

''  How  do  joii  know  that?  " 
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"  Because  you  wink  so  fast.  When  you  puzzle  yout 
heaa,  your  eyelids  always  twitch.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  you,  Vandelia,  if  you  would  n't  t  unk  so  m«c  u 
That's  a  bit  of  professional  advice,  and  I  gi^e  it  to 

^""  Thank  yon.  But  if  yon  want  to  know  what  I'm 
thinking  about  just  now,  it 's  malaria." 
"  A  deli"-htful  theme  for  contemplation." 
"  Oh  weU,  you  must  have  wondered  about  it  yourself. 
Dr.  Zelie,  why  malaria  and  fevers,  aud  all  these  horrul 
things  are  allowed.  It  does  seem  strange,  when  God 
conld  have  prevented  it  as  well  as  not." 

"  How  do  von  know  He  conld  have  prevented  it? 
If  you're  going  to  cavil,  do  cavil  reasoanblv,  now  won  t 
vou?"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  moving  into  the  opposite  seat, 
and    looking   at   me   with   eyes   half   laughing,   half 

"'Twish  you'd  help  me,'' said  I.     "  It  is  dreadful  to 
have  hard  thoughts  of  God.     Oh,  it  is  dreadful ! 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  caH  help  yon  a  little."     He  looked 
serious  now.     "  First,  tell  me,  Vandelia,  wh.at  sort  ot_ 
a  world  is  this  we  live  in  ?     Is  it  vital  or  mechanical . 
"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Is  it  living  and  growing,  or  is  it  wound  up  and  set 
going  like  a  watch?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  vital,  it  is  growing." 

"  Well,  it  grows  by  laws?" 

"  Yes,  ccrtaiidy."  , 

"Well,  now,  does  water  run  up  lull  or  down. 

"  Down,  of  course.     Why,  what  a  question  !  "  ^^ 

"  Not  so  fast.     What  makes  it  run  down  hill  :■ " 

"  Attraction  of  gravitation." 
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"  And  when  it  has  found  its  level,  what  does  it  do?" 

"Wh}',  it  stops;  and  sometimes  there  are  little 
stagnant  pools  left.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  Is  that 
the  cause  of  malaria  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  The  lowest  forms  of  plants  come  to 
live  in  these  pools  ;  there 's  the  trouble.  Every  tiniest 
germ  of  vegetable  life  will  grow  wherever  it  can  find 
a  foothold  ;  that's  one  of  the  laws,  Vandelia." 

**  Yes,  I  know  it." 

'And  is  n't  it  a  beautiful  law?     Isn't  it  wonderful 
and  admirable  ?  '* 
''Oh,  yes." 

"And  could  it  be  changed  without  upsetting  the 
whole  universe?     Think  a  minute," 

I  thought,  and  answered,  "  No,  I  did  n't  believe  it 
was  possible." 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  good  that  little  talk  did 
me.  Of  course  I  had  a  dim  faith  all  along  that  God 
was  right,  but  it  was  unspeakably  sweet  to  have  his 
ways  justified  by  science  and  reason.  After  a  while  I 
looked  up  all  serene,  and  there  sat  the  doctor  scowling. 
"  Dr.  Zelie,"  said  I,  plucking  up  a  little  courage,  "it 
is  you  that  are  in  a  mizmaze  now.  I  think  you  have 
more  mizmazes  than  I  do." 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  own  it,"  said  he,  laughing ; 
"  but  mine  are  not  so  audacious  as  yours.  I  was  only 
thinking  what  fools  men  are,  that  they  don't  know 
enough  to  drain  the  land  and  stop  malaria." 

That  was  just  like  Dr.  Zelie.  He  had  the  least 
patience  with  ignorance  of  any  man  I  ever  saw. 

When  we  reached  Lyons,  Morris  was  there  with  a 
carriage  to  meet  us.     His  face  was  drawn  and  white ; 
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but  before  a  word  was  spoken  he  took  me  into  his  arms 

and  kissed  me. 

'U  cannot  say  whether  Helen  is  better  or  worse; 
that  is  what  I  want  Dr.  Zelie  to  tell  us,"  said  he,  as  we 
drove  to  the  hotel. 

She  was  asleep.  There  were  dark  rings  under  her 
eyes  and  purple  stains  in  her  cheeks.  A  nurse,  in 
the  dress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  was  sitting  beside 
her,  dropping  medicine  into  a  teaspoon.  Dr.  Zelie 
approached  the  bed  softly,  and  stood  looking  at  Helen. 
What  would  Morris  and  I  have  given  if  we  could  have 
read  his  thoughts?  The  dear  girl  stirred  a  little,  and 
we  stole  quietly  out  of  the  room.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
could  not  wait  for  her  to  wake  ;  as  if  my  brain  would 
burst  with  the  terrible  effort  to  keep  calm. 

It  appeared  that  Helen  had  not  been  feeling  well  for 
some  time,  and  had  such  a  longing  to  see  us  twins  that 
Morris  had  started  with  her  for  Paris,  intending  to  take 
us  by  surprise  ;  but  she  failed  all  the  way,  and  by  the 
time  they  reached  Lyons  was  delirious. 

"  I  had  to  send  for  one  of  the  girls,"  said  Morris, 
"  and  thought  H  would  n't  do  to  risk  Vic.  Besides,  I 
remembered  that  I  had  heard  Helen  say  a  great  many 
times  lately,  '  How  I  should  like  to  feel  the  touch  of 
Van's  hand  on  my  forehead  !     She  used  to  charm  away 

the  pain.' " 

I  was  so  glad  to  hear  that.  Oh,  if  1  only  could  charm 
away  the  pain  !  1  had  forgotten  that  1  had  tliat  one 
little  gift,  it  had  been  kept  so  long  folded  in  a  napkin. 

Dr.  Zelie  did  not  see  anything  immediately  alarming 
in  Helen's  case  ;  thought  she  would  have  a  great  many 
ups  and  downs,  and  probably  a  slow  recovery  ;  and 
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assured  us  Dr.  Sauveur,  the  physician  Morris  had  called 
in,  was  a  man  to  be  trusted. 

The    next  morning  Dr.   Zelie   went  back  to   Paris. 
How  we  did  dread  to  see  him  go  !     Perhaps  he  was  no 
more  skilful  than  Dr.  Sauveur ;  but  he  was  an  Ameri 
can,  and  when  we  are  in  a  strange  land  we  cling  to  our 
own  countrymen  almost  foolishly. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

VIC'S  STORY. 
"  MR.    UBIQUITOUS  "    LINGERS. 

AUNT  Filiira  says  we  all  have  our  trials  in  this 
world  ;  some  more,  and  others  less  ;  and  about 
that  time  I  thought  I  had  more.  In  the  first  place  Van 
was  n't  round  to  see  to  me,  and  in  the  next  — 

But,  there,  I  won't  run  on  like  Mrs.  Nickleb}'.  Give 
me  order  and  system,  or  suppress  me. 

To  begin  where  Van  left  off,  then :  Dr.  Zelie  came 
back  from  Lyons,  bringing  a  more  encouraging  report 
of  Helen  than  we  had  dared  hope  for,  but  he  found 
poor,  hysterick}'  me  in  rather  a  collapsed  condition. 
I  hadn't  gone  to  the  Du  Souchets',  because  1  was  out 
of  sorts  with  Clum.  Henriette  told  me  Clum  said  he 
''  began  to  think  I  was  an  out-and-out  flirt  "  ;  and  when 
I  recollected  that  speech,  I  made  up  ni}'  mind  to  stav 
where  I  was,  which  I  did  ;  and  as  Van  was  n't  there  to 
keep  the  fire  going,  I  caught  cold. 

*'  What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself,  child  ? " 
growled  Dr.  Zelic,  eying  me  sharply,  as  if  I'd  been  a 
piece  of  a  fly's  wing  under  a  microscope. 

'•  Oh,  nothing  serious  ;  worrying  a  little  and  sneezing 
a  little." 

"  H'm  !  A  profitable  way  of  spending  time  !  Why, 
your  pulse  is  galloping  like  a  war-horse." 


*' I    SNATCHED    HIS    GlOVES    TN    A    TwiNKLING,    AND    HELD    THEM 

BEHIND  ME."     Page  157. 
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at  home  that    evening.     I  snatched   his    gloves    in    a 
twinkling  and  held  them  behind  me. 

"  I  shan't  let  you  go,  Clum  !  Please  help  me  enter- 
tain Mr.  Ulmer." 

"  No,  thank  yon,  Vic  ;  3'on  don't  need  my  poor  aid  in 
that  direction." 

"  O  Chun  !  do  be  J0II3'  now,  and  lend  a  hand  to  a 
sutfering  mortal." 

"Suffering!  Yon  look  like  it,"  quoth  he,  grumpy 
as  a  h^'ena ;  and  off  he  stalked  gloveless. 

A  prett}'  sample  of  French  politeness  !  I  threw  down 
the  gloves  and  walked  into  the  parlor  feeling  like  an 
impertinent  sinner ;  but  Mr.  Ulmer  greeted  me  as  if  I 
were  a  canonized  saint.  Of  course  I  knew  there  was 
nothing  "  saintish  "  about  me;  still  if  the  man  ivould 
set  me  on  a  pedestal,  I  rather  enjoyed  the  eleva- 
tion. 

''  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  3'ou  again,  Miss  Vic," 
said  he  in  his  flattering  tone,  that  somehow  convej^ed 
the  impression  that  ni}'  illness  had  been  the  deepest 
affliction  of  his  life.  I  could  n't  help  contrasting  his 
tender  manner  with  Clum's  gruffness  a  moment  before, 
and  being  indignant  with  Clum  for  ironing  me  out  like 
a  jelh'-fish,  whereas  it  seemed  I  was  a  remarkably 
promising  vertebrate  after  all. 

'•Too  bad  Van  isn't  here,"  said  I,  after  reassuring 
Mr.  Ulmer  in  regard  to  my  health. 

"  Yes,  I  regret  not  seeing  her.     Uncle  Paoli  tells  me 
»she  probabl}'  won't  return  during  m}^  stay,  for  I  shall  be 
off"  again  in  a  da}'  or  two." 

"  So  soon?     I  wonder  —  " 

"  That  you  should  have   thought  it  worth  while  to 
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coine  for  so  snort  a  visit,"  I  was  going  to  sa}^  Imt 
suddenl}'  remembered  m}'  manners. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  '11  find  any  other  city  quite  so  nice 
as  Paris,"  I  said  instead. 

"  There  's  none  so  attractive  to  me  at  present,  that 's 
certain,"  responded  he,  beaming  upon  me  more  than 
the  occasion  demanded.  I  did  wish  Van  was  there  to 
share  the  beam  ;  it  was  certainh^  large  enough  for  two. 

"Yet  there  are  places  of  interest  in  Paris  that  I 
have  never  seen,"  Mr.  Ulmer  went  on  after  a  pause. 
(Is  it  possible?  thought  I.)  "  For  example,  I  've  never 
attended  the  Opera  Bouffe.  Can  3'ou  help  me  enjoy  it 
to-morrow  evening?  " 

"  Can't  say,  reall}' ;  but  I'll  go  there  with  3'ou,  if  3-ou 
like." 

"  Thank  3'Ou.  In  that  case  I  '11  answer  for  m3'  enjo3'- 
ment,"  said  he,  with  another  beam  and  a  bow.  "  When 
ma3'  I  call  for  3'ou?" 

Having  disposed  of  that  question,  I  led  him  on  to 
speak  of  his  travels.  He  was  alwa3's  read3'to  talk,  and 
he  talked  well :  it  was  the  leaving  off  tliat  embarrassed 
liim.  I  had  understood  that  he  and  "  Peters "  were 
"  coasting  along  shore,"  but  it  seemed  the3'  had  Allien  in 
with  Switzerland  on  their  route  ;  and  now  he  described 
the  countr3',  the  people,  the  productions,  the  scener3'  in 
general,  the  mountains  in  particular,  and  was  about 
lialf-wa3'  up  Mont  Blanc,  when  I  heard  Dr.  Zelie  enter 
and  go  off  to  his  study.  As  he  opened  the  hall-door  a 
draught  of  cold  air  rushed  in  after  him,  indicating  a 
suri)rising  ciiange  in  the  weather.  A  storm  was  brew- 
ing, but  Mr.  Ulmer  meandered  leisurely  on,  inditferent 
to  out-of-door  disturbances,  and  it  was  fifteen  minutes 


hy  the  French  clock  before  he  had  reached  the  top  of 
that  peak,  —  he  and  "  Peters."  Then  a  second  rush  of 
cokl  air,  and  the  clatter  of  an  unil)rella  tlirnst  into  the 
rack  announced  Chun's  return.  I  was  seized  with  a 
loud  fit  of  coughing,  and  hoped  the  3'outh  would  be 
kind  enough  to  enter  the  parlor  ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it ;  he 
ran  directl}'  up-stairs  without  affording  us  one  cheering 
glimpse  of  the  silver  cross-bones.  "  Getting  as  odd  as 
his  Uncle  Zeke,"  mused  I.  "  In  fact,  the3''ve  changed 
places,  for  Uncle  Zeke  is  becoming  angelic.  Please 
repeat  that  name,  Mr.  Ulmer?  " 

'•  Gamskash-Kogels,  a  peak  of  the  Alps." 

"How  musical!     Well,  and  30U    and   Mr.    Peten 
What  next?" 

And  so  the  Alpine  travels  stretched  on  and  o 
Meanwhile  the  elements  were  getting  turbulent. 
Mr.  Ulmer  had  wished  to  escape  the  ftuy  of  the  ten 
pest,  he  ought  to  have  gone  long  ago.  I  could  hear  tl 
wind  wailing  about  the  house.  It  tapped  on  the  wi 
dow-pane  behind  me  with  a  loose  iv3-branch,  ami  ii 
next  moment  burst  open  the  outer  door,  which  Clu 
must  have  left  unlatched  in  his  hurr3'  to  get  up-stair 
the  wretch  ! 

"Please  excuse  me  a  moment,  Mr.  Ulmer,"  said 
hurrying  out  to  close  the  door.  I  had  to  push  wil 
all  m3'  might,  but  when  it  did  shut,  the  perverse  thir 
went  together  with  a  bang  loud  enough  to  arouse  tl 
seven  sleepers ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was  it  wake 
Ilenriette,  who  had  gone  to  bed  earl3'  with  a  bon-bc 
headache.  She  had  heard  Uncle  Zeke  and  Clum  con 
in,  and  when  the  door  closed  for  the  third  time  si 
naturall3-  thought  m3'  tedious  guest  had  departed  ;  s 
what  did  that  ill-starred  girl  do  but  skip  to  the  balub- 


ters,  and  shout  down  :it  the  very  top  of  her  voice^ 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Ulmer?  " 

Merciful  heavens !  And  Mr.  Ulmer  in  the  parlor 
there,  not  two  3'ards  from  me,  with  the  door  ajar  ! 

M}'  cheeks  burn  now  at  the  ver}'  recollection  of  it.  I 
shook  m}'  finger  wildly  at  ITenriette  ;  but  she  accepted 
that  as  a  challenge,  and  only  screamed  louder  3et, — 
''How  Oo  you  do,  Mrs.  Ulmer?  I  say,  ]\Irs.  Ulmer, 
how  do  30U  do?     Comment  vous  jijrtez-voas?'" 

''  Who  then  died  with  fear  but  I?  "  I  flew  up  those 
stairs  like  a  tornado,  and  garroted  Henriette  just  in 
season  to  suppress  the  third  anxious  inquirv  for  "  Mrs. 
Ulmer." 

"  He's  here,  Mr.  Ulmer  is  here!''  cried  1,  in  a  tragic 
whisper.     "  Henriette  Du  Souchet,  do  l^my  me  !  " 

She  never  uttered  a  sound,  but  dropped  on  the  floor 
in  a  little  white  heap,  both  hands  over  her  mouth. 

"I  can't  go  back  —  I  can't  —  I  can't,"  groaned   I. 

"  Oh  dear  !  vtliat  will  he  think  of  me  ?  "  wailed  Henri- 
>>*^  »  roijving  herself  to  and  fro  like  a  boat  in  a  storm. 
A.S  thougli  it  was  of  the  least  consequence  what  he 
thouirht  of  her !  She  had  n't  o-ot  to  face  him  !  I 
wouldn't  have  faced  him  either  if  blessed  old  Van  had 
)een  there  to  take  m}'  place  ;  but  I  could  n't  run  and 
iiidc,  and  he  could  n't  run  and  hide,  for  *here  was 
etiquette,  you  know. 

'Count  three,  Henriette,"  said  I,  solenmly,  *•  t...J 
I'll  start." 

'•  One  —  two  —  three  — fire ! "  said  Henriette. 

I  went  down  two  steps,  and  rushed  back  to  Henri- 
ette's  room  for  a  drink  of  water.  INIoio  counting, 
more  steps,  more?  water.  Henriette,  unfeeling  child, 
began  to  giggle.     That  frightened  me,  for  I  had  beguu 
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too,  and  3'ou  never  could  tell  what  would  come  next 
when  either  of  us  fell  into  a  giggling  fit.  I  ran  down 
tlie  whole  flight  without  stopping,  with  just  presence  of 
mind  enough  left  to  close  the  parlor  door  behind  me 
when  I  went  in 

"  Wind  blows,*'  said  I,  ni}'  voice  quavering  like  a 
o-reat-o'randmother's . 

As  I  look  back  upon  it  I  think  it  w^as  a  mercy  I  did 
not  say  instead,  "  How  do  3'ou  do,  Mrs.  Ulmer?"  for 
the  air  was  full  of  it. 

Mr.  Ulmer  was  sitting  reading,  so  absorbed  you'd 
have  said  a  gunpowder  explosion  would  n't  have  roused 
him  ;  but  he  closed  the  book  as  I  drew  near,  asking 
innocently,  "Did  3'ou  speak.  Miss  Vic?  I  beg  j^our 
pardon." 

"  Wind  blows,"  repeated  I,  wilh  an  idiotic  stare  at 
the  ceiling. 

"  Ah  well,  3'es,  it  does  seem  to  be  blowing  hard." 

And  off  he  went  at  once  into  a  discussion  of  the 
trade-winds,  the  simoom,  and  the  whole  famil3'  of 
winds  that  broke  out  of  the  cave  so  long  ago.  I  never 
saw  an3'bod3^  more  perfectl3'  self-possessed ;  and  if  it 
had  n't  been  an  insult  to  human  reason,  I  could  almost 
have  believed  he  had  n't  overheard  Henriette.  Was  it 
possible  th      lie  inherited  deafness  from  his  Uncle  Paoli  ? 

I  thought  he  would  go  ver3'  soon,  but  he  didn't.  He 
talked  and  talked,  pretending  to  have  such  a  good  time 
that  lie  couldn't  tear  himself  away';  till  when  he  actu- 
all3-  did  leave,  and  walk  forth  into  the  rain3-  darkness 
v>  ith  Clum's  umbrella,  I  had  reall3^  got  to  feeling  half- 
wa3'  comfortable. 

Ah,  but  could  I  ever  look  him  in  the  face  again,? 
11 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 
VAN'S  STORY. 

DR.    ZELTE    AT    LYONS. 

AND  all  this  while  I,  Van,  was  at  Lj^ons,  with 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  at  first  but  put  fresh 
flowers  in  the  vases  and  keep  the  nurse  from  whisper- 
ing to  Helen  ;  she  never  could  remember  that  a  whisper 
drove  her  wild. 

In  a  few  da3's,  when  the  poor  child  came  to  her 
senses,  and  knew  I  was  Van  and  not  one  of  the  little 
waiting-maids  she  had  left  at  Rome,  she  was  overjo3'ed 
to  see  me.  Then  she  wanted  me  alwaj's  in  sight,  and 
I  sat  b}'  the  hour  chafing  her  hot  temples  and  talking 
to  her  about  home  and  old  times.  She  was  by  no 
means  out  of  danger ;  new  and  alarming  S3'mptoms 
were  continuall}-  coming  up,  and  Morris  said  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  have  some  one  there  to  speak  to  be- 
side the  nurse,  —  some  one  who  loved  Helen  and  could 
share  his  anxiet}-. 

Yes,  I  knew  it  was  so ;  still  I  must  own  the  days 
dragged  a  little.  After  I  had  overseen  Helen's  broths 
and  gruels,  to  make  sure  the}'  would  taste  as  if  they 
came  out  of  our  home-kitchen,  I  could  only  sit  and 
watcli  the  changes  that  ca\iie  over  her  face,  and  answer 
the  faint  questions  she  asked. 
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I  knew,  b}'  the  wa}-  she  talked  about  Quiiinebasset, 
that  she  liad  been  a  little  homesick.  She  saw  the  old 
town  through  a  ros}'  mist,  and  the  people  in  it  were  as 
dear  to  her  as  if  the}'  were  in  heaven.  I  could  under- 
stand the  feeling  parti}',  but  I  saw  she  had  not  been  as 
contented  at  Rome  as  Yic  and  I  at  Paris.  Why  not? 
To  be  sure  she  had  n't  had  Aunt  Filura  and  the  whole 
Du  Souchet  family  ;  but  then  she  had  had  Morris  !  Was 
there  a  little  corner  of  her  heart  he  could  n't  quite  fill  ? 
I  queried  about  that.  "  Marriage  is  n't  so  l>lissful  after 
all,"  I  thought;  "it's  nothing  to  twin-sisterhood. 
Now  Vic  and  I  must  read  a  lesson  from  this,  and  never 
marry.  TIow  can  we,  indeed,  when  we  are  already 
mated  ?  How  can  a  twin-soul  ever  find  another  twin- 
soul  ? "  I  had  always  felt  perfectly  clear  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  so  had  Vic  ;  but  since  I  came  to  Lyons  I  was 
tormented  with  an  entirely  new  fear :  "  What  if  Vic 
should  change  her  mind  ?  "  Morris  asked  a  great  many 
questions  about  her  behavior,  her  admirers,  etc. 

"How  happens  this  Mr.  Ulmer  back  at  Paris  so 
soon  ?     Is  he  particularly  agreeable  to  Vic  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  ;  she  laughs  about  him."     And  I  showed 

Morris  two  of  her  last  letters,  in  which  she  had  drawn 

off-hand  sketches  of  him  with  her  pen.    "  Mr.  Ulmer 

taking  his  leave,"  was  one.    He  stood  in  a  pelting  rain, 

waving  a  closed  umbrella,  bowing  double,  and  smiling 

to  show  all  his   teeth :    that  was   tiie  way  he   looked 

after  the  ''How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Ulmer?"     "I  and 

Peters  doing  the  Alps,"  was    another,  —  Mr.   Ulmer, 

of  gigantic  size,  carrying  a  baby  Peters  pickaback  up 

a  huo^e  mountain.     As  Mr.  Peters  was  much  larger  in 

.  I', 

real  life  than  ]Mr.  Ulmer,  the  caricature  was  very  funny.     \ 
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Morris  huiglied  heartily,  and  said  Vic's  talent  for 
drawing  ouglit  to  be  cidtivated,  but  he  supposed  her 
talent  for  music  would  stand  in  the  way,  for  two  such 
gifts  divide  a  house  against  itself. 

"She  makes  fun  of  tliis  young  Ulmer,  and  at  the 
same  time  corresponds  with  him,"  said  Morris,  disap- 
provingly. "  That  does  n't  sound  just  right  "  'l  knew 
it  didn't,  and  it  sounded  worse  than  ever  when  he  put 
it  in  plain  English,  and  Vic  wasn't  there  to  lauo-h 
it  off.  ^ 

'•'But  perhaps  she  likes  him  better  than  she  thinks," 
went  on  Morris.  ^'  She  is  so  sudden  in  all  her  moods 
that  there  is  never  any  accounting  for  her." 

"  Oh,  but  she  can't  like  him,  I  know  she  can't,"  said 
I,  wincing  as  if  a  porcupine  quill  had  been  shot  at  me. 

''  Does  she  say  much  about  him  in  her  letters?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  her  mind  seems  to  be  in  a  perfect  commo- 
tion, and  ]\rr.  Ulmer  goes  round  and  round  in  it  like  a 
stick  in  a  whirlpool,"  said  I.  "  He 's  a  person  you 
can't  get  rid  of,  that's  all." 

Still,  I  did  think  it  odd  she  should  speak  of  Jiim  in 
every  letter,  for  she  wrote  daily.  And  why  was  siie 
forever  asking  my  opinion  of  him,  when  I  had  told  her 
at  least  fifty  times  that  I  supposed  he  was  an  excel- 
lent young  man,  but  I  did  n't  fancy  him  ? 

Sometimes  she  would  agree  with  me  tliat  he  was 
conceited,  and  then  again  she  would  defend  him. 

"  Wliy  do  you  write  so  differently  at  different  times  ?  " 
I  asked. 

'    '•  Oh,  I  write  some  letters  out  of  one  part  of  my  brain 
and  some  out  of  another,"  said  sli  \  to  take 

that  for  an  answer. 
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I  did  so  long  to  see  the  child !  We  had  never  been 
separated  but  once  before,  and  then  only  for  three 
days  ;  and  now  that  Helen  was  really  very  much  better, 
I  could  almost  have  flown  to  get  back  to  Vic.  You 
that  are  not  twins  don't  know  and  can't  understand  tlie 
feeling,  I  'm  sure. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  miglit  be  spared,  but  Morris  did 
not  think  so.  He  said  Vic  was  well  provided  for  at  the 
Du  Souchets',  and  he  had  forgotten  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  school.  He  took  it  for  granted  I  should  stay 
at  Lyons  as  long  as  Helen  had  the  least  wish  for  me  ; 
so  what  could  I  do?  "  Good-by  to  that  diploma," 
thought  I.  "I  wasn't  very  likely  to  have  it  in  the 
first  place,  and  now  it  is  out  of  the  question  "  But 
dear  me!  even  a  forlorn  hope  is  hard  to  give  up. 

I  would  n't  have  had  Morris  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  that  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  of  Vic.  He  would  have 
laughed  at  me  if  I  had  said  "I  must  go  back  and 
attend  to  my  twin."  But  I  did  think  she  needed  one 
of  my  scoldings.  I  was  the  only  person  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  who  had  a  right  to  scold  her,  unless  it 
was  Helen.  1  wished  Aunt  Filura  would  take  the 
rio-ht,  but  I  knew  she  would  n't,  and  w^hat  was  to  be 
the  end  of  that  Ulmer  affair? 

One  day,  while  I  was  thinking  it  over  and  feeling  as 
if  I  could  n't  stay  in  Lyons  another  minute,  Helen  was 
taken  suddenly  worse.  The  symptoms  were  new  and 
alarming,  and  my  heart  smote  me  that  I  had  longed 
even  for  a  moment  to  run  away  from  her.  Morris  and 
I  both  felt  as  if  we  would  like  to  see  Dr.  Zelie  ;  so  we 
dispatched,  and  he  came  at  once,  losing  the  weekly 
session   of  the   Academy   of  Science   by   the   means. 
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P)efoie  lie  reached  Lyons  Helen  was  better.  We  knew 
we  Iiad  been  foolish  to  send,  but  we  were  so  jjl^d  to  see 
Helen  rally  that  we  conld  n't  get  up  the  least  remorse. 

Dr.  Zelie  ran  his  fin<2:ers  throuo;h  his  hair  and  called 
us  "a  couple  of  simpletons";  but  we  rather  eiijoj'ed 
that,  because  it  w;is  spoken  in  English.  He  had  missed 
a  train,  and  could  not  go  home  till  night;  so  in  the 
afternoon  he  look  me  to  the  silk  manufactories.  I  re- 
member it  was  the  first  day  of  reall}-  fine  weather  I  had 
seen  in  L3'ons,  and  ni}'  heart  was  as  light  as  a  bird's. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  a  little  color  creeping  into  3'our 
face,"  said  Dr.  Zelie.     "You  fret  too  much  about  3'our 
sister,  do  3'ou  know  it?" 
^"^^  Which  sister?" 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  have  you  got  Vic  on  3'our 
mind  too?     Well,  she  does  need  overseeinir." 

I  was  a  little  piqued  at  that. 

"  You  don't  understand  me,  sir.  I  want  to  see  Vic, 
and  how  can  you  think  it  strange  ?  " 

He  clianged  his  tone  in  a  moment.  Somehow  he  had 
received  the  impression  that  I  was  a  i)erson  of  horrid 
temper,  and  not  to  be  trilled  with. 

"Yes,  I  can  imagine  3'ou  and  Vic  must  miss  each 
other  astonishingh'.  How  long  shall  you  sta^'  at 
Lyons?" 

"  Till  Morris  sends  me  away." 

"  That's  right      And  how  about  Hotel  de  Ville?" 

"Oh,  I've  given  that  up." 

By  that  time  we  had  entered  one  of  the  silk-rooms, 
and  a  man  was  takinij;  us  about  and  showins;  us  the 
looms.  M}'  head  spins  now,  thinking  of  that  ma- 
chiner3\ 


When  we  returned  to  the  hotel  the  nurse  had  just 
gone  out  for  her  daily  walk,  and  Morris  was  sitting 
with  Helen,  who  was  asleep.  I  took  Dr.  Zelie  into^he 
public  parlor.  "  We  can  talk  here,"  said  I,  "  and  it 
will  not  disturb  her." 

"Perhaps  this  may  be   as  good   a  time   as  I  shall 
ever  have  to  question  you  about  your  studies,"  said  the 
dreadful  man,  with   a   cool    smile   that  sent   a  shiver 
down  my  back.     He  seemed  so  old  and  wise  compared 
to  myself,  it  was  hard  to  believe  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  or  six.     There  was  no  getting  out  of  it,  so  I  sat 
up  and  was  catechised.     It  was  n't  half  so  bad  as  I  had 
expected.     He  began  with  very  simple  questions,  which 
soon  put  me  quite  at  my  ease,  and  when  he  had  b^ 
degrees  launched  me  into  deep  waters,  I  hardly  knew  I 
wa's  there.    It  surprised  me  that  I  did  so  well.    It  must 
have  been  because  Dr.  Zelie  let  one  idea  lead  up  to  an- 
other, for  I  seemed  to  know  things  I  had  only  guessed 
at  before.    There  certainly  is  a  g:  eat  art  in  the  way  of 
"  putting  things,"  and  I  felt  Dr.  Zelie  must  be  a  "  tip- 
top teacher,"  as  Clum  had  always  declared. 

Well,  the  end  of  it  was,  he  professed  himself  very 
much  pleased  with  the  examination.  I  told  him  the 
credit  was  due  to  himself,  but  he  would  n't  hear  to 
that.  He  said  he  had  not  supposed  I  was  half  so  well 
o-rounded,  or  he  should  not  have  discouraged  me  about 
the  diploma. 

"Do  you  really  think  we  might  try  for  it?"  said  I, 

my  hopes  rising. 

"  We!  I  can't  answer  for  Vic,  but  I  think  you 
might  try,  —  that  is,  if  you  '11  keep  up  your  health  by 
exercise  and  not  kill  yourself  beforehand  by  worrying. 
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By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
advice  to  worriers  ?  " 

"  No." 

" '  They  are  wisest,'  said  she,  '  who  trip  lightly 
through  life;  for  earth  is  a  bog.'  Well,  Vandelia, 
why  do  you  smile  ?     Is  n't  that  true  ?  " 

''Yes,  sir  ;  only  I  was  thinking  I  tread  as  lightly  as 
you  do,  perhaps,  Dr.  Zelie  !  " 

I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  saw  him  blush  be- 
fore, but  he  blushed  then  to  the  very  roots  of  his 
hair. 

"  I  forgot  you  could  turn  upon  me,"  said  he.  "  l  'm 
the  last  person  to  preach,  for  I  '^•e  been  in  pretty  much 
of  a  quagmire  ever  since  you  knew  me,  Vandelia ;  but 
I  'ra  well  out  of  it  now,  thank  Heaven  !  and  my  feet  are 
on  dry  land." 

I  knew  he  meant  something  about  Felicite,  but  what 
I  could  not  tell.  He  stopped  there.  Was  he  going 
on?  lie  looked  at  me,  but  I  looked  straight  down  al 
my  feet.     I  would  not  betray  the  least  curiosity. 

"  Yes,  I  'm  on  dry  land,"  repeated  he,  "  and  I  've  a 
great  mind  to  tell  you  how  I  got  there.  You  already 
know  so  much  of  the  story  that  I  'd  like  to  have  you 
know  all." 

Before  I  could  make  any  answer  Morris  came  in  to 
say  Helen  was  awake  and  inquiring  for  us.  After  that 
I  did  not  see  Dr.  Zelie  alone  again  for  a  moment.  But 
just  as  he  was  leaving  he  turned  to  Morris  and  asked 
him  if  it  wouldn't  be  a  good  idea  for  me  to  have  my 
school-books  sent  on  by  express,  so  I  could  keep  up 
with  my  studies. 

"Oh,  capital!"  said  I.     ^' And  Vic  could  write  me 
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ever}^  day  where  the  lessons  are  to  be.    I  have  so  much 
time,  you  know." 

But  Morris  was  doubtful.  '^  You  said  yourself  she 
was  looking  pale,  doctor  ;  so  I  think  a  vacation  is  just 
what  she  needs.  We  don't  want  to  make  her  mad 
with  much  learning  just  yet." 

''  Much  learning  is  n't  half  as  likely  to  make  her  mad 
as  much  moping,"  said  Dr.  Zelie ;  and  I  was  glad  his 
eyes  were  sharp  enough  to  see  that. 

He  carried  the  day  and  I  got  my  school-books.  I 
was  ever  so  much  happier  after  that.  His  visit  had 
stirred  me  up  wonderfully  by  giving  me  a  new  stim- 
ulus;  still  I  regretted  two  things.  Firstly,  that  I 
had  n't  let  him  go  on  and  tell  more  about  Vic  and  Mr. 
Ulmer,  as  he  meant  to.  Secondly,  that  he  had  n't 
finished  the  story  of  Felicite  and  the  quagmire. 


1  I  ij  inn,    yi^JDUJ\.j      i  yyij.\^. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

VIC'S  STORY. 
THE    REIGN    OF    VICTORIA. 

"  The  thing  a  woman  saj's  she  won't, 
She's  always  sure  of  doing." 

AND  all  this  while  that  Van  was  at  L^'ons,  taking 
such  lovely  care  of  Helen  that  she  would  n't  let 
a  mouse  whisper  in  the  wall,  what  was  I,  Vic,  up  to? 

I  don't  want  to  tell ;  but  Van  won't  let  me  skip  the 
chapter  ;  she  sa^'s  't  will  spoil  the  stoiT. 

Well,  if  I  must  write  it,  I  must ;  but  I  do  it  with 
shame  and  confusion  of  face. 

To  go  back  to  "How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Ulmer?" 
That  night  I  tossed  about  like  a  raging  billow,  so 
afraid  of  oversleeping  that  I  Avaked  at  all  hours  but 
the  right  one,  till,  impelled  b}'  innate  depravit}',  I 
dozed  off  at  last  and  never  heard  the  breakfast-bell. 
What  did  arouse  me  was  the  prolonged  and  unearthly 
creaking  of  our  chamber-door,  which  Hcnriette  was 
tr^'ing  to  close  noiselessl}'.  It  seemed  that  Aunt 
Filura's  oiled  feather  had  failed  to  relieve  those  suf- 
fering!; hincres. 

"  Wait  for  me,  Hcnriette,  do  !  "  I  cried  ;  but  b}'  that 


time    she    was    skimming    along    the    lower   hull,    and 

singing,  — 

"  A  la  rive  fidele, 

Oil  r  on  aime  toiijours." 

*'  Loves  always,"  indeed  !  Ilenriette  was  n't  in  the 
habit  of  crooning  love-songs  before  breakfast,  little 
witch  !  and  I  knew  well  enough  this  was  only  a  prelude 
to  the  story  of  last  night's  adventure,  that  she'd  be 
oivino;  next  minute  with  lively  variations 

I  made  haste  in  dressing,  you  may  believe.  If  I 
was  going  to  be  dramatized,  I  was  bound  to  have  a 
share  in  the  performance.  But  ruffles  are  snares  and 
crimps  a  deceit,  and  when  it  came  to  boots,  the  button- 
hook had  vanished,  and  I  had  to  sacrifice  five  precious 
minutes,  not  to  mention  three  hair-^ins  and  two  finger- 
nails, before  I  could  get  my  feet  in  good  running  order. 
So  it  fell  out  that  as  I  entered  the  dining-room  Dr. 
Zelie  was  just  rising  from  the  table. 

''How  do  you  do,  Mrs  Ulmer?"  cried  Henriette, 
pushing  back  her  chair  and  giving  me  a  stage  courtesy. 
"  Nunke}',  allow  me  the  distinguished  pleasure  —  " 

"  Nonsense,  Henriette.  Finish  your  breakfast,"  said 
he,  passing  me  with  a  cool  bow  and  a  dissecting 
glance,  as  if  he  wanted  to  lay  my  heart  bare  and  see 
what  was  in  it.  I  wondered  why?  What  were  Mr. 
Ulmer's  comings  and  goings  to  him?  I  did  hope  he 
wasn't  intending  to  take  up  Aunt  IMarian's  96'e  of 
supervising  me.  It  was  plain  both  he  and  Clum  were 
prejudiced  against  Lucius  Ulmer. 

"So  glad  my  still  small  voice  didn't  disturb  any- 
body's tete-d-tete  last  night!"  went  on  Henriette, 
clasping  her  hands  with  a  comic  air  of  relief.      "  If 
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it  had  startled   Mr.  Ulmer  and  sent^  him  away  at  an 
untimely  hour,  I  could  have  wept !  " 

"Better  weep  now,"  suggested  I,  ''before  I  shake 
you." 

"Henriette,  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  ex- 
claimed Clum  indignantly.  "  Aftrr  your  last  night's 
performance,  I  should  think  an  apology  was  in  order." 

I  looked  up  gratefully  at  Clum,  but  could  not  meet 
his  eye.     Henriette  was  subdued  for  a  moment. 

"I'm  afraid  you  haven't  got  your  sleep  made  up, 
Victoria,"  said  Aunt  P'ilura,  kindly,  handing  me  my 
coffee.  "  You  must  curl  down  on  the  lounge  after  the 
boys  go,  and  catch  a  nap." 

That  set  Henriette  into  a  spasm  of  gigglintr.  She 
said  Aunt  Filly  was  a  good  friend  to  lovers  ;  she  ought 
to  write  an  essay  on  "  Courtshi[)  Made  Easy." 

"  Which  you  ought  to  read,  '  Sister  Malaproj),' " 
observed  Clum,  passing  the  rolls.  "Talk  of  Uncle 
Paoli's  putting  himself  round  in  the  way  !  When  did 
he  ever  rise  in  the  night-watches  to  interrupt  a  tender 
interview  ? " 

I  fired  up  at  that  sarcasm,  which  didn't  seem  a  bit 
like  Clum  ;  he  is  usually  so  sweet-tempered. 

"  H'm  ! "  said  I,  nourishing  my  napkin.  "  Don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  a  tender  interview,  Clum.  Mine  with 
Mr.  Ulmer  last  evening  I  call  tough,  remarkably  tough. 
Henriette  tried  her  best  to  break  it  up,  but  couhl  n't !  " 

"  Truth,  Vic  !  "  laughed  Henriette.  "  How  long  did 
he  stay  after  that?  Two  liours,  wasn't  it?  I  suppose 
he  would  n't  go  till  you  'd  name  the  hai)py  day." 

"  Henriette  !"  said  Clum,  severely.  He  evidently 
thought   she  was  twitting   upon   facts,  and   I   didn't 
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v.'ondcr.  Mr.  Ulmer's  late  staj'  certainly  looked  like 
"  serious  intentions." 

I  could  n't  stand  it  another  minute.  "  Win',  Ilenri- 
ette  Du  Souchet,"  cried  I,  impulsively,  "  you  might  as 
M-ell  marr}"  me  to  a  long-metre  hj^mn,  and  done  with  it. 
No,  ni}'  sweet  child  ;  if  I'm  ever  beguiled  into  changing 
my  slttyicat'ion^  it'll  be  b}'  a  tongue-tied  man  that  can't 
talk  me  to  death.  And  I  say  'twas  downright  cruel  in 
all  of  3'ou  to  go  off  and  leave  me  last  night ! " 

Clum  laughed  and  Ilenriette  laughed,  but  Aunt 
Filura  looked  pained.  Never  mind :  I  had  set  ever} - 
bod}^  right  at  last,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  future 
mistakes. 

"Victoria,"  said  Aunt  Filura,  the  first  time  we  were 
alone  together,  "  I  can't  help  feeling  ugl}'  for  this 
young  man,  when  I  hear  3'ou  making  sport  of  him  so." 

"  Then  I  won't  do  it  an}'  more,  auntie  ;  but  it's  too 
funny,  the  wa}'  he  hangs  round." 

"  Ain't  you  a  little  to  blame  there,  think?"  asked  she, 
gentl}',  not  looking  at  me  but  straight  at  the  weaver's 
knot  slie  was  t3'ing.  TJien  she  suddenly  dropped  her 
netting.  "  I  've  had  you  on  my  mind  a  good  deal 
latel}',  Victoria,"  added  she,  smoothing  her  left  sleeve 
the  wa}'  of  the  nap.  "  You  have  n't  your  own  folks  to 
advise  with,  and  I  've  laid  awake  nights  questioning 
whether  or  no  I  had  n't  a  duty  to  perform." 

"  Duty  to  perform  !  "  That  brought  up  Aunt  Marian 
and  her  lectures  —  but  with  a  difference.  If  charitable 
Aunt  Filura  felt  called  upon  to  reprove  me,  what  a  first- 
class  reprobate  I  must  be  ! 

"  I'm  afraid  you've  been  a  little  inconsiderate  about 
Mr.  Ulmer,  Victoria,"  said  she,  reluctantly,  still  not 
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looking  at  me.  "I'm  afraid  you 've  encouraged  him 
morc'n  you  ought  to,  that  is,  if  you  really  don't  have 
any  drawing  towards  him." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Filura,  what  in  the  world  have  T  done?" 
-  ''You  haven't  meant  anything  out  of  the  wav,  I'm 
confident  of  that,  — I  told  'Zekiel  so  this  morninir ; 
but  seems  to  me,  if  you  don't  want  to  marry  ]\Ir 
Ulmer,  you  ought  not  to  let  him  get  attached  to 
you." 

"  Well,  I  won't ;  I  '11  beg  him  not  to,  if  you  say  so, 
auntie." 

Aunt  Filura  smiled  patiently.  "  If  he  is  n't  anytliin<r 
to  you,  I  guess  you  can  manage  to  make  him  undei^- 
stand  it,  Victoria,  witliout  going  so  far  as  that.  But 
maybe  30U  do  care  more  for  him  than  you  're  aware  of. 
Only  there  is  Mr.  Theobold  :  I  've  had  my  suspicions 
about  Itim,  too.  Anyway,  I  should  want  to  be  sure  of 
m}'  own  heart." 

Well,  I  did  want  to  be,  I  supposed,  thougli  I  liad  n't 
thought  of  it  before. 

"  Because,  if  you  're  interested  in  Mr.  Ulmer,  that  puts 
another  face  on  it,  and  I  've  nothing  to  say.  Of  course 
inthat  case  you  'd  write  to  your  mollier  ;  but  if  you  are 
not  interested,  I  should  hate  to  be  beholden  to  him." 

"  Wliy,  Aunt  Filura,  he  never  gave-  me  a  thing  l)nt 
some  photographs  an<l  a  paper-folder.  AVould  you 
liave  me  send  those  back  ?  " 

"  I  meant  I  would  n't  be  beholden  to  him  for  his  at- 
tentions, Victoria  ;  I  should  be  loath  to  go  around  witl» 
him  so." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  you  would  l)e  loalh  after  that  (Ircad- 
ful  atfair  last  night.     But  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  Aunt  F'ilura  ! 
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I  've  promised  to  go  with  liiin  to  the  Opera  Boiiffc  this 
evening,  tmd  how  can  I  look  him  in  the  face?" 

''I'm  real  sorry  for  3-011,  I  'm  sure." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  live  through  it,  that 's  all ;  and  to-mor- 
row he  '11  be  tramping  otf  lo  Egypt,  and  I  'm  glad  of  it." 

I  was  sure  Aunt  Filura  was  glad  too  by  the  jerking 
of  her  elbows  as  she  twitched  away  at  her  netting. 
*'  You  see  I've  spoken  pretty  plain,  Victoria,"  said  she, 
deprecatingly,  "  plainer  than  I  should  if  Yandeely  had 
been  here  to  tell  you  what  was  best;  but  I  hope  I 
haven't  done  any  mischief  by  meddling?" 

"  You  can 't  meddle,  you  dear  woman,  you  don*t 
know  how,"  said  I,  straightening  her  cap  and  running 
otf  to  school.  But  on  the  way  to  Madame  Key's  those 
last  words  came  back  to  me  with  a  sting  in  them :  ''  If 
Yandeely  had  been  here  to  tell  you  what  was  best." 
Polite,  really  !  Did  Aunt  Filura  think  all  the  sense  of 
the  Asbury  twins  was  wrapped  up  in  Yan?  I  fancied 
I  was  as  old  as  she  was,  and  wise  enough  to  have  the 
responsibility  of  myself.  And  there  was  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  have  explained  :  why  was  it  that  every- 
body labored  under  the  delusion  that  they  had  "  a  duty 
to  perform  "  in  regard  to  me  ? 

The  next  day  Dr.  Zelie  was  summoned  to  Lyons  by 
a  dispatch,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  He  re- 
turned the  day  after,  with  glowing  accounts  of  Yan. 
"  So  perfectly  adapted  to  the  sick-room,  so  quiet, 
gentle,  and  self-forgetting  " 

"  But  she  says  she  is  n't  needed  there,"  returned  I, 
"  and  I  should  think  she  might  as  well  come  home." 
"  What  'd  you  say  ?   You  can  trust  Yandeely  to  man- 
age her  own  business  ;  she  ain't  one  of  these  kind  that 
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flies  oir  on  a  tangent,"  said  Uncle  Paoli,  sliari)!  v.  "  But 
1  'd  give  a  five-dollar  hill  to  see  tlie  girl.  I'll  warrant 
I  care  more  about  it  than  you  do,  Victory,  for  1  ain't 
flying  round  so,  and  don't  have  so  nuich  company  to 
take  up  mj'  mind  " 

"1  hope  she  isn't  woiking  too  hard.  Uncle  Zeke," 
said  Clum,  anxiously.  "I  never  saw  her  match  for 
taking  care  of  other  people." 

''Et  tu  Clum?"  thought  I.  "  Ah  well  !  he  enjoys 
joking  and  laughing  with  me,  but  he  likes  Van  best 
after  all.  Everybody  likes  her  best  excepting  Mr. 
Ulmer."  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  but  I  did  tire  of  hearing 
her  praises  sounded.  Did  they  all  think  she  was  perfect? 
I  could  tell  them  several  things  about  her  that  were  n't 
precisely  angelic.  I  loved  her  better  than  I  loved  any- 
body else  in  the  world  ;  but  I  did  n't  want  lier  overesti- 
mated, and  for  those  very  A'irtues  in  which  I  myself 
was  rather  lacking.  Why,  they  did  n't  seem  to  con. 
sider  me  of  the  least  consequence  ;  I  felt  like  a  candle 
burning  in  the  daytime.  Why  would  n't  somebody  put 
me  out? 

Well,  Mr.  Ulmer's  "  day  or  two"  lasted  a  great  while, 
—  more  than  a  week  surely,  and  the  morning  before  he 
left  I  visited  the  Gardens  of  Acclimation  with  him.  I 
liad  been  very  good  and  discreet  since  Aunt  Filura's 
talk,  contriving  not  to  go  out  with  him  alone  very  much  ; 
but  that  morning  I  positively  could  n't  help  it.  The 
weather  was  very  capricious  that  winter,  and  I  remem- 
ber how  sunny  it  was  as  we  left  the  house,  and  how 
Mr.  Ulmer  spread  his  silk  umbrella,  and  we  sauntered 
down  the  street  slowly,  saying  it  was  too  warm  to  walk 
fast. 
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Mv.  Ulmor  was  looking  marvellously  fine,  from  the 
lip  of  his  tall  hat  to  the  toe  of  his  P'rench  kid  hoot, — 
tine  enough  to  be  going  a- wooing,  certainly.  The 
thought  popped  into  my  head,  and  sta3'ed  there,  along 
with  all  Aunt  Filura  had  said,  confusing  me  so  that  I 
fould  hardl}'  manage  a  sentence.  But  Mr.  Ulmer  found 
plent}^  to  say,  and  talked  without  ceasing.  On  the  wa}' 
we  met  Mr.  Theobold,  who  bowed  timidh'.  M3'  head 
was  so  full  of  that  ridiculous  ''  How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
Ubner?  "  that  I  had  n't  the  courage  to  speak. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Mr.  Ulmer 
made  me  sit  down  to  rest,  insisting  that  I  appeared 
fatigued.  "And  that'll  never  do,"  said  he,  blandl3\ 
"  You  know  I  alwa3'S  mean  to  take  the  best  of  care  of 
3'ou."  It  was  lovel3^  to  feel  that  he  thought  I  was  well 
worth  caring  for,  too  ;  but  3'et  it  was  embarrassing. 

"  There 's  happ3'  childhood  for  3'ou,"  said  T,  irrelevant- 
I3',  pointing  to  a  little  bo3'  and  girl  quarrelling  near  us. 

Mr.  Ulmer  looked  as  if  he  could  n't  see  the  connec- 
tion between  that  remark  and  his  last,  but  glanced  at 
the  children  as  desired,  and  remarked  indifferentl3'  that 
their  bonne,  strolling  up  and  down  the  path  with  thera, 
was  a  good  illustration  of  the  French  government,  —  it 
was  a  complete  S3'stem  of  espionage. 

'*  Yes?"  said  I,  absenth',  thinking  how  elegantl3-  he 
alwa3'S  rounded  his  periods. 

"  M3'  dear  Miss  Vic,  you  don't  seem  like  3-ourseir. 
Do  tell  me  wdiat  troubles  3-ou.  Nobod3'  can  feel  a 
deeper  interest  in  3'ou  than  I,  you  must  know  that." 

''  Troubled  ?     Do  I  look  troubled  ?     Well,  it  tries  me 
to  see  that  little  wretch  pelt  his  sister  with  nut-shells. 
Let's  go  on  and  leave  them." 
12 
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*'  Just  as  3'ou  sa}-,  Miss  Vic.  Your  will  is  law.  You 
can  wind  me  round  ^-our  little  finger." 

When  it  came  to  that  —  to  his  likening  himself  to  a 
tow-string  —  it  was  getting  serious.  I  felt  he  nmst  be 
in  a  most  extraordinary'  state  of  mind. 

'•Miss  Vic,  do  3'ou  realize  this  is  our  last  morning 
toixether  for  some  months  to  come?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  You  said  3'esterday  3'ou  were  going  to 
visit  the  Nile.  Do  bring  me  home  a  crocodile's  tear, 
won't  3'ou,  please?     You  might  bottle  it,  3'ou  know." 

"  And  before  I  go,  Miss  A^ic,  there  's  something  —  " 

I  darted  awa3'  among  the  trees  to  examine  a  patch 
of  moss,  —  not  that  I  'd  have  picked  an3'  and  soiled  m3' 
new  kids,  but  it  seemed  best  to  be  stirring. 

"  Never  mind  ;  it  was  n't  ver3'  prett3',"  said  I,  pres- 
entl3',  coming  back  empt3'-handed. 

"Before  I—" 

"  You  can't  guess  what  this  wood  reminds  me  of, 
Mr.  Ulraer." 

"Of  one  at  Quinnebasset,  I  dare  sa3'." 

"  Yes,  Dr.  Prescott's,  where  we  had  the  society 
picnic.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  rather  think  I  do.  Miss  Vic.  I  first  met  you 
there.  You  wore  a  white  dress  and  a  crown  of  full- 
blown dandelions  ;  and  you  kept  the  compan3'  laughing 
the  whole  afternoon.  I  thought  vou  were  the  brightest 
girl  I  ever  saw  in  m3'  life." 

"  Owing  to  the  full-blown  dandelions  ;  they  nmst  have 
been  brilliant.  And  do  you  remember  how  reek3-  Lis- 
com  persecuted  3'OU  with  tarts  and  Washington  pie?  " 

"No;  cud  she?  I  had  forgotten.  I  was  studying 
you,  Vic." 
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''  How    foolish ! "    saiil    I,    witli    a    nervous   laiioh. 

o 

"You  oughtn't  to  have  descended  to  such  light 
reading.  It  would  have  been  more  profitable  to 
have    studied    Van." 

"  Not  for  me  ;  each  one  to  his  taste,  Victoria.  And 
you  '11  pardon  me  ;  but  it  does  annoy  me  the  way  you 
constantly  defer  to  your  sister.  She  seems  to  exercise 
unlimited  influence  over3'ou.  To  observe  it,  one  mio-ht 
almost  fancy  you  were  incapable  of  acting  for  yourself, 
when  the  fact  is,  your  judgment  is  better  than  hers." 

Did  he  really  think  so?  Why,  that  was  refreshing. 
I  wished  Clum  and  Dr.  Zelie  could  have  heard  the 
remark. 

We  had  passed  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  into 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  and  were  just  entering  the  large 
greenhouse,  which  was  nearly  deserted.  I  can  see  Mr. 
Ulmer  now,  punching  holes  in  the  sand  with  the  tip  of 
his  umbrella,  while  he  continued  more  playfully,— 
"  Miss  Van  is  a  nice  girl,  an  admirable  girl ;  only  it  is 
conceited  in  her  to  think  she  can  be  superior  to  you 
in  anything.  You  yield  to  her  too  much,  my  dear 
Victoria.      I  want  you   to   learn    to  assert  yourself." 

So  he  thought,  just  as  Aunt  Filura  did,  that  I  was 
tied  to  Van's  apron-strings.  Then  there  was  something 
in  it,  perhaps,  and  Van  did  take  on  airs  Avith  me.  The 
idea  irritated  me  so  that  I  hardly  observed  the  tender 
tone  Mr.  Ulmer  had  fallen  into,  until  he  went  on  to  say, 
with  the  most  insinuating  smile,  that  he  wouldn't 
quarrel  with  my  sister  so  long  as  she  did  n't  try  to 
control  my  affections  ;  but  he  hardly  thought  lie  could 
bear  that. 

Then  I  had  to  gather  my  wits  about  me  and  talk  as 
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fast  as  ever  I  could.  I  asked  about  the  little  river 
windinGf  alona:  at  our  feet.  Was  it  artificial?  And 
where  did  the  water  come  from?  And  how  did  tlie}' 
make  the  mimic  islands?  Were  there  rocks  at  the 
base?  And  were  n't  the  rustic  bridges  lovel}'?  And, 
oh  dear !  we  must  certainh'  go  and  see  the  grotto. 

'*  Yes,  dearest  Victoria  ;  but  first  I  have  a  question 
I  want  to  ask  3'ou." 

''Oh,  no!  don't,  for  pit3''s  sake,  Mr.  Ulmer.  Ask 
somebod}'  else.  I  never  could  answer  questions. 
Can't  even  sa}'  the  catechism." 

"  But,  Victoria,  I  leave  to-morrow,  and  —  " 
"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  3'ou  're  going  to  bring  me  a  crocodile's 
tear  ;  don't  forget.     And  now  3'OU  must  tell  me  about 
your  journe}'.     Where  do  3'Ou  go  first?" 

''To  Marseilles,  to  join  Peters  ;  but  as  I  was  sa3-ing, 
Victoria  —  " 

"  Oh,  3'es  ;  3'Ou  go  to  Marseilles,  and  from  thence  3'Ou 
set  sail,  I  suppose,  and  cruise  along  the  Mediterranean. 
That  *11  be  so  J0II3'  if  3'ou  're  not  sea-sick,  and  3-ou  never 
are  sea-sick,  are  3'ou?  No,  I  thought  not.  You're  so 
used  to  the  ocean.  And  is  it  reall3'  good  for  Aour 
throat?" 

Tluit  w'as  the  wa3'  I  rattled  on  all  the  wa3'  home. 
Mr.  Ulmer  couldn't  have  got  a  word  in  edgeways.  It 
seemed  to  me  I  should  go  frantic  if  he  proposed  ;  for  as 
to  knowing  ni3'  own  lioart,  as  Aunt  Filura  had  recom- 
mended, I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it,  only  it  a})- 
peared  to  be  an  unpleasant  organ  somewhei-e  in  the 
region  of  m3'  throat. 

We  met  Ilenriette  at  the  gate,  and  by  freemason 
signs  I  made  her  understand  that  she  must  n't  go  away  ; 
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so  she  sta3"cd,  like  a  good  girl,  and  helped  me  through 
the  last  good  b}'  to  Mr.  Ulraer.  He  wore  a  look  ot" 
injured  patience,  for  he  was  going  at  an  unearthl}'  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  would  n't  see  me  again. 

But  that  was  n't  the  last  of  it.  He  wrote  me  a  letter 
the  moment  he  reached  Marseilles,  —  a  downright  loA'e 
letter,  eight  pages  long.  Striking  out  the  tender  parts, 
it  ran  something  this  wa}' :  — 

He  could  n't  sail  into  exile  until  he  had  heard  from 
me,  and  we  had  arrived  at  a  more  complete  under- 
standing. He  had  intended  to  declare  himself  at  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  I  must  have  known  very  well ; 
but  I  would  n't  let  him,  I  was  such  a  C03'  little  maiden 
Would  r listen  to  him  now?  Mi^ht  our  long  and  de- 
lightful  intercourse  at  last  result  in  an  engagement? 
He  believed  he  had  reason  to  hope  I  was  not  indifferent 
to  him  ;  but  would  I  not  assure  him  of  this  at  once  ? 
He  should  await  my  repl}-  with  impatience  at  Mar- 
seilles. Peters  might  wonder  and  frown  at  his  dall}'- 
ing,  but  he  would  not  budge  a  step  towards  Egypt  till 
my  answer  came  "And  remember,  dear,  it  must  be 
a  favorable  one,"  added  he,  with  a  playful  flourish. 
*'  I  flatter  mj'self  1  can  read  your  secret  heart.  You 
belong  to  me,  and  Miss  Van  has  nothing  whatever  to 
say  about  it." 

There  it  was  again.  It  was  the  third  time  I  'd  been 
twitted  lately  of  being  under  Van's  thumb.  I  'd  decide 
this  thing  for  m3'self,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Then 
I  turned  back  to  the  letter,  and  positively  grew  faint 
at  sight  of  the  date,  for  it  was  written  nearlj-  a  week 
before,  and  must  have  been  dela^-ed  on  the  road. 

So  abominable  !     And  Mr.  Ulmer  at  Marseilles  ull 
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this  while,  waiting  like  Barkis,  and  most  likel}'  sup- 
posing I  'd  called  a  famil}'  council  to  sit  on  his  pro- 
posal and  lielp  me  make  up  m}'  mind  !  I  must  write 
him  something  that  minute.  No  time  to  consult  Van 
if  1  wanted  to,  and  I  did  n't.  I  'd  show  the  child  I 
could  walk  alone.  Besides,  what  did  she  know  of  love 
matters?     She'd  never  had  an  offer  in  her  life. 

I  dragged  out  mj*  writing-desk,  and  stabbed  m}'  pen 
into  the  head  of  the  "  cross  old  man,"  —  for  I  was 
home  at  Madame  Key's  now,  — and  then  I  waited. 

It  seemed  Mr.  Ulmer  thoui^ht  I  'd  encourasred  him. 
So  did  Dr.  Zelie.  So  did  Aunt  Filura.  So  did  Brother 
Morris.  What  did  Clum  think?  Why,  Clum  didn't 
consider  me  worth  thinking  about  an^'wa}'.  I  was 
merel}'  an  unworth}-  satellite  of  Van's. 
.  Well,  liad  I  encouraged  Mr.  Ulmer?  Yes;  it 
couldn't  be  denied.  I  had  allowed  thino;s  to  "o  so  far 
that  if  I  drew  back  now  I  should  be  doing  wrong,  and 
he  would  have  a  right  to  sa}'  I  had  trifled  with  him.  I 
wouldn't  trifle  ;   'twas  unprincipled. 

Besides,  did  n't  I  like  the  man  extremely  ?  Was  n't 
he  a  perfect  gentleman?  Had  n't  he  borne  all  ni}'  little 
freaks  and  admired  ever3'thing  I  said  and  did,  no  matter 
how  foolish?  Who  was  there  that  appreciated  me  like 
Lucius  Ulmer?  I  ou^ht  to  be  2;rateful  to  him  certainlv. 
I  was  grateful ;  and  I  more  than  suspected  I  was  in 
love,  3'cs,  very  much  in  love. 

With  that  I  drew  out  my  pen  and  dashed  off  a  few 
lines  of  acceptance.  Tlie  ink  had  dried  while  I  was 
awa}'  and  was  as  thick  as  mud.  It  was  the  blackest 
letter  I  ever  wrote.  How  the  words  stared  at  me  from 
the  white  paper ! 
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Well,  it  was  done.  The  Du  Soucliets  would  find 
out  now  llioy  were  mistaken  when  they  said  I  flirted, 
for  I  thought  I  would  let  them  know  this  immediately. 

M}'  hands  trembled  as  I  folded  and  directed  the  let- 
ter. What  if  I  didn't  care  enough  about  Mr.  Ulmer? 
People  do  make  mistakes  sometimes  and  are  sorry  all 
their  lives  long.  Oh,  well !  I  must  take  the  risk.  I 
should  n't  see  him  for  four  months,  and  it  was  prett}' 
well  if  I  could  n't  fall  dead  in  love  with  him  in  that, 
time. 

I  did  have  a  faint  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  of  being  engaged  before  Van  was,  and  without 
her  knowing  it  either.  I  '11  own  it  now  ;  but  I  won't  own 
I  ever  thought  of  Uncle  Paoli's  mone}"  which  was  com- 
ing to  Lucius.  It  did  n't  once  enter  my  head ;  it 
certainl}"  did  n't. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

VAN'S  STORY. 
VAN    REBELLIOUS. 

THEY  say  wells  sink  before  the  coming  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  perhaps  it  was  on  the  same  principle 
that  ni}'  heart  sank  just  before  Vic's  engagement.  I 
did  n't  know  what  ailed  me  ;  but  I  was  low-spirited,  and 
the  more  Helen  improved  the  more  unhappy  I  grew. 
Something  was  amiss  with  Vic,  I  was  sure  of  that  from 
the  reckless  tone  of  her  letters ;  and  it  was  a  great 
relief  at  last  when  Morris  said  I  miglit  as  well  return 
to  Paris  and  leave  Helen  to  follow  b}'  eas}'  stages.  I' 
was  Helen's  suggestion,  I  think,  and  she  insisted  that 
Morris  should  go  with  me  "  It  would  be  pretty  well," 
she  said,  ''if  Sister  Anastasia  couldn't  take  care  of 
her  alone  for  twenty- four  hours."  I  thought  so  too  ; 
for  she  was  now  strong  enough  to  sit  up  a  little,  and 
was  beginning  to  have  an  appetite.  AVe  left  her  re- 
clininc;  in  an  easv  chair,  with  her  feet  on  a  scaldino. 
and  she  looked  so  happv  and  so  sure  to  get  well  tliat 
the  parting  did  not  trouble  me  nuich.  1  tliought  I 
should  see  her  a^ain  in  n  week. 

When  we  arrived  in  Paris,  Dr.  Zelie  and  Clum  were 
at  the  depot,  and  took  us  home  with  them  to  tea  ;  and 
there  was  dear  old  Vic,  dancing  out  of  tlic  3-ar(l  laugh- 
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ing  and  crying.  What  a  bright  picture  she  made  in 
her  new  merino,  with  the  coral  roses  dangling  from  lier 
ears  and  the  softer  roses  glowing  in  her  cheeks  !  I 
thought  she  had  certainl}'  grown  prett}'  since  I  left  her 
a  month  ago.  I  was  so  glad  and  so  thankful  to  see  her 
and  feel  the  toncli  of  her  arms  round  my  neck  !  And 
was  n't  it  as  good  as  the  opera  and  the  theatre  to  hear 
her  talk  and  watch  her  face  ?  I  laughed  at  mj'self  for 
m}'  presentiments,  and  concluded  I  must  have  been  a 
"  worrier  "  to  have  borrowed  any  trouble  about  Vic,  for 
I  had  never  seen  her  in  finer  spirits. 

Aunt  Filura  was  as  genuine  and  good  as  ever,  and 
ever\-  creature  in  the  house  had  a  welcome  for  me,  even 
Clum's  dog  Tantra  Bogus,  and  Clarice's  cat  Agrij^pa. 
As  for  poor  Julie  Papeneau,  she  had  gone  home  to  her 
aunt,  to  be  nursed  through  a  lung  fever,  which  had 
attacked  her  in  spite  of  the  protecting  bones  of  St. 
Francis.  I  had  never  been  so  happ}'  in  Paris  as  I  was 
/for  a  few  hours  that  evening.  It  seemed  next  to  going 
back  to  Quinnebasset,  only  the  A-ery  likeness  gave  me  a 
longing  for  the  thing  itself,  a  half-homesickness  for 
mother  and  Bel  and  little  Morris.  Vic  and  I  crept  close 
together,  and  sat  hand  in  hand  on  the  sofa,  and  I  never 
doubted  that  I  knew  her  whole  heart,  just  as  she  knew 
mine.  I  never  once  thought  of  Lucius  Ulmer,  till 
Uncle  Paoli  reminded  me  that  I  had  n't  inquired  for  him. 
"  Why,  Van,  you  have  n't  seen  the  flowers  I  bought 
yesterda}'  for  my  hat,"  cried  Vic,  suddenly-  seizing  me 
by  the  arm  and  whirling  me  out  of  the  room.  We  had 
both  been  wanting  to  get  a  moment  to  ourselves,  but 
had  n't  found  it  eas}'  to  withdraw  from  the  room  while 
every  one  was  talking. 
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As  soon  as  we  were  up-stairs  and  Vic  had  shown  me 
the  exquisite  heliotropes  and  violets,  and  I  had  admired 
them,  though  I  could  n't  sa}'  they  were  becoming,  she 
flung  her  arms  round  me,  exclaiming,  "  O  Van,  3'ou 
blessed,  blessed  Van !  what  did  make  you  stay  away 
from  me  so  long?  I've  been  through  everything  since 
3'OU  went  otf." 

The  sudden  change  in  her  manner  amazed  me. 
"Why,  darling,  what  is  it?  I  thought  you  seemed  very 
happy." 

^*  So  I  am,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  only  these 
flowers  make  me  look  hideous. 

V 
'  If  they  be  not  fair  for  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  they  be ? '" 

Sang  she,  shaking  her  head  at  the  glass. 

"  What  is  it?     Do  tell  me,  what  is  it? " 

"  Wait  till  curtain-lecture  time.  Van,  and  I  will.  I 
don't  have  curtain-lectures  now-a-nights,  you  know,  and 
I  miss  'em." 

"  Vic,  you  must  and  shall  tell  me  this  minute. 
You  've  got  into  some  sort  of  tix,  and  I  will  know  what 
it  is." 

Something  in  ray  tone  touched  the  wrong  chord,  and 
she  drew  back  haughtily.  "  Now  don't  go  to  trying 
the  lady  superior,  Vandelia.  I  'm  not  obliged  to  do  as 
Simon  says.     I  've  done  it  long  enough." 

"  Why,  Vic,  what  does  ail  you?  I  never  heard  you 
talk  so  before." 

"No,  of  course  you  never  did.  I've  been  tied  to 
your  apron-strings  all  my  life,  and   you    think   that 's 
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from  your   eyes,"  said  Vic,  falling   on    my  neck   and 
sobbing  out  tiie  whole  stor}-. 

The  truth  came  over  me  like  lightnino-  flash  on 
flash. 

"Why,  Van,  speak,  — do  speak!  Anybody  would 
think  I  'd  committed   a  crime." 

I  could  n't.  I  just  looked  at  her  ;  and  the  steel  that 
is  in  both  our  natures  met  and  struck  fire.  My  eyes 
said,  '•  What  right  had  you  to  do  this  without  consult- 
ing me.?"  and  her  eyes  retorted,  "  What  right  have2/0M 
to  call  me  to  account?"  But  the  fire  soon  died  out  of 
Vic's  ej'es. 

"O  Van,  he  just  worships  me!    and  I  guess  there 
is  n't  anything  insensible  to  worship  unless  it 's  a  gra 
\'en  image  —  don't  you  ?  " 
No  reph'. 

*•  Why,  Van  dear,  I  never  thought  of  your  bein^ 
angry.  It  only  happened  three  days  ago,  and  I've 
been  so  eager  to  tell  you.  I  kno^Y  yJu  don't  fancy  Mr. 
Ulmer,  but  you  've  said  repeatedly  you  thought  him  an 
excellent  young  man.  You  don't  blame  me?"  said 
Vic,  imploringly. 

Still  I  could  n't  speak.  A  dumb  devil  possessed  me. 
Vic  threw  herself  on  the  bed  in  tears,  and  I  rushed  out 
of  the  room.  Never  since  our  early  childhood  had  I 
been  really  angry  with  her  before,  —  never  since  we 
used  to  quarrel  as  to  whose  turn  it  was  to  carry  the 
dinner-basket.  At  such  times  we  set  the  basket  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  marched  on  to  school; 
but  Vic  was  always  the  one  to  go  back  and  get  the 
basket,  —  always,  always  !  It  was  I  who  "sulked  it 
out,"  like  a  base  little  Indian. 
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I  was  so  supremely  wretched  that  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  did.  I  startecl  to  go  down-stairs,  got  half-way, 
and  seated  myself  on  one  of  the  steps.  The  hall-lamp 
had  not  been  lighted,  and  I  was  in  utter  darkness  ;  but 
in  that  mood  I  loved  darkness  rather  than  light. 

And  this  was  what  I  had  come  back  to  Paris  for, — 
to  fmd  myself  deserted  by  the  dearest  friend  I  had  in 
the  world  !  Deserted  for  Lucius  Ulmer,  a  man  I  had 
heard  her  ridicule  time  and  again  ! 

It  was  bitter  cruel,  —  it  was  downright  wicked  !     If 
he  had  been  worthy  of  her  I  could  almost  have  borne 
it,  or    if   she    had    loved   him.      But   I  was  sure  she 
did  n't,  my  instincts  told  me  her  words  had  n't  the  true 
ring.     I  could  see  just  how  it  had  all  come  about.    She 
had  always  been  flattered  by  Mr.  Ulmer's  attentions, 
had  encouraged  him  thoughtlessly,  and  now  felt  obliged 
to  accept  him  because  he  took  it  for  granted  she  would. 
She  was  always  going  to  extremes  in  just  that  way. 
Oh,  if  I  had  only  been  with  her  to  stop  her !     Win- 
was  she  left  to  do  herself   harm?     I  understood  the 
drift  of   the  thing  perfectly,  and  the  undercurrent  of 
jealousy  that  had  helped  it  along.    Still  I  could  not  for- 
o-ive  her  :  she  ought  to  have  let  me  know  !     "  It  is  too 
dreadful !  "  I  moaned  aloud  ;  but  as  I  spoke  I  was  star- 
tled by  a  glare  of  light.     Dr.  Zelie  had  entered  the  hall 
noiselessly  by  one  of  the  side-doors,  and  was  lighting 
the  gas.     Seeing  me,  he  came  up  the  stairs  towards  mo, 
exclaiming,  "  Why,  Vandelia,  you  have  fallen  and  hurt 
yourself.     No  wonder,  for  the  entiy  was  pitch  dark." 

"  No,  sir,  I  'm  not  luu't,"  said  I,  rising,  but  instantly 
sitting  down  again. 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprise.     "  But,  Vandelia,  you 
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are  frightfully  pale.     If  yo„  are  not  l„,rt,  you  must  be 

Sick." 

^^  The  tone  was  so  kind  tliat  I  burst  forth  impetuously, 
"  No,  doctor  ;  my  lieart  is  breaking,  that 's  all." 

What  he  could  have  thought  I  don't  know,  but  he 
stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said,  *'  If  you  feel  like 
that,  do  for  pity's  sake  cry," 

"  Cry  ?     I  can't  cry.     I  'm  too  angry  !  " 
"  Well,  then,  use  me  for  a  lightning-rod  to  dischar-e 
your  wrath  upon.    Scold  at  me,  and  perhaps  you  '11  feel 
better,  Vandelia." 

He  waited  a  moment  to  see  whether  I  wanted  to  say 

anything  more,  but  I  only  wrung  my  hands,  and  cried, 

^  Oh,  this  world  is  dreadful.  Dr.  Zelie,  just  dreadful  ^  " 

'•I  agree  with  you  ;  there  could  n't  be  a  better  place 

contrived  for  discipline." 

And  then  he  eyed  me  again  keenly.  I  did  not  think 
of  It  at  the  time,  but  my  conduct  must  have  struck 
him  as  very  singular.  He  had  not  the  slightest  clew  to 
It,  did  not  even  know  I  had  just  been  talking  with 
Vic.     I  believe  he  was  afraid  I  was  losing  my  wits. 

^'Vandelia,  don't  you  want  to  go  into  the  parlor?" 
said  he.  -  Tins  entry  is  down  to  shivering-point,  and 
you  '11  certainly  take  cold." 

"  No,  but  I  '11  tell  you  where  I  do  want  to  o-o  •  to  that 
eagle's   nest  up  there    in   the   belfry  at  Notre  Dame 
where  that  old  man  and  woman  live,  and  that  canary 
bird      I  want  to  go  there  and  get  out  of  this  dreadful 
world ! 

Dr.  Zelie  made  no  reply  to  that,  but  walked  off  and 
left  me.  Then  I  came  to  n,y  sense.,  enough  to  know  I 
had  been  talkuig  very  wildly,  and  to  wonder  if  he  had 
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gone  to  fetch  Aunt  Filura.  I  would  have  fled  up-?itairs 
to  Vic,  but  pride  and  anger  would  not  allow  it. 

In  a  minute  Dr.  Zelie  returned  with  a  shawl,  which 
he  pinned  around  mj'  shoulders. 

"  Poor  child,  if  3'ou  won't  take  care  of  3^ourself,  that 
is  the  best  I  can  do  for  3'Ou,"  said  he,  and  turned  to  go 
down  again. 

"  Come  back  here  a  moment,  please.  Don't  tell  au}- 
bod}'  where  I  am." 

"No." 

"  And  don't  think  I  'm  craz}',  Dr.  Zelie.  I  *m  onlj 
trj'ing  to  compose  m3'  mind." 

He  seated  himself  on  the  stair  beside  me,  thinking 
perhaps  that  I  needed  help  in  composing  m3-  mind.  I 
am  sure  I  did. 

"  I  have  just  heard  something  that  makes  me  ver}' 
unhapp3' ;  but  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is, doctor,  for  it's 
another  person's  affair,  not  mine." 

"  I  '11  warrant  it,  Vandelia.  When  3'Ou  get  stuck  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  bog,  it  is  alwa3-s  for  the  sake  of 
somebod}'  else,  isn't  it? 

"  Queen  Elizabeth's  bog?"  I  repeated.  And  then  I 
remembered  the  conversation  I  had  liad  with  liim  a  liU 
lie  while  before  at  L3'ons.  "  Oh,  yes,  sir,  you  began  to 
tell  me  how  3'OU  had  been"^  in  that  bog  yourself  and  gou 
out.     You  must  finish  the  stor3'  some  time." 

"  Tf  30U  realh'  care  to  hear  it." 

''  Oh,  I  do.  Tell  it  now  ;  ma3'be  it  will  divert  my 
mind." 

"But  are  30U  warm  enough  here?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"Well,  once  upon   a    time,"  he  began,  in  a  sqotlu 
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ing  tone,  veiy  much  as  we  talk  to  a  cross  child,  "  I 
was  siicli  a  fool  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  for 
her  beauty.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thino-  y-xn- 
delia?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  ;  I  suppose  that  is  common  enough." 

"Do  you?  You  see  I  was  younger  then  than°I  am 
now,  and  as  poor  as  poverty.  I  had  finished  my  college 
course  at  nineteen,  and  come  out  to  Paris  to  study 
medicine." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"And  the  best  friend  I  had  at  that  time  was  Dr. 
Morazain,  the  father  of— Felicite." 

"I've  heard  of  that,  too." 

"Well,  he  is  dead  now;  but  heaven  ble'^s  him, 
wherever  he  is  !  " 

Dr.  Zelie  cleared  his  throat,  and  began  again  rather 
hurried!}'. 

"  I  told  you  I  was  a  fool.  I  knew  nothing  but  books, 
and  what  are  they?  I  had  no  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  My  simplicity  was,  — well,  I  should  say  it 
was  sublime.  You  take  a  young  man  of  unbounded 
energy,  without  a  grain  of  common-sense,  — I  mean 
worldly  prudence,  —  and  what 's  the  next  thino-,  Van- 
delia?" 

"  I  should  think  he  might  do  something  he  would  be  • 
sorrj'  for." 

"Right.  Before  I  finished  my  studies  I  fell  in 
love.  Foolish  enough,  you'll  think;  but  that  wasn't  " 
the  worst  of  it.  I  had  the  recklessness  to  propose  to 
tlie  young  lady  before  I  had  had  the  least  acquaintance 
with  her.  Why,  Vandelia,  I  knew  you  better  by  the 
time  we  had  crossed  the  ocean  together  —  much  bet- 
12 
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ter  —  than  I  knew  Felicite  the  da}'  I  became  engaged  to 
her.     What  sa}^  to  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  slionld  sa}'  it  was  —  queer." 

*'  I  took  it  for  granted  her  character  was  as  lovel}'  as 
her  face.  Wasn't  slie  Dr.  Morazain's  daughter?  You 
see,  I  did  n't  reflect  upon  the  sort  of  training  she  had 
received  from  her  mother.  There  are  as  noble  women 
in  France,  Vandelia,  as  3'ou  can.  find  the  whole  world 
over  ;  but  Madame  Morazain  —  well,  I  'd  rather  be 
excused  from  a  description.  You  've  seen  her  and 
3'OU  've  seen  her  daughter.  You  never  told  me  what 
3-ou  thought  of  Fclicite's  looks.     Is  she  passable?" 

*'  O  Dr.  Zelie,  3'Ou  know  she  is  superb  !  " 

"  Glad  to  hear  3'ou  sa3'  it.  I  saw  3'ou  stopping 
before  a  picture  at  the  Louvre  half  an  hour  the  other 
da}^     Did  it  remind  3'Ou  of  her?" 

"  Oh,  3'es  ;  and  I  wanted  to  sa3^  so  to  3'ou  at  the  time, 
if  I  had  dared." 

"Well,  and  does  n't  Felicite's  every  motion  suggest 
harmon3'  and  poetr3'  ?  " 

"  Certainl3'.  She  makes  3'ou  feel  as  if  all  her 
thoughts  must  be  beautiful  and  good." 

"Just  so.  You  understand  it  exactl3'.  And  3'ou 
don't  much  wonder  I  was  captivated  \)y  this  '  crvstal 
drop  of  perfectness,' — I,  a  bo3'  fresh  from  Yankeedom  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  I  was  in  love  with  her  m3'self  till  1 
found  out  —  " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Vandelia.  Speak  it  in  pluin 
Englisli  —  till  3'OU  found  out  she  lied'^ 

"  0  doctor  !  " 

Ills  face  was  as  severe  as  it  could  be,  and  that  is 
ea3'ing  enough. 
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*' '  Lie '  is  a  good,  honest  Saxon  word,  Vandelia. 
Ves,  she  lies.  I  discovered  that  before  I  had  known 
her  six  months.  I  was  bewitched  b}^  her  charms,  but  I 
hated  lier  principles  ;  and  after  that  her  power  could  n't 
last  long.  Sometime  1  think  my  profession  was  one 
means  of  ni}^  cure.  A  doctor  soon  learns  that  beauty 
is  a  ver}'  transient  thing,  and  not  worth  worshipping. 
Don't  3'ou  think  ph^  sicians  are  a  ver}-  matter-of-fact 
set?"  " 

"  Are  they  ?  " 

"  So  it  seems  to  me  ;  not  much  moonshine  or  poetry 
about  them.  Well,  of  course  I  had  never  realh'  loved 
Felicite,  —  how  was  it  possible? — but  m}-  bojisli  fanc}' 
might  have  grown  into  love  if  there  had  been  an}'  solid 
foundation  to  build  upon.  As  it  was,  what  with  her 
flirtations  and  her  hj'pocris}'',  to  sa}'  nothing  of  her 
shallowness,  I  actuall}'  came  to  despise  her  within  a 
3ear.  What  are  3'Ou  looking  at  me  so  for?  Did  3'ou 
J:  uppose  I  had  been  her  slave  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  thought  3'ou  were  engaged  to  her  when 
3'OU  came  back  to  Paris." 

"  Yes.  How  was  I  to  get  out  of  it?  We  were  bound 
to  each  other,  and  I  could  not  withdraw  honorabl3'.  I 
was  shut  in  to  that  Yer3'  thing,  Vandelia,  as  firmly  and 
surel}'  as  the  planets  are  set  in  their  course  round  the 
sun." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  shuddering,  and  thinking  of  Vic. 
"  An  engagement  is  an  awful  thing,  it  seems  to  me." 

Dr.  Zelie  laughed. 

"It  was  awful  in  m3' case.  I  would  about  ns  lief 
have  been  hanged  as  to  come  back  to  Paris  last  Ma3' ; 
but  I  had  put  it  off  as  long  as  decenc}'  would  permit. 
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anti  besides,  there  was  the  Dii  Soiichet  family  needing 
to  be  taken  care  of.  Do  3'0ii  remember  that  evening 
when  Cluni  showed  3-011  the  veiled  picture?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;   and  how  interested  I  was  !  " 

••'Well,  about  that  time  I  was  in  a  state  of  peculiar 
t(,.i'tur6.  I  had  just  heard  of  Mademoiselle  Morazain's 
flirting  with  her  cousin  Alphonse  Laml)ert,  and  had 
CA^rgod  her  with  it,  hoping  she  would  have  the  grace 
to  dismiss  me  ;  but  what  do  }'0u  think  she  said?  " 

"  Denied  it,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Yes,  and  was  broken-hearted  because  I  doubted 
lier.  She  even  went  to  her  father  with  the  complaint 
that  I  was  jealo-is." 

"  What  a  hypocrite  !  "  said  I. 

"You  look  v.er}"  scornful,  Vandelia.  I  don't  believe 
)'Ou  have  an}'  more  charit}'  for  liars  than  I  have.  What 
if  Mademoiselle  Morazain  v)as  in  love  with  M.  Lam- 
bert? Consider  the  temptation  she  had  to  keep  it  from 
her  father ;  consider  how  angr^'  he  would  ha^'e  been  ; 
consider  —  " 

"No,  I  can't  considei.  She  ought  to  have  let  you  go, 
Dr.  Zelie,  or  she  ought  to  have  been  true  to  you,  —  one 
or  the  other." 

"  O,  but,  ni}'  friend,  3-ou  take  a  narrow  view ;  you 
can't  understand  these  fine  little  points.  Well,  her 
fiither  laughed  at  ni}'  jealousy.  He  was  mv  best 
friend,  —  God  bless  him  again!  —  .'ind  he  assured  me 
his  daughter  should  never  many  anybody'  else." 

"  What,  not  if  she  did  n't  care  for  you?" 

"  Oh,  that  would  n't  make  an}'  difference.  French 
Y'athers  don't  think  tlieir  daughters  have  any  right  to 
views    of   their   own.     Besides,    this   3'oung   lad}'   ex- 
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pressl}'  declared  she  was  deepl}'  attached  to  me,  and 
Dr.  Morazaiii  believed  it.  Well,  what  do  joii  want  to 
say  now  ?  Seems  to  me  3'ou  are  ver}'-  much  afraid  of 
asking  questions,  Vandelia." 

'  Oh,  I  've  asked  a  great  man}-,  I  think," 

''  But  you  dare  not  inquire  whether  I  m3'self  was  so 
stupid  as  to  believe  Fclicite  cared  for  me?" 

^-  Well,  did  you  believe  it?  " 

"Yes,  sometimes.  There,  didn't  I  tell  3'ou  I  was  a 
fool  ?  Men  are  a  vain  set,  Vandelia,  as  3'ou  may  have 
observed." 

"  I  think  they  are,  rather." 

"  And  easily  duped  by  women.  Men  can't  deceive 
as  women  can,  I  veril}'  believe." 

"Oh,  it's  too  bad  to  saj'  that.  Dr.  Zelie." 

"I  mean  as  some  women  can.  I  make  no  reference 
to  Aunt  Filura  and  several  others,  I  wish  3'ou  to  under- 
stand. Well,  to  return  to  Felicite.  I  was  verj'  sorr}' 
about  that  correspondence  you  had  with  her,  and  have 
been  wanting  to  apologize,  but  could  n't  do  it  without 
telling  the  whole  storj'.  She  saw  you  the  first  week 
you  came  to  Paris,  and  took  a  great  fanc}'  to  3'our  face. 
She  begged  for  an  introduction,  but  I  was  resolved  not 
to  give  it.  When  her  father  died,  however,  and  she 
showed  so  much  genuine  grief,  I  was  willing  to  indulge 
her." 

"  Was  she  the  one  who  first  proposed  the  corre- 
spondence? " 

"  Certainl3'.  She  alwa3's  had  a  passion  for  letter- 
writing." 

"  But  wh3'  did  n't  3'ou  give  me  her  true  name?  " 

"Simpl3'  because  Frangoise  was  distasteful  to  me, 
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aiul  I  chose  that  3^011  should  not  hear  it.  I  did  my 
best  to  keep  3-011  apart," 

''  Thank  30U.  But  how  did  you  get  out  of  the  bog? 
I  want  to.  know  that." 

*'  Jumped  out." 

"Oh!" 

'^  Yes  ;  after  watching  Felicite  narrow!}',  I  decided 
about  two  months  ago  that  I  was  a  greater  fool  for 
sta^-ing  in  than  I  had  been  for  getting  in.  Felicite 
did  n't  care  two  straws  for  me,  I  became  convinced  of 
that ;  so  then,  I  went  to  madame  and  asked  to  be 
released  from  the  engacrement." 

"  What  did  she  say,  that  courtly  lady?" 

"Well,  there  was  no  scene,  but  the  acting  was  good. 
Madame  would  n't  admit  for  a  moment  that  her  daugh- 
ter had  ever  thought  of  marrying  an^'bod}'  else  ;  but  I 
remarked  that  at  an}'  rate  she  would  never  marr}-  me, 
after  which  polite  statement  I  bowed  and  withdrew." 

''  Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  !  " 

"  Are3'0u?  80  am  I.  It  is  a  thousand  times  too 
good  for  me,  Ijut  I'm  tr3'ing  to  deserve  my  luck. 
Don't  3'ou  think  I've  improved  a  little  this  winter?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  But  is  Felicite  engaged  to  M.  Lam- 
bert?" 

"  I  have  never  heard  so  as  3et." 

"  She  wrote  me  about  that  man.  Dr.  Zelie,  and 
wished  me  to  tell  you  he  was  only  a  fiiend." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  she  was  trying  to  draw  3-ou  into  her 
snare,  but  was  prett3'  sure  she  wouldn't  succeed,  if  you 
were  the  sort  of  girl  I  took  you  to  be.  There,  I've 
told  3'ou  the  whole  story  now,  and  I  'm  glad  it's  over 
with.     Exit  Felicite." 
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Strange  how  I  carried  a  double  thread  in  in3'  mind 
all  the  while  he  was  talking,  —  his  stor}^  and  Vic's 
braided  together  !  "  Engagements  are  not  alwa^'s  fa- 
tal "  was  the  moral  I  drew,  with  somethinij;  like  a  sisch 
of  relief 

"  Now  will  3'ou  go  into  the  parlor,  Vandelia?"  And 
I  hardened  my  heart  against  my  twin-sister,  who  was 
erying  vip-stairs,  and  went  in. 
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CHAPTER    XXI, 

VIC'S    STORY. 

DEAD    LOW    TIDE. 

I'M  sicK:  and  tired  of  this  stoiy,  and  never  should 
finish  it  if  it  was  n't  for  Van.  "We  led  a  wretched 
life  for  weeks  and  weeks  after  she  came  back  from 
Lj'ons.  She  was  dreadfully  angr^-  with  me,  and  though 
she  didn't  sa}^  much,  her  face  spoke  condemnation  in 
every  line.  I  sa}'  it'a^dreadful  to  be  so  genuine, — 
dreadful  for  one's  friends.  Van  can't  even  smile  unless 
she  means  it. 

She  made  me  feel  as  if  I  wns  under  a  ban,  and  I 
could  n't  endure  it.  AVho  appointed  her  judge  and  jfiry 
over  me?  If  she  had  taken  the  trouble  to  observe  it, 
there  vjerc  people  in  Paris  who  considered  me  an  orna- 
ment to  my  sex. 

Then  it  was  that  I  began  to  flirt  witli  Mr.  Tlicobold  ; 
it  is  useless  to  den}'  it,  I  did  flirt  witli  liiin,  and  widi 
Clum  too.  Oh,  it  was  licathen  darkness  in  my  soul  in 
those  days  !  You'd  rather  not  hear  of  it.  I  did  n't 
get  oh  well  in  French,  I  didn't  get  on  well  in  practis- 
ing. When  I  was  examined  with  the  other  girls  b}'  the 
committee  from  the  Conservator}'  of  Music,  I  felt  that 
I  failed. 
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In  the  mean  time  Helen  and  Morris  had  come  on 
from  Lyons,  spent  a  month  with  us,  and  returned  to 
Rome.  Van  could  be  warm  to  them  and  cold  to  me, 
almost  in  the  same  breath. 

Februar}'  was  almost  gone.  Aunt  Filura  said  the 
heart  of  the  winter  was  broken.  I  was  glad  of  it :  it 
had  been  a  disagreeable,  hateful  winter  to  me. 

It  was  the  Thursday  after  St.  Valentine's,  and  I  was 
standing  at  the  window,  with  my  hat  on,  drumming 
a  funeral  march  on  the  pane,  while  the  girl  who  took 
care  of  me  strove  with  her  ribbons  and  furbelows.  It 
was  high  time  we  were  on  our  wa^'  to  the  Du  Souchets', 
but  dressing  was  alwa^'S  one  long  agon}'  to  Van. 

*'  Well,  Miss  Vanit}',  are  3'ou  ready,  or  shall  we  wait 
—  till  after  supper  ?  " 

"  I'll  he  read}'  in  a  jiff}',  Vic.     Don't  be  cross." 

"  Cross?  Wh}',  I'm  as  amiaMe  as  a  sugar-loaf,  only 
I  should  like  to  get  there  before  Uncle  Paoli  does.  In 
the  words  of  the  extremely  be-?oi;er-ed  Portia,  '  I  dote 
on  his  ver}'  absence  ! ' " 

"  You  never  used  to  dread  him  so,  Vic.  Is  it  because 
you  think  he  knows  of  your  engagement?" 

*'  He  does  n't  know  of  it ;  if  he  did,  they  all  would  :  I 
might  as  well  be  published  and  done  with  it." 

I  had  changed  my  mind  about  mentioning  it,  3'ou  see. 

*'AVell,  why  shouldn't  they  know  it?  It's  the 
truth." 

"  All  truth  is  n't  necessarily  edif3'ing,  m}'  dear. 
What  do  they  care  whether  your  humble  sister  happens 
to  be  engaged  or  not?  Besides,  Lucius  Ulmer  won't 
be  back  for  months  yet.  Suppose  I'm  going  to  play 
the  bereaved  widow  while  he  '  sails  the  seas  over '  ?  " 
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Van  turned  to  me  from  the  glass  witli  a  pin  in  her 
nioiitli.  She  looked  about  ninet3'-five.  "  Vic,"  said 
she,  soleranl}',  "  you  don't  act  a  bit  bereaved.  I  never 
shall  believe  you  're  in  love  with  Mr.  Ulmer." 

"Win-,  I  would  modesth'  inquire?  Do  you  expect 
me  to  prove  it  b}'  chapter  and  verse  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  never  thought  3'ou  fancied  him  an}*  more 
than  I  did,  Vic." 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  ought  to  fanc}'  Mr.  Ulmer." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,  love  is  a  sort  of  relationship," 
said  Van,  colorinii:  a  little.  "  I  should  n't  have  thou2;ht 
3'Ou  were  related  to  Mr.  Ulmer,  he  is  so  different  from 

you." 

"  Sa}^  connected  then,"  retorted  I,  glibl}'.  "  You  may 
have  heard  of  the  ties  of  affection  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  those  make  dreadful  hard  knots,  Vic, 
■when  the  wrong  people  are  tied  together." 

*' Indeed,  sister  Vandelia !  How  often  have  you 
been  married,  ma'am?" 

**  Especially  when  the  affection  is  all  on  one  side," 
continued  Van,  drawing  on  her  gloves  with  an  air  of 
severit}-.  "  You  made  up  3'our  mind  in  altogether  too 
much  of  a  hurry,  Vic." 

"  Note  the  advantage  of  having  a  small  mind,  m}-- 
blessing  ;  I  can  make  it  up  quicker.  That  reminds  me 
that  people  so  slow  as  3'ou  ought  to  live  longer ;  I 
wonder  if  thc}-  do  ?  " 

"I  wouldn't  live  a  da}-  longer  without  breaking  my 
engagement,  if  I  were  30U,  I  know  that,"  said  Van, 
with  pouncing  emphasis.  "I  wouldn't  be  engaged  to 
a  man  and  be  ashamed  to  own  it." 

"  Of   course,  Miss  Asbur}',  30U  '(.1  do  exactly  right 
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niuler  all  circumstances.  You  're  a  perfect  model.  I  'm 
not,  and  don't  aspire  to  be  ;  I  alwa^'s  said  I  'd  as  lief 
be  a  Avarniijg  as  an  exiimple." 

Van  walked  off  on  her  dignity,  and  I  'm  ashamed  to 
say  we  went  in  Indian  file  half  the  wa}-  to  the  Du 
Souchets'. 

Oddl}'  enough,  the  subject  of  matrimony  came  up 
again  that  evening  when  we  w^ere  waiting  tea  for  Dr. 
Zelie.  One  of  Henriette's  friends  was  about  to  marry 
a  gentleman  three  times  her  age,  and  llenriette  had 
received  an  invitation  to  the  w^edding. 

"  It 's  a  downright  shame  for  such  a  pretty  girl  to 
pick  up  that  fossil,"  said  Clum,  whirling  round  on  the 
piano-stool. 

"  Strange  she  should  love  him,"  remarked  simple 
Van. 

Clum  wrinkled  his  e3^ebrows,  —  a  habit  of  his.  "I 
never  heard  her  accused  of  loving  him,  Van.  She  'd 
have  too  much  taste.  Her  parents  arranged  the  mar- 
riage." 

"  But  M.  Cyr  adores  lier^  Clum,'*  said  Henriette. 
"  Everybody-  says  that." 

"  R'm  !  How  long  can  he  keep  up  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  wonder?  A  fellow  must  be  a  spoone}'  to  worship 
forever  at  an  altar  he  can't  kindle  a  flame  upon." 

"Oh,  he  isn't  dead  sure  he  can't  kindle  one,  I 
suppose,"  said  I;  "besides,  there's  the  chance  of 
spontaneous  combustion." 

"  What 's  the  topic  ?  Pyrotechnics  ?  "  said  Dr.  Zelie, 
close  behind  me.  He  had  slouched  in  unobserved  as 
usual.     He  wore  list  shoes  in  the  house. 

"  JMatrimonial  fires,  nothing  less.  Uncle  Zeke,"  said 
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Chun,  with  a  solemn  air.  "  Vic  thinks  they  can  be  set 
after  marriage." 

"  And  what  does  Van  say?" 

''  I  have  n't  made  it  a  subject  of  thought,"  said  she, 
demurel}' ;  "  but  I  shoukl  n't  want  to  run  anj'  risk.  A 
bod}'  can  live  single,  30U  know." 

"Live  single?"  retorted  I.  "Yes,  of  course  3'ou 
can.     You  can  live  with  one  \\w\^y  and  no  brain." 

Van  could  n't  make  the  simplest  remark,  but  I  sus- 
pected it  was  a  home-thrust. 

"  You  buzz  so  I  can't  make  out  a  quarter  of  what 
you  sa}',"  said  Uncle  Paoli  from  his  corner,  chidingly  ; 
"  but  as  I  take  it,  you're  talking  about  that  little  girl 
that's  sfoinsf  to  marrv  M.  Cvr.  He's  a  forehanded 
man,  according  to  what  I  heard  yesterday,  and  she's 
doing  well  for  herself." 

"  I  onl}'  hope  she  won't  weary  in  well-doing,"  re- 
marked Dr.  Zelie,  dryl}' ;  and  began  to  talk  about  the 
weather.  I  fancy  engagements  were  a  sore  subject  to 
him  as  well  as  with  m3'self. 

*'  Victoria,"  said  he,  leaning  over  m}'  shoulder,  "  I 
called  round  at  Madame  Re3''s  to-night  to  see  m}'  pa- 
tient ;  and  the}'  gave  me  a  letter  for  you  that  came 
after  you  left  this  afternoon." 

I  reached  out  my  hand  with  a  secret  tremor,  thinking 
the  letter  might  be  from  Mr.  XJlmer ;  but  I  saw  in  a 
moment  it  was  from  Mate  Willard,  and  bore  the  Quin- 
nebasset  postmark. 

"  There,  read  it  in  peace,  Victoria,  and  I  '11  try  to 
keep  these  girls  quiet." 

With  that  Dr.  Zclic  walked  across  to  the  sofa,  and 
threw  himself  down,  with  his  head  in  Clarice's  laj),  and 
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began  to  talk  nonsense.  He  was  in  one  of  his  bo}'- 
i.sli  moods  to-night.  So  was  Clum  ;  bnt  then  CUim 
always  was.  As  I  broke  open  the  envelope  he  whirled 
back  again  to  the  piano,  to  sing  "I  writ  m}'  love  a 
letter,"  in  a  languishing-lad}'  A'oice,  with  operatic  vari- 
ations. I  did  n't  think  of  it  then,  but  afterwards  I 
remembered  what  a  happ}'  group  we  were.  Even  Ujocle 
Paoli  looked  contented  as  he  sat  winking  at  the  fire, 
with  his  feet  elevated  on  a  box-cricket  Aunt  Filura  had 
covered  with  broadcloth  expressl}'  for  him.  She,  dear 
soul !  was  fluttering  about  the  chimne}'  lilce  a  swallow, 
winging  the  hearth  furtiveh'  here  and  there,  but  not 
daring  to  give  it  a  thorough  sweeping  for  fear  of  mak- 
ing Uncle  Paoli  "  feel  he  was  in  the  way." 

M}'  letter  was  in  two  sheets,  one  written  three  weeks 
])efore  and  b}' mistake  not  mailed, — just  like  Mate's 
heedlessness,  —  the  other  added  a  week  later.  I  hap- 
pened to  take  up  the  last  first. 

Next  moment  I  rushed  wildl}'  across  the  room,  letter 
in  hand,  and  flung  myself  into  Van's  arms.  "  Little 
Morris  !     O  Van  !  wh}-  can't  we  die  too  ?  " 

"•  Not  dead  !  Little  Morris  is  n't  dead  ?  Do  speak, 
Vic  !  " 

But  I  could  onl}'  sob  and  rave  like  a  maniac.  Van 
thrust  the  letter  into  Cluni's  hand.  *•  Read  it,"  said 
she,  "  I  can't." 

"  O  Vic,"  it  ran,  "  I've  opened  this  letter  to  tell  you 
something  dreadful.  I  can't  bear  to  write  it ;  l-nt  then 
I'm  sure  3'ou  ought  to  be  prepared,  and  your^ mother 
niav  forget,  she's  so  anxious  about  little  Morris.  He 
has  scarlet  fever,  dear  little  fellow  !  the  real  malignant 
kind.     I  saw^  him  ^-esterda}'.     We  've  all  had  it  at  our 
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house,  you  kuow.  Dr.  Prescott  was  there  (he  goes  sev- 
eral times  a  chn-  to  see  him),  and  I  heard  him  tell  your 
mother  he  hadn't  much  encouragement  to  give,  hut 
wliile  there  was  life  there  was  hope. 

"  So  don't  give  him  up,  Vic  dear.  He  may  get  well. 
Jt  breaks  ra}'  heart  to  think  of  3'ou  and  Van  so  far  otf 
attpfc  dreadful  time.  The  minister  pra3'ed  for  all  3'our 
famil}'  last  week." 

"  Then  little  Morris  is  dead.  I  know  he 's  dead. 
You  don't  pra}'  for  folks  in  church  till  they're  most 
gone,"  tlid^ht  I ;  and  I  dare  sa}'  I  said  it,  though  I've 
no  idea  v.hat  words  I  spoke,  only  of  the  thoughts  that 
surged  through  ni}^  brain.  "  Oh  dear  !  and  he  was  such  a 
sweet  little  fellow  ;  and  mother  was  bringing  him  ujd  so 
beautifully,  and  teaching  him  to  be  chivalrous  to  his 
sisters  and  gentle  to  everybody.  And  what  use  was  it? 
I  wish  he  'd  been  a  horrid,  ugl}',  hatefid  little  wretcli,  for 
then  he  'd  liave  been  sure  to  live,  —  why  don't  you  sa}' 
something.  Van  ?  lie  '3  all  the  brother  we  have,  and 
we  liave  n't  him  either.  What  ai'c  3'ou  looking  at  me 
so  for,  Van?  Go  away,  Dr.  Zelie  !  Go  away,  Colum- 
bus !  I'm  not  h^'stericky,  I  'm  as  calm  as  a  meeting- 
house. Little  i\Ior]-is  is  dead,  —  that's  all ;  but  it's  no 
matter  !     Do  let  me  alone  !  " 

And  then  I  seemed  to  lose  the  run  of  things  for  a 
while,  till  I  heard  Dr.  Zelie  say,  "  She  is  coming  out  of 
it,  Vandelia.  Don't  be  alarmed,  it's  only  a  nervous 
spasin." 

TliemJ  sat  up  on  the  tloor  and  found  Clum  chafuig 
m3'liands,  and  \'M\  holding  a  vinaigrette  to  my  nose, 
while  Annt  Filui-a  Aimied  me  with  the  goose-wing  tlmt 
6he  'd  been  using  about  the  hearth  ;  next  Tantra  Bogus 
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squeezed  in  between  Clum  and  Aunt  Filiira  to  lick  my 
face,  and  I  went  olf  in  a  laughing  fit,  and  nobod}'  spoke 
to  me,  but  Van  stroked  m^'  head  gentl}',  and  b}'  and  by 
I  grew  calmer  and  began  to  ciy,  and  everybody"  looked 
relieved.  Dr.  Zelie  was  pacing  restlessl}"  up  and  down 
the  room.  ^' 

"Is  that  Willard  girl  an  idiot,  Vandelia?"  sai^Jjie, 
angril}'.  "It's  unpardonable,  her  putting  3'ou  in  this 
suspense  when  3'our  mother  spared  you." 

''  Scarlet  fever  is  a  terrible  complaint,  —  terrible. 
I  know  how  to  feel  for  the  twins,"  said  "Kncle  Paoli, 
dolorously.  "It  carried  off  ni}'  two  boys,  —  strong, 
health}'  little  chaps  as  ever  3'ou  see.  They  went 
within  a  couple  of  days  of  each  other.  Wa'  n't  sick 
upwards  of  a  week." 

"  And  then  again,  children  at  death's  door  rallj'," 
said  the  doctor,  impationtlj'.  "  Don't  take  the  letter  so 
to  heart,  girls.  The  case  ma}^  not  be  half  as  dark. as 
it  appears.  What  did  that  Mate  Willard  know  about 
it,  —  a  sentimental  school-girl,  without  judgment  or 
common-sense  ?  " 

It  seemed  a  positive  relief  to  him  to  hurl  indignant 
epithets  at  Mate,  and  I  think  it  was  a  relief  to  me  to 
hear  liim.  In  affliction  one  naturallj^  wants  to  blame 
somebod}'. 

Just  then  Aunt  Filura,  who  had  left  the  room,  bustled 
back,  with  her  cap  awr}',  bringing  a  pitcher  of  egg- 
nog  Her  S3'mpalhies  alwa3'S  took  a  practical  turn. 
"Do  tr3'  to  drink  some,  Victoria,"  said  she.  "It's 
most  an  excellent  thing  where  the  nerves  are  un- 
strung." 

I  tried  to  please  her,  but  could  n't   swallow.     Van 
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Qui  a  little  better,  and  returned  her  glass,  saying  we 
must  go  home. 

''  Not  till  after  tea.  You  have  n't  had  your  tea," 
said  Chun,  looking  distressed  ;  but  Van  repeated  that 
we  must  go  home,  and  nobody  said  an}'  more.  Clarice 
brought  our  things,  and  she  and  Ilenriette  wrapped  us 
ill -them  as  if  we  had  been  marble  statues.  Van  looked 
like  one.  Aunt  Filura  slipped  some  cakes  in  our  pockets, 
saying  we  might  be  faint  in  the  night ;  and  then  we 
were  walking  down  the  .path  with  Dr.  Zelie  and  Clum, 
without  having  made  our  adieux.  I  recollect  that 
omission  particularly,  because  Uncle  Paoli  was  "  hurt." 

Clum  went  with  me,  and  he  hardly  spoke  till  we 
reached  Madame  Re3''s.  I  think  he  did  n't  dare,  for 
fear  he  couldn't  command  his  voice.  He  was  just  so 
tender-hearted  always,  and  I  felt  very  grateful  to  him 
that  night  for  his  silent  sympathy. 

"  O  Van,  Van,"  said  I,  w^th  a  fresh  burst  of  tears,  as 
I  tore  off  m}'  clieny  ribbons  before  the  glass,  "  ro  think 
of  m}'  wearing  gay  colors  to-da}-,  when  little  Morris 
ma}'  be  dead  and  buried  ! " 

"  And  to  think  of  being  in  this  suspense  till  another 
mail !  "  said  Van,  catcliing  her  breath.  "  It  is  hard, 
Vic,  but  we  must  bear  it  as  well  as  we  can." 

How  slowl}'  the  hours  passed  that  night !  It  seemed 
as  if  time  itself  was  running  down.  But  after  a  great 
whih;  it  was  nioining,  and  by  dud  ])v  it  had  drao-iJjed 
along  to  afternoon,  and  we  were  moping  in  our  room, 
doing  nothing  in  particular,  —  nothing  seemed  worth 
the  doing  now,  —  when  we  were  sent  for  to  see  Dr. 
Zelie. 

*'  Why,  it's  office  hours,"  said  Van,  with  a  fai^it  glow 
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of  animation.     "  Suppose  he  has  come  just  to  express 
his  s^-mpath}'  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,"  said  I,  dismally  ; 
hut  I  went  down  with  Van  nevertheless.  An}^  change 
\v:is  preferable  to  this  dull  monoton}'. 

Dr.  Zclie  was  standing  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
looking  out  of  the  window  ;  but  as  we  entered  he  came 
towards  us  with  such  a  jo3'ful  look  that  I  darted  forward 
and  seized  his  arm. 

"  Little  Morris  is  better,  and  you  've  come  to  tell  us  !  '* 

'•But  another  steamer  can't  have  arrived,"  said  Yan^ 
^'  O  no." 

I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Dr.  Zelie  took 
both  my  hands  in  his  right,  and  with  his  left  stroked  my 
hair  as  Van  had  done  the  night  before,  looking  down  at 
me  as  he  would  have  looked  at  Tantra  Boo-us  in  affliction. 

"  Poor  child,  poor  child  !  Can  you  bear  a  piece  of 
good  news,  do  3'ou  think?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  oh  yes  !     Tell  me  this  minute  !  " 

"Your  little  brother  Is  better.  Do  3'ou  hear  me, 
Victoria?     Out  of  danger,  I  should  judge." 

"You've  dreamed  it,'  cried  Van.  "You  say  it  ta 
comfort  us.  Dr.  Zelie.     You  can't  know." 

"Why,  Vandelia,  you  little  doubting  Thomas!  do 
3-0U  suppose  I'd  deceive  you  in  such  a  grave  matter? 
I  have  just  received  a  despatch  from  your  mother  in 
answer  to  one  I  sent  this  morning.  Here  it  is  :  '  Eab3^ 
better  ;  crisis  past.'  " 

"  0  Dr.  Zelie,  3'ou  blessed,  blessed  man  !  there  never 
was  anybod3'  so  good  as  you,"  I  cried  wildl3',  and  Van 
declares   I   threw   both    arms   round  his    neck  ;    but    I 
have  n't  the  most  shadow3'  recollection  of  it. 
14 
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"  Onl}'  passable,"  said  be,  trying  to  be  gruff.  "  I 
bad  a  spite  against  3'Gur  idiotic  correspondent,  and 
wanted  to  prove  ber  in  tbe  wrong,  tbat  's  all." 

*'0b,  it's  beavenh',  lieaA'enl}' !  It's  as  if  you'd 
lifted  Bunker  Hill  off  of  us.  We  never  tbougbt  of  tele- 
grapbing  ;  queer,  but  we  did  n't." 

"  I  doubted  m3^self,  Victoria,  wbetber  we  could  get 
an  answer  so  promptl}'  from  your  far-off  little  village  ; 
and  tbat  was  wb}'  I  did  n't  tell  3'ou  last  nigbt  tbat  I 
meant  to  despatcb." 

'•  Ob,  it  was  angel-good  of  you  to  do  it.  Dr.  Zelie. 
We're  no  end  grateful,  —  no  end!" 

"  Tbere,  tbere,  cbild,  tbat '11  do.  You're  extrava- 
gant," laugbed  be  ;  3'et  I  knew  be  liked  it  nevertbeless. 
Tbe  man  is  n't  born  wbo  does  n't  like  to  be  fuU}^  appre- 
ciated, and  I  wondered  Van  bad  n't  said  an3'tbing,  till 
I  saw  bow  wbite  sbe  was,  —  too  weak,  I  suppose,  to 
speak. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

VAN'S    STORY. 
EVANGELINE. 

"  God  hath  released  her." 

YES,  it  was  dear  of  Dr.  Zelie  to  do  that.  If  I  had 
not  felt  the  kindness  so  much,  perhaps  I  could 
liave  thanked  him  better.  Mate's  thoughtlessness  would 
have  proved  a  terrible  thing  to  us ;  for  our  next  home 
letter  was  delayed,  and  we  did  not  hear  for  two  weeks. 

How  much  needless  suffering  there  is  in  the  world  ! 
In  spite  of  Dr.  Zelie's  best  efforts,  we  had  spent  a  da}- 
and  a  night  of  exquisite  torture,  —  "  all  for  nothhig," 
Vic  said  ;  but  I  think  not  quite,  for  one  good  came  out 
of  the  evil :  m}'  heart  softened  towards  Vic.  I  had  been 
treating  her  shaniefiilh',  and  I  saw  it  when  we  were  in 
that  deep  place  together. 

"Vic,"  said  I,  "I  have  some  of  Aunt  Marian's 
blood  in  m^'  veins  ;  I  'm  a  natural  tyrant.  Forgive  me 
for  interfering  about  Mr.  Uliner.  You  shall  many  the 
Pope  of  Rome  if  you  want  to,  —  only  let  us  be  friends 
again.'' 

'•  The  pope  is  n't  a  marr^'ing  man,"  said  Vic,  bursting 
out  cr3ing  ;  and  then  we  fell  into  each  others  arms  lilce 
the  "  long-lost  brothers"  in  the  burlesque,  and  made  it 
all  up,  onl}'  Vic  destroyed  the  solemnity  of  the  scene 
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b^'  asking,  "  And  will  you  resume  the  curtain  lectures 
at  the  usual  time  to-night?" 

Little  witch !  While  I  w'as  so  angiy  with  her,  the 
scoldings  had  been  indefinitel}'  postponed.  I  had 
maintained,  for  the  most  part,  a  dignified  silence.  "  I 
(im  a  prig,"  said  I.  I  wanted  to  add  that  I  would  stand 
b}'  her,  come  what  might,  for  I  had  a  foreboding  that 
she  would  need  me.  I  couldn't  believe  that  she  and 
Lucius  Ulmer  were  ever  intended  to  travel  the  same 
road  :  she  was  onl}'  tripping  along  a  little  b3:-path  with 
hi  111  now,  but  when  it  came  to  the  real  highway  they 
would  part  company  ;  and  I  dreaded  it.  Wliether  such 
a  thought  e^er  came  into  her  head,  I  don't  know  ;  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  reflect  at  all,  since  her 
euiiao-ement,  l)ut  rushed  from  one  thing  to  another  as 
fast  as  she  could  go. 

I  did  n't  mean  to  be  priggish,  but  after  we  made  up 
I  could  n't  help  preaching  againt  the  sin  of  an  engaged 
oiil's  flirtino-.  I  wished  she  would  n't  be  so  free  and 
eas}^  with  Clum  and  Mr.  Theobold. 

"  Wh}'  don't  you  throw  in  Dr.  Zelie  while  you  are 
about  it.  Van,  — just  for  a  change?" 

"  For  the  simple  reason  that  you  can't  flirt  with  him. 
A  man  that  has  been  through  what  he  has  will  keep 
clear  of  love-alfairs,  you  may  depend." 

"  Yum  !  3'um  !  "  said  Vic,  laughing,  and  lan  down  to 
luir  music. 

Before  Helen  and  Morris  left  we  had  talked  of  our 
l>hins  for  the  summer.  Tliey  two  were  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  had  invited  ns  to  go  with  them, 
but  we  had  not  decided  how  mueli  of  Ihe  invitalion  to 
accept.     We  should  leave  Madame  Key's  in  July  vaca- 
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tion,  fit  an^'  nitc,  and  perhaps  go  as  far  as_Hcidelberg, 
or  to  "  Biiig-gim  on  the  Rhine,"  as  Uncle  Paoli  called 
it.  Vic  ^vanted  to  make  the  whole  tour,  and  said  I 
showed  a  niercenar}-  spirit  b}'  objecting.  It  would  be  a 
lovely  pleasure  to  IMorris  to  see  his  sisters  enjo3'ing 
themselves,  and  wh}'  would  I  be  forever  spoiling  a  good 
time  b}'  thinking  about  mone}'?  She  had  her  little  fling 
at  me  as  usual,  but  ended  b}'  submitting  all  to  my  de- 
cision. Meanwhile  we  were  working  hard,  having  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  alwaj's  in  view.  Spring  came  before  we 
had  begun  to  look  for  it.  We  loved  to  watch  the  climb- 
ing plants  on  garden  walls  coming  to  life  ;  but  3'ou 
may  be  sure  we  did  n't  investigate  Felicite's  garden 
wall :  like  the  Levite,  we  alwaj^s  passed  by  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Ulmer  warned  us  in  his  letters  not  to  roam  about 
the  city  too  much.  His  tone  of  ownership  nettled  me, 
but  Vic  onl}'  laughed  at  it.  She  never  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  his  advice  though,  and  we  went  and  came 
as  freely  as  ever. 

The  weather  grew  so  warm  by  the  first  of  April 
that  fires  were  needless  ;  but  when  we  visited  the  Du 
Souchets  we  always  found  the  charcoal  lighted  in  the 
grate,  for  the  "  sole  reason,"  as  Cluiu  said,  "  of  heating 
Uncle  Paoli's  feet.     Aunt  Filly's  doings,  3'ou  know." 

"I've  had  m}'  suspicions  of  Uncle  Paoli  and  Aunt 
Filura  all  along,"  remarked  Vic  to  me,  "  especially  of 
Uncle  Paoli." 

Julie  Papeneau  never  returned  to  the  Du  Souchets. 
She  had  been  sick  all  winter,  and  grew  w^orse  as  the 
season  advanced.  Dr.  Zelie  attended  her,  and  she  was 
alwa3's  asking  him  for  "  Madame  Week  and  Mademoi- 
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sellc  Van,  the  little  white  giii"  {hi  fillette  bkinche).  So 
Aunt  Filura  and  I  went  to  see  her  nearl}'  eveiy  da}-. 
I  shall  always  remember  the  walks  we  took  through 
that  iinfasiiionable  quarter  of  Paris,  and  how  pleasantly 
we  talked  by  the  way.  We  became  much  attached  to 
Julie,  and  it  was  sad  to  think  of  her  dj'ing  and  leaving 
six  younger  brothers  and  sisters  who  all  loved  and 
needed  her.  But  nothing  of  that  sort  ever  depressed 
Aunt  Filura.  Death  was  a  familiar  thought  to  her, 
and  had  no  terrors.  Ever^'thing  was  "  for  some  wise 
and  good  purpose,"  even  the  darkest  providences.  I 
think  she  helped  me  a  good  deal  by  her  simple  faith, 
for  I  was  just  beginning  to  puzzle  over  "  free  will  and 
foreknowledge  absolute,"  and  she  had  come  out  of 
that  fog  long  ago,  as  every  sensible  person  must. 

"You  can  try  to  do  right  and  trust  God,  can't 
you,  Vandelia?  Well,  I  guess  that's  all  that  will  be 
required  of  3'ou.  It  is  n't  likeh'  3'ou'll  live  long  enough 
to  settle  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  and  I  would  n't  under- 
take it." 

Julie's  Huguenot  aunt  was  ver}-  anxious  Julie  should 
renounce  Popery,  but  Aunt  Filura  did  n't  seem  to  care 
much  about  it.  Tlie  poor  child  had  no  time  at  the 
hist  to  send  for  a  priest,  but  died  in  Aunt  Filura's 
arms,  with  a  smile  of  perfect  peace  on  her  lips. 
Madame  Soucier,  her  aunt,  mourned  her  like  a  mother, 
and  the  children  were  inconsolable. 

Dr.  Zelie  and  Clum  had  been  very  kind  during  Julie's 
illness,  and  were  just  as  kind  afterwards,  taking  upon 
themselves  all  care  of  the  arrangements.  Of  course, 
tlie  Du  Souchets  and  we  twins  attended  the  funeral. 
The  family  lived  in  an  upper  floor  of  a  gloomy  old  tene- 
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ment  in  a  back  allc3',  but  were  veiy  glad  to  have  us 
adorn  the  rooms  with  flowers  ;  and  when  Dr.  Zelie  pro- 
cured a  piano  for  the  occasion,  their  gratitude  was 
toucliing.  A  little  French  piano,  3'ou  must  understand, 
no  larger  than  a  melodeon,  and  as  easilj'  moved.  I 
never  saw  anj-thing  of  the  sort  in  America. 

The  familj-  sat  in  the  best  room  ;  the  rest  of  us, 
perhaps  twent3'-five,  in  the  kitchen.  The  ceiling  was 
very  low,  but  the  floor  w\as  as  white,  and  the  stove  as 
?3lack,  as  human  hands  could  make  them. 

The  parlor  was  a  decent  room,  whose  rough  walls  we 
had  hung  with  engravings.  I  had  contributed  the 
picture  of  "  Felicite's  Home,"  which  I  saw  Dr.  Zelie 
gaze  at  with  surprise. 

Looking  into  the  parlor  we  could  see  the  children  all 
in  black,  even  to  three-3'ears-old  Josephine,  and  all 
huddled  close  together  taking  hold  of  hands.  Before 
them  lay  the  wasted  form  of  the  loved  one  at  rest, — 
her  waxen  hands  folded,  small  wdiite  flowers  about 
her  face,  the  hard- won  peace  upon  her  dark  fixed 
brows. 

From  the  outside,  through  the  open  windows,  came 
the  noise  of  street-cries  and  the  rumble  of  wheels,  — 
sounds  of  busy  life.  How  strange  it  seemed !  The 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  in  the  room  was  like  a  spell 
upon  me,  giving  me  visions  of  broad  green  fields  lying 
in  sweet  summer  serenity,  with  yellow  buttercups  and 
globes  of  dandelions  swa3ing  to  the  breeze.  I  don't 
know  wh3^,  but  the  odor  of  certain  flowers  alwa3's  recalls 
summers  of  long  ago,  when  Vic  and  I  were  children, 
and  our  little  feet  went  pattering  through  the  tall  grass 
>f   Prescott   meadow   in   search   of    strawberries.     It 
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seemed  as  if  life  had  been  one  long  summer  and  we 
bad  always  lived  in  it,  and  for  us  it  would  never  cease  ; 
j-et  here  was  this  tired  Julie,  who  had  left  it  all  and 
gone  —  ah!  whither  liad  she  gone?  The  friends  sat 
weeping  around  her ;  but  was  she  far  awa}',  beyond  the 
stars?  How  do  we  know?  Julie  herself  had  believed 
she  should  be  ''  allowed  to  see  the  children,"  and  that 
had  made  the  parting  easier  for  her. 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  repeated  the 
French  preacher,  a  good  old  Huguenot,  with  white  hair 
and  sad  black  eyes  ;  but  I  hardly  heard  anything  moro 
for  my  own  thoughts. 

Dr.  Zelie  sat  beside  me,  grave  and  reverent.  He 
looked  sinewy  and  full  of  life,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
question  about  his  ever  dropping  his  bod}'  as  old  and 
useless,  for  it  could  not  possibl}'  wear  out.  And  here 
was  this  young  girl,  just  m^  age,  who  had  been  given, 
in  the  first  place,  only  physique  enough  to  hold  her 
sfur.i^-  What  a  contrast !  Dr.  Zelie  had  an  armor  of 
strength  in  which  to  fight  tho  battle  of  life,  but  poor 
little  Julie  had  had  none,  and  she  had  fallen  by  the  way. 
Just  so  I  too  midit  have  fallen,  with  her  foes  to  encoun- 
ter,  —  poverty  and  hard  work. 

Unfortunate  little  servant-maid  !  1  felt  very  sorry. 
for  her,  almost  as  if  she  liad  not  ])een  fairlj^  dealt  witli. 
Her  life  had  been  too  hard,  and  dying  so  young  she  had 
missed  many  of  the  good  aud  beautiful  thiugs  of  tlii^ 
world.  But  surely  tliey  would  be  made  up  to  lier  in  Ihc 
country  wliere  she  had  gone  !  Is  anything  impossible 
AvithGod?  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  ? 

That  relieved  me.     The  earth  side  of  the  question 
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did  look  dark,  and  the  only  wa}'  to  get  an}'  light  upon  it 
was  to  turn  it,  round  towards  heaven. 

All  the  while  we  sat  there  listening  to  the  pra3'er, 
and  all  the  while  we  sang  to  Vic's  playing, —  solemn 
dirges,  such  as  we  never  heard  before  —  the  sky  had 
been  growing  dark.  The  services  were  over,  the  family 
had  taken  leave  of  Julie  with  loud  crying,  and  then, 
Dr.  Zelie  leacling  the  wa}',  the  rest  of  us  went  in  and 
dropped  a  flower  on  her  bosom  for  good-by. 

After  that  it  was  time  to  start  for  the  cemetery,  and 
half  a  dozen  carriages  stood  waiting  outside  ;  but  it 
began  to  pour.  It  was  one  of  those  fierce  showers  that 
you  think  must  spend  its  fur^'  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  it 
kept  on  and  on.  The  rain  rushed  against  the  hinged, 
ill-fitting  windows,  came  down  through  the  ceiling, 
crept  in  little  pools  under  the  stove  ;  and  there  sat 
those  mourning  souls  in  the  parlor  beside  themselves 
with  grief.  It  was  hard  to  wait  there  with  the  coffin- 
lid  closed  and  think  such  long  thoughts.  We  all  pitied 
them  so. 

Great  drops  of  rain  began  to  drip  upon  the  piano, 
and  Dr.  Zelie  and  Clum  sprang  up  and  moved  it  to  the 
other  side  of  the  kitchen.  Upon  that  the  Papeneau 
children  fairly  screamed  out.  They  had  lost  all  self- 
control,  and  their  aunt  was  as  bad. 

I  wished  the  good  preacher  would  go  in  to  them,  but 
he  sat  with  the  rest  of  us,  stroking  his  white  beard  and 
looking  S3inpathetic.  I  suppose  he  reall}'  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

Presently  Dr.  Zelie  leaned  forward  and  whispered  to 
me,  "  Evangeline,  don't  3'ou  think  3'ou  could  go  in  and 
comfort  those  children  ?  ^'   , 
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I  remembered  afterwards  his  callino;  me  Evansjeline. 

"  I,  sir?     You  don't  mean  me?" 

"Yes,  just  you.     Go  right  in,  chikl." 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"  Don't  sa}'  anything,  then.     Just  go  in." 

It  seemed  presumptuons.  What  good  coukl  I  do? 
It  ought  to  be  Aunt  Fihn-a. 

"Go  in,"  said  Dr.  Zelic  again;  and  there  was  so 
much  propelling  force  in  liis  e3'e  that  I  arose  and  went. 

There  Avere  the  children  crowded  together,  all  six  of 
them,  cheek  to  cheek,  weeping  and  trembling.  Could 
I,  who  had  just  "  taken  heart  of  God's  alraightiness," 
think  of  any  words  of  comfort  for  them?  I  knelt 
down,  took  the  hand  of  Marie,  the  eldest,  and  just 
repeated  in  French  the  simple  lines  I  had  translated 
for  Julie,  — 

"  I  shall  look  into  your  faces, 
And  listen  to  what  you  say, 
And  be  often  xavy  near  .voii, 
AVhcn  you  think  I  \w  lar  away." 

"  She  believed  that,  children,"  said  I,  "  and  how  do 
we  know  but  it  is  true  ?  She  loves  3'ou  so  well  that 
perhaps  she  is  lingering  here  awhile  before  she  goes 
to  heaven." 

The  cries  hushed  while  I  was  speaking,  and  the}'  all 
looked  at  me  earnestl}- ;  but  tlie  aunt  seemed  a  little 
shocked. 

"  And  if  Julie  h  here,  children,  how  sorry  she  will 
be  to  see  30U  so  wretched." 

"Ah,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  aunt,  "nothing  can 
make  the  angels  unhapp}-." 
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"  What,  not  even  sony  just  for  a  few  moments, 
madame,  when  the}' first  leave  their  friends?" 

"  No.  God  wipes  awa}'  all  tears  from  their  eyes," 
replied  Madame  Socicr,  burning  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  and  so  3'oa  think  Julie  can  never  be 
even  the  least  A^exed  or  sorrowful  an}'  more,  forever 
and  ever?" 

*'0h,  1  am  certain  of  it." 

"  How  beautiful  that  is!  I  had  not  understood  it 
like  that ;  but  if  it  is  really  true,  how  glad  we  ouc;ht  to 
be,  how  A'cry,  very  glad  for  Julie !  " 

The  sobs  began  again,  but  low  and  quiet,  without 
the  wild,  distressing  wail. 

*'  Oh,  you  see,"  said  Marie,  "  we  must  cry  after  nil ; 
we  want  her  back  so  much." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Julie  was  a  dear  girl ;  but  you 
would  n't  have  her  come  back  to  that  tired  body?  Why, 
just  think  of  it :  she  has  thrown  it  away  ;  it  was  full  of 
pain.  Tell  me,  Marie,  now  would  you  have  her  take  it 
up  if  she  could?     Children,  would  you?''' 

In  their  excited  state  they  were  easily  moved  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  they  all  responded,  "  No, 
we  don't  want  Julie  here  to  suffer." 

I  had  been  so  afraid  of  saying  the  wrong  thing  ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  the  right  one,  by  no  skill  of  mine. 

"  Oh,  stay  with  us  !  "  exclaimed  Marie,  as  I  rose  to 
leave.     ''  Don't  go  till  the  storm  is  over." 

So  T  stayed  and  talked  ;  and  when  the  sun  came  out, 
whicli  it  did  in  about  half  an  hour,  they  entered  the 
carriages  calmly,  and  we  all  rode  to  Pere  la  Chaise 
decently  and  in  order. 
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**  Van,"  said  Vic,  as  we  rode  along,  *'  o  see 

where  3'our  talent   lies  ;  3011  ought  1,0  oc  .  icher. 

What  did  you  say  to  those  poor  little  things?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  half  remember.  I  onh'  talked  to  them 
right  out  of  my  heart,  just  as  I  felt,  3'ou  know." 

"  Victoria,"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  abrupt! \',  "  why  was  3'our 
sister  called  Vandclia  ?  She  vras  introduced  to  me  as 
Miss  Van,  and  I  thouglit  for  a  long  while  her  name  was 
Evangeline,  as  it  ought  to  be." 

*' Evangeline  is  a  great  deal  prettier,"  said  Vic. 
*'  The  onh'  ol^jection  is,  3'ou  can 't  '  spell  it  with  a 
"wee,"'  as  Mr.  \ycllcr  says  ;  and  do  3'Ou  suppose  I'd 
have  m3'  twin  sister's  name  begin  with  any  other  let- 
ter?" 

But  after  that  Dr.  Zelie  almost  always  called  me 
Evangeline,  and  I  liked  it. 
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CHAPTER     XXIII. 

VIC'S  STORY. 
HEIDELBERG. 

YOU  don't  know  liow  strangel}'  I  felt  at  that 
funeral ;  for  Van  certainl}-  did  look  like  an 
angel,  —  I  could  n't  keep  m}'  e3'es  awa}^  from  her  ;  and 
the  fanc}'  came  over  me  that  we  had  separated,  —that 
she  was  the  spirit,  and  I  was  the  bod}'  she  had  left 
behind  her.  An  animated,  perverse,  unaccountable 
bod}^  though ! 

Well,  the  months  rolled  round  to  Jul}'.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  us  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
summer  at  Heidelberg  ;  and  one  morning,  after  a  good 
deal  of  hurrying  and  scurrying,  and  an  extravagant 
number  of  kisses  from  Madame  Rey,  Van  and  I  set 
out  on  our  trip  with  Morris  and  Helen. 

While  we  were  at  the  depot,  getting  under  weigh, 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  —  for  in  Europe  they 
actually  do  weigh  your  baggage,  —  Chim  Du  Souchet 
rushed  in.  We  had  bidden  him  good-by  the  night 
before,  but  it  seemed  he  would  n't  stay  bidden.  He 
stood  in  tlie  doorway  a  moment,  looking  about  him, 
and  then  crossed  doubtfully  towards  our  window,  where 
Van  and  I  were  mounting  guard  with  Helen  over  the 
fchawl-straps. 

"So  absurd  of  him  not  to  wear   spectacles.  Van," 
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Tviiispered  I,  waving  m}'  lunch-basket  at  him.  "  You 
observe  he 's  nowise  certain  whether  we  are  ourselves 
or  the  three  harpies." 

But  the  lunch-basket  decided  him,  and  he  hurried  up 
to  shake  hands. 

'•  I  thought  I'd  look  in  a  moment  to  wish  3'ou  hon 
voyage^''  said  he,  red  in  the  face  as  the  sun  in  a  drought. 

"That's  kind  of  3'ou,"  responded  Van  and  Helen, 
which  was  quite  politeness  enough  for  one  famil}',  and 
I  did  n't  add  an3'thing. 

"  I  wish  3'ou  were  going  too,"  went  on  Van,  sweetl}'. 
"Have  you  an}'  messages  for  the  Theobolds?  We 
shall  see  them  in  Heidelberg,  I  suppose." 

"  M}^  regards." 

But  he  need  n't  have  flung  them  like  stones  from  a 
sling,  nor  looked  so  severe  about  it. 

"  Well,  and  what  shall  we  bring  3'Ou  from  the  father- 
land, Clum?"  said  I.  "A  lovel}^  set  of  cross-bones  ?  or 
shall  we  cabbage  some  sauer-kraut  for  3'Ou  ?  " 

"  Consult  your  own  taste,"  said  he,  more  amiabl3', 
going  up  to  Van,  looking  at  her  wistfull3',  then  coming 
round  to  m3'  side. 

Clum  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  my  better  half,  but  was 
generall3'  easv  enough  with  me. 

"By  the  wa3',  Vic,"  said  he,  "have  vou  anv  bon- 
bons to  go  with  3'our  lunch?  Haven't?  Well,  let's 
get  some,  as  long  as  Uncle  Zeke  is  n't  here  to  cry  out 
in  the  name  of  the  profession.  Oh,  here  lie  comes, 
though.  Why,  Uncle  Zeke,  I  thought  you  could  n't 
be  spared." 

With  that  he  walked  me  olf  towards  a  confectionery 
stand. 


>o 
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*'  Look  here,  Vic,"  stammered  he  the  minute  we  wc^o 
])e3ond  henring,  and  there  he  stuck  fast.  Whereupon 
I  did  look,  though  that  was  n't  what  he  meant  at  all  ; 
he  Avas  staring  blankl}'  at  the  toe  of  his  boot.  "  Sa}', 
Vic,"  he  began  again,  fencing  me  into  a  corner,  *'you 
might  tell  a  fellow  that  much.  I  tried  to  ask  3^ou  last 
night,  but  there  was  always  somebody  round.  Is  this 
true  that  Henriette  sa3's  about  3'ou  ?  " 

*'What?  something  awful?  There's  Morris  with 
our  tickets,  Clum.     We  must  scamper  for  our  seats." 

"About  an  engagement  —  Vic,  Henriette  sa3's  —  " 

"  Well,  Henriette  knows,  I  suppose." 

Somehow  the  least  allusion  to  Mr.  Ulmer  vexed  me. 
I  should  many  him  some  time,  of  course,  but  mean- 
while there  was  no  need  of  makino'  a  stir.  I  did  bate 
to  be  talked  over  outside  the  famil3\  Clum  had  turned 
his  back  to  me,  appareutl3^  to  stud3^  a  cobweb  on  the 
wall. 

*'  Then  it  is  true,  Vic.  Mr.  Theobold  is  engaged  to 
—  you  or  Vein?'' 

"To  30U  or  Van,"  was  spoken  just  above  a  whisper. 
I  hardl3'  stopped  to  think  of  the  absurd it3'  of  his  drag- 
ging Van  into  my  love-affairs.  1M3'  heart  gave  a  bound, 
though  a  minute  before  I  'd  felt  as  weak  as  a  da3^-old 
kitten. 

"  Bless  you,  no,  Clum,  —  the  idea!  Henriette  must 
be  craz3^ !  Hark,  there's  the  bell.  We  must  run,  or  I 
shall  be  left  " 

Morris  was  shouting  to  me  from  the  platform,  the 
girls  were  beckoning  wildl3^  from  the  car-window.  I 
liad  onl3'  time  to  shake  hands  and  tumble  helter-skelter 
up  the  steps  before  the  train  began  to  move. 
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"  Seems  to  me  lie  looks  veiy  cheerful  at  our  departure," 
remarked  Van,  making  room  for  me;  "  but  where  are 
the  bonbons?" 

"  Bonbons?     What  bonbons?" 

"  Why,  those  3'ou  and  Clum  went  to  bu}'.  Of  course 
you  '11  treat  us." 

'•  Why,  we  didn't  get  any,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Van,  looking  at  Helen,  who  looked  at 
Morris,  Avho  looked  at  me  laughing. 

"  Quite  proper  that  30U  should  n't  get  an}'  under  the 
circumstances,  little  sister,"  said  he,  in  his  droll  way. 
*^  Still,  knowing  your  sweet  tooth,  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Ulmer  mould  have  objected." 

"Well,  but  there  wasn't  time  to  telegraph  and  find 
out,  5'ou  know,"  said  I,  saucilj' ;  and  I  supposed  that 
ended  the  sul)ject. 

We  had  a  quiet  da}'  of  it,  we  four  in  a  compartment 
b}'  ourselves  ;  and  we  might  have  had  a  quiet  night,  if 
it  liad  not  been  for  those  officers  of  custom,  who  were 
consumed  Avith  a  desire  to  know  what  we  had  in  our 
hand-bags.  Some  time  in  the  small  hours  we  were  in- 
vited out  to  see  them,  and  as  I  woke  I  met  Van's  big 
eyes  fixed  on  me.  She  said  she  had  not  been  asleep  at 
all,  which  seemed  incredible  till  1  discovered  wh}^ :  she 
had  nne  on  her  mind. 

"  Vic,"  whispered  she  in  my  ear,  after  the  men  had 
attended  to  their  duties  and  Ave  had  filed  back  again 
into  the  car,  ''  did  you  tell  Chun  about  Mr.  Uliuer?  I 
really  think  you  ought." 

"  Wh}-,  Van  Asbury,  foi'  mercy's  sake  go  to  sleep  !  " 
said  I,  wrapping  my  shawl  about  me  for  another  mip. 
''Why  should  I  tell  Clum?     l^o  you  want  me  boasting 
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of  1113'  offers,  like  Miss  O'Neil  ?  I  'in  no  sich  a  person, 
Siiirey  Gamp." 

In  the  morning  we  reached  Cologne,  and  of  conrse 
we  visited  the  cathedral  because  it  was  the  proper  tiling 
to  do,  though  I  must  saj^  cathedrals  were  getting  to  be 
a  weariness  to  the  llesh.  The  peculiarit}'  about  this 
one  is  that  it  is  crumbling  in  some  places  and  unfin- 
ished in  others.  Ti.en  we  took  the  train  again  for 
Coblentz,  where  we  were  to  strike  the  Rhine. 

Two  thirds  of  the  way  the  scenery  was  delightful, 
the  other  third  it  was  n't,  unless  you  're  fond  of  pitch- 
darkness  ;  for  we  were  shooting  through  tunnels,  and 
mountains  are  not  particularly'  sublime,  taking  an  inside 
view. 

But  when  we  came  to  the  grand  old  river  at  last,  and 
were  actually'  on  board  the  steamer,  puffing  up  the 
Rhine,  then  3'ou  should  have  seen  Van's  face.  Her 
eyes  opened  wider  and  wider  at  eveiy  castle  and  ruin 
we  passed,  till  it  seemed  as  if  her  soul  had  climbed 
up  behind  them  to  peep  out.  As  for  me,  I  opened 
my  mouth,  —  a  satisfaction  to  in3'self,  though  nobody 
appeared  to  mind  what  I  said. 

B3'  and  by  we  came  to  the  Lorelei,  and  Morris  told 
as  the  legend  about  it :  how  a  beautiful  maiden,  with  a 
star  on  her  forehead  and  a  harp  in  her  hand,  used  to 
sit  upon  that  rock  singing  so  divinel3^  that  the  sailors, 
bearing  her,  would  forget  to  row,  and  be  dashed  to 
pieces  upon  the  crags  at  her  feet.  I  remarked  tliat  she 
must  have  had  a  "  killing  A'oice,"  which  disgusted 
poetical  old  Van,  who  dotes  on  mist3'  legends. 

"  Well,  that  rock  is  a  good  foundation  for  a  stoiy, 
an3'  wa3-,"  said  I ;  "it 's  as  big  as  three  meeting-houses. 
15 
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But,  Van,  do  3"ou  realize  what  we  little  QuiuDebasset 
gills  are  coming  to?  " 

"Not  to  grief,  I  hope." 

"  To  Bing-giin  on  the  Rhine,  Vandecl}'.*' 

"Vic,"  said  Helen,  "Uncle  Paoli  didn't  sa}"  '  Bing- 
gun,'  honestl}'  and  trul}'?" 

"  Yes,  but  he  did.  Does  n't  he  call  things  awful 
names,  though?  I  should  think  he'd  be  afraid  thej^'c? 
appear  to  him." 

But  dear  me  !  I  shall  never  get  us  landed  at  Heidel 
berg  at  tliis  rate.  We  arrived  at  that  cit}^  in  due 
season ;  and  Morris  and  Helen  saw  us  comfortably 
established  there  before  the}'  went  on  to  travel  in  Swit- 
zerland. We  were  in  a  quaint  old  house  that  climbed 
up  the  mountain  behind  it,  —  like  a  kangaroo,  shortest 
legs  in  front.  On  the  side  facing  the  mountain,  it  was 
one  stor}'  high,  and  it  was  five  stories  on  the  other. 
We  had  our  rooms  in  the  upper  one,  but  the  entrance 
was  from  the  mountain  side,  and  we  had  the  advantage? 
of  attic  and  first  floor  combined. 

Fraulein  Zipp,  our  landlad}',  a\  as  a  well-educated 
maiden  lady,  getting  along  towards  the  sere  and  3'ellow 
leaf,  and  she  copied  after  nature  in  putting  on  "  the 
fantastic  mourning  of  autumn."  She  used  to  bring  us 
our  coflee  and  rolls  ever}'  morning,  and  ask  us  invari- 
ably if  we  had  slept  well,  —  the  refinement  of  cruelty, 
I  told  Van,  when  she'd  made  us  work  all  night  like 
sleight-of-hand  performers,  balancing  her  down-beds. 
However,  it  was  much  of  the  time  too  warm  for 
those. 

After  breakfast  we  usuall}-  took  a  stroll  about  the 
cit}',  and  came  home  to  find  our  sitting-room  and  bed- 
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room  swept  and  garnished.  We  would  get  out  our 
books  then,  and  phiuge  into  German,  though  I  must 
sa}'  it  was  rather  deep  water  for  me,  and  I  did  n't  object 
to  paddling  out  of  it  now  and  then  to  have  an  English 
breathing-spell  with  the  Theobolds,  who  used  to  run  in 
frequently  on  their  wa3'  home  from  their  walks.  The}^ 
walked  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air,  to  strengthen  their 
lungs,  I  believe  ;  but  thej'  alvva3's  went  home  before  our 
dinner  came,  which  w^as  sent  in  from  a  hotel. 

And  after  dinner  and  a  little  more  stud3'ing,- we  went 
three  times  a  week  to  our  recitations,  where  we  met  the 
Theobolds  again,  and  perhaps  joined  them  in  a  little 
expedition  before  we  returned  to  our  supper. 

Ah !  that  was  the  most  ecstatic  meal  of  the  da}',  for 
we  prepared  it  ourselves  over  our  shiny  little  stove. 
First  we  would  build  a  fire  of  wood  and  cakes  of  dried 
turf;  then  fill  the  copper  tea-kettle,  —  it  held  just  a 
pint,  —  and  we  were  ready  for  action. 

Sometimes  we  would  content  ourselves  with  black 
bread  and  butter,  and  coffee  and  fruit ;  but  oftener  we 
would  n't.     We  liked  to  tr}'  experiments  in  cooker}'. 

"  Van,"  said  I  one  night,  as  I  was  poaching  eggs  in 
our  bab}'  saucepan,  "  I  've  got  an  inspiration  :  we'll  have 
a  tea-party,  and  invite  the  Theobolds." 

"  But  the  table,  Vic?  it  is  n't  half  bi^  enouo-h." 

"Well,  haven't  we  a  trunk  for  a  sideboard,  my 
blessing?     Oh,  we  can  manage." 

"  It  would  be  fun,  but  I  wonder  if  we  ought  to ;  it 
would  interrupt  our  German,  j'ou  know.  And  then 
Miss  Theobold  is  so  precise  ;  do  3'ou  suppose  she  M 
like  a  gypsy-tea  ?  " 

"  Inimensely.     I  '11  make  her  unbend,  you  '11  see.'* 
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"'-  Well,"  said  Van,  "  let 's  ask  them  for  to-morrow  ;  it 
is  n't  recitation  tla}'." 

Accordingl}'  in  the  morning  we  sallied  out  bright  and 
early  to  market.  We  always  enjo3'ed  going  and  see- 
ing the  great  crowd  of  bare-headed  peasant  women, 
surrounded  b}'  their  wares  of  A'egetables  and  poultry 
and  ever^'thing  else  that  is  edible,  besides  a  great  deal 
that  is  not.  For  some  m^'sterious  reason  the3'  seemed 
particularly-  bent  on  selling  live  hens  and  geese  to  Van 
and  m^'self;  and  that  morning  one  of  them  insisted 
on  our  buying  a  whole  deer  with  the  skin  on.  I  shook 
ni}'  head  at  her  indignantly. 

"  We  may  be  spendthrifts.  Van,"  said  I.  "  but  we 
won't  be  gluttons." 

And  thereupon  we  made  a  modest  purchase  of  beef- 
steak and  potatoes,  filling  our  basket  with  the  most 
delicious  plums  of  various  kinds.  Van  suggested 
sauer-kraut ;  but  after  getting  a  warning  whitf,  I 
stood  firm. 

"  Never,"  said  I,  "  will  we  olfer  up  such  incense  at 
an}'  feast  of  ours.     Noses  forbid." 

It  takes  too  long  to  tell  it  all :  how  we  bought  the 
last  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  Heidelberg,  whose  price 
nearlv  ruined  us  ;  and  how  the  druggist  who  sold  it 
insisted  on  palming  off  his  old  Englisli  upon  us.  As 
if  we  liadn't  come  to  Heidelberg  and  weren't  spending 
UKjney  on  purpose  to  learn  to  talk  German  !  But  tiiat 
was  the  wa}'  half  tlie  shopkeepers  did.  Then  Ave 
liought  sugar  and  fiour  and  spices,  and  went  home  and 
mixed  cookies  in  the  saucepan,  rolled  them  on  a  tin 
box-cover  with  a  round  bottle,  and  cut  them  out  with 
Van's   silver  drinking-cup.     We  baked   them  first  on 
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one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  like  flapjacks,  in  the 
little  oven  that  wonld  n't  heat  on  top  ;  but  the}'  were 
delectable. 

The  Theobolds  came,  of  course  ;  the}'  would  n't  have 
missed  of  it ;  and  the}'  went  into  raptures  over  the  steak, 
which  was  n't  so  very  smoky  after  all.  I  knew  they 
would  appreciate  flesh-and-blood  meat,  after  seeing 
only  the  ghost  of  it  for  so  long  in  the  soups  they  ate 
at  their  German  boarding-house. 

I  played  the  host,  and  Van  presided  over  the  coffee- 
pot with  such  charming  grace  that  Mr.  Theobold  was 
beguiled  into  a  third  cup  ;  and  still  the  coffee  held  out. 
And  so  did  the  delicious  black  bread,  hot  from  the 
baker's,  —  unwholesome  of  course,  like  good  things 
generally,  but  a  rarity,  for  the  natives  never  eat  bread 
till  it  is  stale.  And  after  we  had  hustled  the  tea-things 
into  Fraulein  Zipp's  kitchen,  out  of  sight,  we  had 
music,  —  such  music  !  The  Theobolds  gave  us  some  of 
their  loveliest  duets,  and  they  did  sing  them  divinely. 

"  I've  had  an  enchanting  time,"  Miss  Theobold  said 
when  they  went  away.  ''I've  enjoyed  every  moment, 
md  I  think  Edward  can  say  the  same." 

She  was  several  years  older  than  he,  and  had  a  way 
)f  '-making  his  manners"  for  him  occasionally,  as  if 
she  was  his  grandmother. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Theobold,  heartily.  "And 
now  you  must  let  us  be  entertainers  in  turn.  Won't 
you  go  with  us  to  visit  Heidelberg  Castle  day  after  to- 
morrow?    I  have  eno'ao'ed  a  o:uide." 

Taking  pattern  from  Miss  Theobold,  I  spoke  up  for 
my  relative,  and  said  we'd  be  "on  velvet"  to  go,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 
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"Van,  111}'  beloved,  he's  angelic,*'  said  I,  waltzing 
her  back  into  our  sitting-room  after  seeing  (he  Theo- 
l>olds  to  the  door.  "  Observe  what  comes  of  a  little 
politeness  well-directed.  By  means  of  our  hospitality 
we  've  got  invited  to  the  castle." 

But  Van  did  n't  look  hilarious  She  put  on  the  dish- 
water to  heat  with  an  air  of  awful  responsibilit}',  and 
wiped  the  tea-things  afterwards  in  the  deepest  medita- 
tion, while  I  lighted  the  lamp,  and  sat  down  to  write 
my  semi-weekly  letter  to  Mr.  Ulmer.  Presently'  I 
found  out  what  the  matter  was.  "  Did  Mr.  Theobold 
know  of  my  engagement?     Oughtn't  I  to  tell  him?" 

"Van  Asbur}',"  said  I,  "  3'ou  have  engagement  on 
the  brain.  Of  what  earthly-  interest  are  our  private 
affairs  to  the  Tlieobolds?" 

"  But,  Vic,  Mr.  Theobold  has  taken  a  great  fanc}'  to 
you  ;  3'ou  don't  know  how  he  looked  at  3'ou  when  you 
w^ere  talking  to  his  sister." 

"Did  he?  Well,  I  hope  I  presented  a  respectable 
appearance.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  3'ou  Clum  thought  he 
was  engaged  to  me  or  Van;  so  his  attentions  to  me 
can't  be  very  decided." 

"  What  in  the  world  do  3'ou  mean,  Vic?  " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  please  ;  I'm  writing." 

At  the  middle  of  m}'  second  page  ideas  were  running 
low.  I  did  wonder  secretl3'  wh3'  Mr.  Ulmer  wanted  to 
l)e  pelted  continuall3'  with  m3'  letters.  I  should  have 
been  satisfied  with  half  as  many  from  him  ;  but  then 
men  were  queer  beings,  and  besides  it  v.as  dull  foi' 
him  waiting  there  in  Alexandria.  He  had  intended  to 
sail  for  Europe  a  month  before,  but  Mr.  Peters  liad 
fallen  ill  again.     I  did  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Ulmer 
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before  I  returned  to  Paris  in  September ;  and  how 
should  I  feel  when  I  did  see  him?  I  wouldn't  think  ; 
my  motto  all  along  had  been,  "  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie  " 

On  the  afternoon  appointed,  the  Theobolds  called  for 
US  to  visit  the  ruined  castle,  and  I  am  afraid  I  set  out 
bent  on  being  a  little  wicked,  just  to  tease  Van,  w-ho 
watched  over  me  like  a  hen  over  her  onl}'  chicken. 

It  was  a  fine  da^',  and  we  met  a  great  many  people. 
There  were  broad-faced  nurse-girls  carrjing  little  dots 
of  babies  strapped  upon  pillows  with  bright  ribbons. 
And  there  were  other  babies,  not  so  very  much  larger, 
with  ear-rings,  and  their  hair  braided  in  little  flaxen 
tails.  And  then  there  were  university  students,  who 
were  not  babies,  but  wore  white  cashmere  bab3'-caps. 
They  were  scarred  like  veterans,  and  I  asked  Mr. 
Theobold  what  had  battered  them  up  so,  —  not  that  I 
had  n't  a  suspicion,  bu*^.  3'oung  men  like  an  opportunity 
to  impart  information. 

"  Duelling,  Miss  Vic.  It  is  their  favorite  occupa- 
tion, and  the}'  are  ver^'  proud  of  their  scars." 

We  were  walking  together,  Miss  Theobold  having 
dropped  behind  to  talk  with  Van.  She  thought  a  great 
deal  of  that  child  ;  all  women  did.  We  strolled  through 
lovel}'  chestnut  ^voods,  full  of  nuts,  and  of  printed 
notices  that  3'ou  must  n't  pick  them ;  and  came  to  the 
castle  park,  where  a  band  was  playing.  Here  we  rested 
a  while,  and  then  we  passed  on  to  the  castle,  which  I 
think  was  the  finest  we  had  visited.  •  It  ought  to  have 
been  fine  ;  it  was  six  centuries  in  building,  though,  look- 
ing at  the  massive  walls  twentj''  feet  thick  in  some  parts, 
and  at  the  elaboratelj'  carved  front,  j'ou  wondered  that 
ft  should  have  been  completed  in  anj^  number  of  ages. 
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We  entered  the  vast  cellars,  and  saw  the  famous 
wine-tun  that  holds  fifty  thousand  gallons,  the}'  sa}', 
and  lias  been  filled  three  times.  We  had  to  climb  a 
whole  flight  of  stairs  to  reach  the  top  of  it,  which  was 
large  enough  for  a  parlor  floor. 

Afterwards  we  ascended  heavenwards  to  get  a  view 
from  tlie  highest  turret ;  but  Miss  Theobold  and  Van 
grew  dizz}'  half-wa}'  up,  and  sat  down  on  the  stairs. 

Was  I  going  to  sit  down  too,  when  I  was  n't  dizzj-  in 
the  least?  Of  course  not.  I  kept  on  with  Mr.  Tlieo- 
bold  till  we  stood  on  the  tiptop  pinnacle,  and  there  we 
sta3'ed  a  long  time,  looking  at  Heidelberg  and  the  river 
Neckar  and  the  clouds,  and  picking  sprays  of  coliseum 
ivy. 

Wh3'  not?  It  was  exciting  and  Mr.  Theobold  was 
entertaining  ;  and  al)ove  all  it  was  a  delightful  place  to 
sing. 

Now  I  wish  to  make  the  remark  right  here,  that 
I  do  think  it  is  i-ather  dan2;erous  for  a  vouns;  <]jentleman 
and  lady  to  sing  together  too  much.  It  brings  them 
intimatel}'  acquainted,  and  interests  them  in  each  other, 
when  otherwise  they  might  have  l)een  merel}'  cool  ac- 
quaintances. 

Mr.  Ulmer  could  n't  sing  a  note,  did  n't  even  enjoy 
music ;  wdiereas  Mr.  Theobold's  voice  was  delicious 
How  could  I  help  liking  to  sing  with  him?  And  if  I 
sometimes  forgot  I  was  engaged, — Just  by  letter,  you 
know,  to  a  man  in  Egypt,  —  can  you  think  it  was  so 
veiy  strange? 

And  then  Mr.  Theobold  was  so  modest  and  sensitive  ; 
he  never  presumed  in  the  least.  If  he  had  said  anv- 
thing  sentimental,  I    should    have    taken    fright    in    a 
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moment;  blithe  never  did,  —  never  till  that  night  on 
the  pinnacle  ;  and  tlien  he  spoke  about  going  to  Stutt- 
gart to-morrow,  and  about  seeing  me  here  when  he 
came  back;  and  would  I  miss  him?  And  could  we 
ever  l)e  more  than  friends?  etc.  etc.  It  came  upon  me 
like  a  shock  ;  but  I  thouglit  the  best  way  was  to  turn 
it  off  with  a  laugh,  so  I  made  believe  it  was  all  non- 
sense. I  would  n't  be  serious  a  moment.  What  I  said 
I  don't  remember  ;  but  it  struck  me  afterwards  that  I 
spoke  of  finishing  the  conversation  some  other  time. 

'^Oh,  do  let's  hurry  back!"  said  I.  "Both  our 
sisters  a^^'e  suffering  terrors  on  our  account." 

So  we  went  down  to  them,  ever  so  far  below  the 
battlements,  and  found  them  in  agonies.  Miss  Theobold 
scolding,  and  Van  as  white  as  a  pond-lily  from  sheer 
fright,  expecting  ever}"  instant  to  hear  the  sound  of  our 
lifeless  bodies  striking  the  ground. 

But  there  was  another  feeling  wdth  religious,  high- 
principled  Van,  that  ontlasted  the  fright.  After  the 
Theobolds  had  left  us  at  Fraillein  Zipp's,  she  turned  to 
me  in  the  doorwa}^  Avith  a  meeting-house  face. 

^'  I  know  3-ou  don't  mean  any  harm,  Vic  dear,"  said 
she,  resting  her  chin  on  my  shoulder ;  "  but  do  3'on 
think  Mr.  Ulmer  would  like  this?" 

"Like  what?"  said  I,  darting  across  the  hall  to 
Fraulein  Zipp,  who  had  come  out  of  her  parlor  to  meet 
ns,  her  face  beaming  like  a  host  of  cherubim. 

"  Der  Herr  called,  Fraulein  Victoria  to  see,"  said  she 
In  her  crazy  English.  "  I  say  3'ou  home  not  are.  lie 
sa}-,  J  her  return  will  wait."  With  that  she  handed  mo 
a  card.     It  was  Mr.  Ulmer's  ! 
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CHAPTER     XXIV. 

VAN'S  STORY. 

SPECIAL    PLEADING. 

VIC  says  I  may  go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  story  - 
she  is  ashamed  of  herself,  but  it  ought  to  be  tohl. 
The  moment  Miss  Zipp  had  turned  away,  she  seized 
me  by  the  shouklers  and  said,  ''  I  can't  go  in  !    O  Van, 
I  can't  see  him  !  " 

I  was  very  much  astonished. 

''  But  3^011  must  go  in,"  said  J,  drawing  her  into  our 
sleeping-room  by  tlie  door  leading  from  the  hall.  We 
usually  went  the  other  way,  through  the  sitting-room  ; 
but  Mr.  Ulmer  was  in  there. 

Then  Vic  began  to  cry  and  run  her  fmgers  through 
her  hair  till  she  was  a  sight  to  behold  ;  and  there  was 
her  betrothed  lover  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition, 
waiting  for  her. 

I  shook  her  and  gave  her  some  of  the  peppermint 
essence  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  that  set  her  to 
laughing. 

"The  idea  of  'nvj  being  married!  Su  puinckly  ree- 
dicklus!  Look  here,  Van,  will  you  marry  him  too? 
If  you'll  do  it,  I  will!" 

"  Hush,  Victoria  Asbury  !  He'll  hear  you  through 
that  crack  in  the  door.  Brush  your  liair,  and  go  in  this 
minute." 
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"  Sa}',  will  you  many  liiin  too?  I'll  never,  no 
never,  desert  Mr.  Micawbcr." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  to  see  the  faces  she  made, 
though  I  was  out  of  all  patience  with  her. 

"  I  will  not  go  in,"  said  she,  "  I  will  not."  If  3'ou 
don't  help  me  out  of  this  scrape.  Van,  I  '11  never  forgive 
you  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  But  Vic,  dear,  it  is  n't  my  affair." 

"But  Van,  dear,  what's  mine  is  yours." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  I.     "  Is  this  any  time  to  trifle  ?  " 

I  stood  and  thought  a  minute,  for  somebody  must 
think.  I  was  ashamed  and  sorr}-  to  the  depths  of  my 
soul,  knowing  now  that  Vic  had  trul}'  made  the  great 
mistake  of  her  life  in  promising  to  marr}^  Mr.  Ulmer. 
She  had  not  meant  to  deceive  him  ;  but  oh  !  how  could 
she  ever  atone  for  the  pain  he  was  about  to  suffer? 

"  Vic  dear,  it  is  awful,  but  3'ou  will  have  to  face  it. 
Go  right  in,  and  have  it  over  with." 

"But  I  tell  3^ou  I  can't.     You  must  go.  Van." 

"  Go  with  me,  then."- 

"  Not  for  a  thousand  worlds  !  " 

"Vic,"  said  I,  indignanth',  "  3'ou  have  n't  the  cour- 
age to  tell  him  you  don  't  like  him  ;  but  do  you  sup- 
pose it  is  an}'  easier  for  me  to  do  it  than  it  is  for  3'ou?  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  do  like  him,  I'm  ver}-  much  in  love  with 
him,"  said  she,  laughing  so  loud  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  could  not  help  hearing  her,  though  her  head  v/as  in 
the  pillow. 

"Vic,  can  you  be  serious?" 

"  As  if  seriousness  was  n't  part  of  my  nature ! 
Ain't  I  crying?"  sobbed  she.  "What  more  do  30U 
ask?     I  should  think  if  3'ou  cared  the  least  thing  about 
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me,  your  own  twin  sister,  you  'd  go  and  see  Mr.  Ulraer 
and  talk  to  him." 

' '  Talk  ?     What  sliall  I  say  ?  "  * 

'•  Sa}'  just,  what  you  please,  —  anything  in  the 
world,  —  and  I'll  Itear  30U  out  in  it." 

"  Win',  Victoria,  30U  're  enough  to  try  the  patience 
of  a  saint.  Do  you  suppose  I  '11  go  without  a  message 
from  3'ou  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,"  said  she,  clenching  her  fist,  "  tell  him 
it's  like  death  to  think  of  seeing  him,  and  the  very 
sound  of  his  name  lias  turned  me  sick  all  over.  There, 
will  that  do?" 

And  the  poor  child  threw  herself  into  mj'  arms,  cr^^- 
ing  as  I  never  saw  her  cry  before,  in  a  perfect  agony 
of  despair. 

^'  O  Van  !  I  've  been  reckless  and  wdcked,  but  I  never 
saw  into  m^-  own  heart  till  this  minute,  —  not  way  down 
into  the  bottom  of  it.  I  'm  the  greatest  sinner  that 
w\alks  this  earth  " 

"  Darling,  you  did  n't  mean  an^'thing  wrong." 

"  How  do  you  know?  Weren't  3'ou  shocked  at  me 
3'ourself  ?     What  if  I  became  engaged  out  of  pique?" 

"  O  Vic,  you  did  n't  do  that !  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  'm  not  sure  of  an3'thing,  only 
that  I  hate  the  name  of  [Timer,  —  hate  it  worse  than 
Doggert}'.  But  I'll  marry  him.  Van,  if  you  sa}'  so.  I 
can  stand  it,  I  suppose." 

I  turned  lo  the  "lass  to  aj'rano;e  my  hair. 

"  M}'  love,  my  blessing,  3'ou  are  going  in  !  "  cried  Vic, 
'•  I  knew  you  'd  go." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  pit^-ing  her  to  the  ends  of  m}'  fingers, 
"I '11  go." 
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"Well,  don't  be  so  slow,  there's  a  good  girl.  Tell 
him  1  won't  see  him  if  he  stays  all  night,  and  he 
need  n't  call  again,  for  I  shan't  ever  see  him.  But  I  '11 
marry  him  sometime,  you  know,  if  3'ou  think  it's  abso- 
lutely- necessary,  Van.  I  don't  want  to  break  m}'  word. 
Only,  Van,  don't  wait  till  '  after  supper.'     Do  hurrj" !  " 

It  was  of  no  use  dallying  an}^  longer,  hoping  for  a 
reasonable  message  from  Vic  ;  so  I  kissed  her  and  ran 
olf,  trembling  in  ever}'  limb,  and  feeling  as  if  I  would 
rather  have  faced  a  cannonade  than  Lucius  Ulmer. 

As  I  entered  the  sitting-room  he  rose  with  a  pleasant 
smile  of  anticipation  ;  but  when  he  saw  it  was  I  in- 
stead of  Vic,  his  look  changed  to  one  of  surprise. 

"  All !  how  do  3-0U  do,  m}'  dear  Vandelia?  "  said  he, 
coming  towards  me  with  outstretched  hand  and  a 
good-manners  smile.  "  I  am  ver}'  glad  to  see  3'ou 
looking  so  well,  ni}'  fair  sister ;  but  where  is  —  Vic- 
toria ?  " 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  I  must  answer  immedi- 
ately ;  for  a  moment's  i:)ause  and  my  presence  of  mind 
would  be  gone  entirel3\ 

"  She  is  ver}'  nervous  this  evening,  sir,"  said  I,  look- 
ing at  the  strip  of  carpet  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
"  She  begged  me  to  make  her  excuses,  for  she  did  not 
feel  able  to  see  3'Ou." 

"  I  am  extremel}'  sorr}^"  replied  Mr.  Ulmer,  regret- 
fully ;  but  there  Avas  not  the  least  chagrin  in  his  tone. 
'*  Nervous,  did  3'Ou  say?     She  is  probabl3^  fatigued." 

"Perhaps  so.  We  have  just  returned  from  a  long- 
walk;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  that,  sir.  Vic  is — well, 
3'Ou  know  Vic  is  rather  apt  to  be  nervous." 

"  You  surprise  me.     I  thought  her  health  was  perfect 
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,111(1  I'm  sure  she  has  the  finest  spirits  of  any  one  1 
ever  saw  in  my  life."  ^ 

I  aid  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to  that.    '    1  es, 
sir ;  her  health  is  perfect."     And  then  I  surveyed  the 

carpet  again. 

"Miss   Vandelia,"    said   Mr.    Ulnier,    twisting    his 
.mnstache   with  his  white   hand,   "I  wish   yon  wonld 
exercise   your    authority,-!  know  yon  have  a   good 
deal,  -  and  absolutely    forbid   her   taking   such  long 
walks      Probably  she  is  not  as  strong  as  she  seems, 
and  yon  arc  the  stronger  of  the  two,  though  you  look 
more  delicate.     Please  remember  the  difference  m  your 
temperaments  too.     You  are  quiet  and  passive,  wlnle 
she  abounds  in  gayety  and  nervous  force,  which  some- 
times carrv  her  bevond  bounds.     W  ill  you  promise  me, 
for  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  sister's,  that  you  will  take 
more  care  of  her  health  in  future  ?  " 

This  long  speech  had  such  an  arrogant  ring  that  it 
hardened  iny  heart  a  little.  I  ventured  to  look  up,  but 
only  saw  the  diamond  on  his  little  finger.  I  really  had 
not  quite  the  courage  to  meet  his  eye. 

''  When  I  can  assume  the  entire  charge  of  the  dear 
crirl,"  said  he,  waving  his  right  hand  imperially,  ''  I 
flatter  myself  1  shall  know  exactly  how  to  manage  her 
A  person  of  her  temperament  needs  to  be  stubbed,  and 
I  have  often  observed  that  the  members  of  one's  own 
aunily  are  the  last  to  understand  one's  idiosyncrasies: 
did  you  ever  think  of  it?" 
"  No,  sir." 

^^  But  if  you  will  consider  the  question  you  will  see 
that  1  am  riolit,"  pursued  Mr.  Ulmer,  going  off  iuto  a 
IniraiKnie  upon  metaphysics,  which  I  did  n't  even  try  to 
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follow.  But  I  was  growing  bolder  evciy  minute,  and 
almost  felt  like  smiling  to  think  how  differently  the 
interview  was  turning  out  from  what  I  had  expected. 
Instead  of  lu}'  making  a  speech  to  a  rejected  lover,  he 
was  making  a  speech  to  me,  not  giving  me  a  moment's 
chance  to  explain  the  matter. 

From  metaphysics  he  went  back  to  an  account  of  Mr. 
PeteL's's  illness,  which  was  happil3'  over  now,  so  that 
he  had  felt  quite  easy  to  leave  the  3'oung  man  behind 
bim  at  Paris,  while  he  came  hither  to  give  Yic  a  pleas- 
ant surprise. 

"After  all,"  thought  I,  "  perhaps  it 's  just  as  well  that 
I  can't  explain.  I  should  onh*  burn  m}'  own  fingers. 
What  good  did  Aunt  Marian  Hinsdale  do  by  meddling 
with  this  affair  in  the  first  place?  If  she  had  let  that 
slate  alone,  I  don't  believe  Vic  would  ever  have  corre- 
sponded with  Mr.  Ulmer." 

Then,  as  he  began  to  draw  on  his  gloves,  I  made  a 
final  resolve  to  let  him  go  in  peace  ;  for  how  did  I  know 
but  Vic  was  having  a  mere  freak,  and  would  feel  differ- 
ently before  morning?  It  did  not  seem  likel}-,  but  I 
concluded  to  "  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  as 
the  law3'ers  sa3\ 

"  My  love,  if  3^ou  please,  to  3'our  sister,"  said  Mr. 
CFlmer,  with  a  smile  and  an  elegant  bow,  "and  tell  her 
I  will  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  call  in 
the  morning." 

His  love !  With  wh^it  assurance  he  spoke !  It 
grated  on  m}-  ears,  for  this  was  the  fir&t  time  I  had  seen 
him  since  the  engagement.  I  had  alwa3'S  thought  he 
seemed  pretfy  sure  of  \"ic,  as  if  he  had  only  to  speal> 
and  slic  was  his  ;  but  of  course  he  had  never  venturet 
tc  use  the  language  of  ownership  before. 
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"  Well,"  said  Vic,  wlien  I  returned  to  her,  "  how  did 
he  bear  it  ?  " 

"  I  onl}'  told  him  3'0ii  were  nervous,  Vic,  but  he  bore 
tliat  like  a  hero.  I  think  b}'  his  appearance  he  can  bear 
a  great  deal  more,  aiid  you  will  have  the  whole  night 
to  make  up  a  speech  in,  for  he  will  be  here  again 
to-morrow." 

"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear-!  I  thought  't  was  all  settled.  I 
can't  see  him,  I  can't,  and  1  shan't." 

She  held  firml}'  to  this  mind  ;  and  wlien  Mr.  Ulmer 
called  in  the  morning  I  was  forced  to  give  him  another 
sight  of  m}'  unwelcome  face. 

'•  What !  Not  recovered  3'et  from  her  fatigue  ?  I 
am  afraid  she  is  going  to  be  ill,"  said  Mr.  Ulmer, 
anxiousl}' ;  but  still  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
she  wasn't  longing  to  see  him, —  not  even  when  I'd 
taken  pains  to  tell  him  she  had  been  out  earl}'  to 
market  Avitli  me  that  mornins;.  I  thouo-ht  this  was 
remarkable  in  the  3'oung  man, 

"  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Ulmer,"  said  I,  clutching  tlie 
arm  of  my  chair  to  brace  myself,  ^'  the  truth  is,  she 
is  in  a  ver}'  singular  state  of  nrnd.  I  can't  quite 
explain,  it,  and  I  don't  know  what  you'll  think  of 
her;  but  —  " 

'^  Pray  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Ulmer,  graciously.  "  I 
probably  understand  her  peculiar  temperament  better 
tluin  you  do,  and   can  make   all  allowances  for  her." 

'*  Well,  I  really  hope  so,  sir.     I  should  be  sorry  to 

d       have  you  blame  her,  thongh  she  certainl}'  is  to  blame  ; 

she  knows  it  herself,  and  is  perlectl}'  wretched  about  it." 

'^  Wretched  about  what?"  inquired  he,  blandly. 

"  \Vhy,  because  she  fears  siie  has  mistalcen  her  feel- 
ings towards  you,  sir,"  said  I,  quivering  like  a  leaf. 
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"  She  thought  slie  cared  for  you  ;  but  now  she  finds 
she  docs  n't,  or  at  an^^  rate,  sir,  she  thinks  she  does  n't." 

Mr.  Ulmer  made  a  quick  exclamation,  and  rose  from 
I; is  chair. 

"What  do  3"0u  mean?"  said  he,  ahiiost  fiercel3% 
"  Will  YOU  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  mc,  Vandelia, 
and  repeat  that  last  sentence  distinctl}'?" 

His  e^-es  weie  flashing;  but  I  felt  instinctively  that 
bis  anger  was  directed  towards  me  instead  of  Yic. 

"She  is  afraid  she  hasn't  the  right  feeling  towards 

ou,  sir,"  repeated  T,  as   steadil}'  as  I  could.     "  She 

lid  n't  mean   to   deceive   you,  —  reall}'  and   truly   she 

did  n't ;  but  I  told  her  I  was  sure  3'ou  would  n't  want 

matters  to  go  any  further  if  you  only  knew." 

"yo?i  told  her!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ulmer,  picking  up 
ni}"  words  and  throwing  them  back  at  me,  as  if  thej^ 
were  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble.  '-'•You  told  her? 
And  pra}',  mn^'  I  ask,  Miss  Vandelia,  how  long  it  has 
1  »een  since  3'Ou  were  chosen  umpire  between  us  ?  " 

There  !  that  Avas  all  the  thanks  I  got  for  meddling. 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  an  umpire,  I'm  onl}' Vic's  messenger. 
I  have  never  had  anj'thing  to  do  with  this  affair  from 
first  to  last.  She  didn't  ask  my  advice  when  she 
engaged  herself,  nor  mother's,  nor  Helen's.  She  had 
her  own  waj'  then,  and  she  has  it  now.  I  tried  to  make 
her  come  in  and  talk  with  3'Ou  herself,  but  she  would  n't ; 
she  sent  me.  And  having  done  the  errand  as  well  as  I 
can,  sir,  I  will  now  bid  30U  good-morning." 

With  that  I  began  to  move  backward  towards  the 

door ;    but   IMr.    Ulmer    advanced    ver3^   politeh',    and 

extended  his  hand.     All  traces  of  ill-humor  were  gone 

from  his   face,  and   he  looked  —  I  hardl3^  know  what 

16 
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adjectives  to  use  ;  but  perhaps  indulgeut  aud  conde- 
sceudiug  will  do  as  well  as  an}'. 

''A  thousand  pardons,  sister  Vandelia.  I  spoke 
hastil}' ;  but  you  must  know  your  message  was  rather 
startling,  and  I  was  not  exactly  prepared  for  it." 

"  You  rrre  verj-  excusable,  sir." 

'^  But  upon  reflection  I  can  see  just  how  this  caprice 
of  your  sister's  must  have  originat(^a  ;  a^nd  upon  my 
word  it  does  not  occasion  me  the  slightest  uneasiness." 

I  should  think  not,  surely.  He  was  quite  comfort- 
able in  his  mind,  to  all  appearances,  twirling  his 
mustache  as  he  talked. 

"Victoria  Asbury  is  a  very  sensitive  girl,  and  I 
reoret  that  I  have  offended  her ;  but  I  can  easily  ex- 
plain  everything  to  her  satisfaction." 

'•I  assure  you,  sir,  she  is  not  offended." 

'''Sir!'  Call  me  brother,"  said  the  irrepressible 
young  man  with  a  smile.  "You  think  she  is  not 
offended,  but  you  will  probably  acknowledge  thpt  I  am 
more  likel}'  to  understand  the  matter  than  you  are. 
At  any  rate,  you  cannot  wonder  I  insist  upon  seeing 

her."  ' 

Here  he  drew  out  a  pencil,  tore  a  leaf  from  a  note- 
book, and  scribbled  a  few  lines  to  Vic,  which  he  gave 
me  with  a  confident  air,  as  if  they  possessed  magic 
power  to  heal  all  wounds. 

I  said  no  more,  I  had  already  said  too  much  ;  all  I 
could  do  was  to  carry  the  note  to  Vic,  for  her  to  I'ave 
over  and  tear  into  inch-i)ieces. 

"He  says  I'm  grieved  because  he  hasn't  wiitten  me 
as  often  as  usual  lately.  I  'm  sure  I  never  knew  but  he 
had.     He  thinks  he  oughtn't  to  have  come  to  Heidel- 
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berg  without  letting  me  know ;    I   could  n't  beiir  the 
surprise.     Docs  he  take  me  for  a  perfect  idiot?" 

''  Oh,  no  ;  he  onl}'  thinks  3^ou  're  as  much  in  love  as 
he  is,  Vic." 

''  Well,  and  he  sa3's  he  must  and  will  see  me.  Van, 
it's  like  being  subpoenaed  to  a  court  of  justice.  I 
won't  see  3'ou,  Mr.  Ubiquitous,  so  there  ! " 

"  Then  3'OU  '11  have  to  write  him,"  said  I,  putting  m3' 
foot  down,  "  write  him  and  mail3'our  own  letter;  for 
I  shall  lose  all  m3'  self-respect  if  I  pla3'  go-between  an3^ 
longer." 

"Write  him?  Yes,  I'll  write  him  and  tell  him  to 
thank  his  stars  he  has  escaped  marr3'ing  a  horrible 
reprobate." 

But  she  ended  with  a  sob. 

"  O  Van,  Van  !  "  said  she,  "  I  do  suppose  Mr.  Ulmer 
will  take  this  to  heart.  I  had  no  business  to  let  him 
get  to  loving  me.     I  ought  to  be  drawn  and  quartered." 

It  was  a  ver3'  humble  letter  that  she  wrote,  full  of 
penitence  for  her  mistake,  but  without  a  word  that 
could  aflbrd  one  ra}'  of  hope. 

I  was  obliged  to  give  it  to  JMr.  Ulmer  after  all,  at 
bis  next  visit,  for  we  did  not  know  where  he  boarded  ; 
but  I  gave  it  through  the  crack  of  the  §itting-room 
door,  and  ran  awa3'  immediatel3',  leaving  him  to  read 
and  ponder  at  his  leisure. 
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CHAPTER     XXV. 

VIC'S  STORY. 
DELICATE    ATTENTIONS. 

"  Sweet  heaven,  I  do  love  a  maiden, 
Eadiant,  fair,  and  boauty  laden." 

THE  first  of  September   Morris    and   Helen   came 
back  from  Switzerland  to  go  with  us  to  Paris. 

"  Why,  Vic,  how 's  this?  You  're  looking  thin,"  was 
Helen's  greeting.     "  What's  the  matter,  dear?  " 

"  German  verbs,"  said  I,  promptly  ;  and  Van  told  the 
rest.  I  had  made  her  promise  beforehand  to  say  as 
little  as  possible  about  the  Ulmer  hysterics. 

But  oh,  I  was  so  ashamed  of  myself  at  best !  I  felt 
so  small  and  despicable  !  I  wanted  to  slink  away  into 
a  corner  out  of  sight,  only  Helen  held  me.  Of  course 
my  fickleness  troubled  her,  and  yet  I  fancy  on  the 
whole  she  Tifes  relieved  to  find  the  engagement  broken, 
—  or  dissolved  ;  I  doubt  if  it  had  been  firm  enough  to 
be  broken.  I  don't  think  she  or  mother  had  ever  ap- 
proved of  my  accepting  Mr.  Uhner.  For  that  matter, 
1  'm  not  sure  I  had  ever  approved  of  it  myself,  except 
as  a  means  of  declaring  my  independence  of  Van. 

WeU,  I  had  declared  it  to  my  own  dissatisfaction.  I 
did  n't  in  general  consider  myself  so  very  much  of  a 
sinner  ;  but  now  you  might  have  called  me  all  the  hard 
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nnnies  in  the  dictionaiy,  and  I  slionld  liave  believed 
you.  Th;it  last  week  at  Heidelberg  I  cried  half  the 
time.  Van  was  a  lad}',  she  did  all  she  conld  to  com- 
fort me  ;  but  one  day,  when  I  received  a  beautiful  note 
from  Mr  Theobold,  saying  the}'  were  to  be  detained  in 
Stuttgart,  and  he  ver^-  much  feared  would  not  return 
to  Heidelberg  m  season  to  see  us  again,  Van  unwit« 
tingh'  lodged  this  arrow  in  my  soul :  — 

"  Well,  Vic,  after  all,  if  it  had  to  be  one  of  the  two, 
I  'm  glad  it  was  Mr.  Ulmer  you  trifled  with  instead  of 
Mr.  Theobold  ;  for  Mr.  Ulmer  is  n't  sensitive,  and  I 
guess  he  '11  get  over  it,  but  I  'm  afraid  it  would  have 
almost  killed  Mr.  Theobold." 

When  she  said  that  on  purpose  to  comfort  me,  how 
could  I  tell  her  about  that  little  scene  in  the  tower?  I 
could  n't.  Besides,  it  might  not  have  meant  so  mucli 
as  I  thought ;  and  certainly'  Mr.  Theobold's  note  was 
anything  but  a  love-letter.  I  had  enough  to  trouble 
me  without  worr3'ing  about  him. 

AVe  left  Heidelberg  suddenl}'  at  last,  for  Morris  and 
Helen  had  come  unexpectedly. 

We  did  hate  to  abandon  our  cosey  housekeeping, 
especiall}'  Van,  for  she  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  home  we  would  have  together  fo^- 
good,  one  of  these  da3's,  when  m}'  love-affairs  were 
over,  and  we  were  settled  down  as  old  maids. 

We  almost  cried  at  parting  with  our  copper  tci*- 
kettle,  so  the  tears  came  freely  when  we  parted  with 
Fraulein  Zipp.  I  can  see  the  comfortable  bod}'  thifi 
minute,  as  I  saw  her  then,  standing  upon  the  doorstep, 
dressed  in  gray,  with  lavish  streamers  of  scarlet.  As 
we  walked  down  the  mountain  we  turned  our  heads, 
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and  she  was  standing  there  still,  looking  in  the  distance 
like  a  substantial  stone  pillar  flaming  with  w'oodbine. 

Well,  we  went  back  to  Madame  Re3''s,  and  she  kissed 
ns  on  both  cheeks  twice  over,  calling  us  her  "  petites 
anoes  Aniilaises."  Helen  and  Morris  went  on  to  Rome, 
and  we  settled  into  our  old  w'a3's,  onh'  that  I  wrote  no 
letters  to  Mr.  Ulmer  now.  We  locked  up  our  German 
books,  and  tried  to  thinlv  in  French ;  and  ever}"  Thurs- 
day afternoon  and  oftener  we  took  our  holiday  at  the 
Du  Souchets'  as  before. 

Cluni  called  at  once,  and  seemed  delighted  to  have 
us  "  home  again."  I  had  forgotten  how  handsome  the 
youtli  was,  —  reall}'  handsomer  than  necessar^^  for  a 
man. 

Dr.  Zelie  was  driven  with  practice  as  usual,  and  we 
saw  but  little  of  him  till  our  first  eveninii:  at  his  house. 
He  slouched  in  just  before  tea,  when  we  were  all 
gathered  in  the  parlor  ;  and  after  shaking  hands  with 
us,  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  beside  me. 

"  Glad  to  see  3'ou  again,  Victoria.  How  is  it?  Has 
it  been  well  with  3'ou  this  summer?" 

"It?      What,  sir?" 

"  Well,  life,  for  instance.  Have  3'ou  and  your  sister 
been  happ}'  in  Heidelberg?*" 

'"'  Yes,  sir,  thank  3'OU,  as  happ}'  as  the  German  lan- 
guage will  permit." 

'•  1  think  30U  speak  the  tniih,  so  f;ir  as  Evangeline 
is  concerned,"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  C00II3',  glancing  at  her 
across  the  room.  "  She  looks  as  serene  as  an  English 
violet." 

"And  how  do  I  look?  As  warlike  as  a  Canada 
thistle.  1  supi^ose." 
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Lr.  Zelie  laughed.  "  I've  told  you  before,  Victoria, 
I  'rj  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  3'our  temper?  " 

"Oh  well,  but  you  insinuated  that  I  didn't  seem 
peaceful." 

He  leaned  back  upon  the  sofa,  and  looked  at  me 
criticall}'. 

"Well,  you  don't,  Victoria,  it's  a  fact,"  said  he, 
Avilli  an  emphatic  nod.  "There's  a  hitch  in  3'our 
physical  or  mental  machiner}' :  which  is  it?" 

"Or  possibl}'  the  hitch  is  in  my  hair,  Doctor.  I'm 
trying  a  new  '  do '  on  it." 

"  Ah  !  if  it's  there  I  won't  tr}'  to  prescribe,"  said  he, 
laughing  again  in  an  unbelieving  waj'. 

I  couldn't  nelp  thinking  that,  though  he  suspected 
nothing  of  the  trouble  on  mj-  mind,  he  was  the  onl}^ 
one  of  m}'  friends  wno  could  reall}'  have  sympathized 
with  me.  He  knc^v  to  his  cost  what  a  horrid  thino;  it 
is  to  make  and  breaTi  a  foolish  engagement. 

''I'll  go  and  protect  ICvangeline,"  said  he,  "for 
here  comes  Uncle  Paoli.*' 

The  poor  old  body  was  walking  in  with  the  most 
extraordinary-  gait,  as  if  he  were  jerked  along  on  wires. 
He  had  dropped  a  stitch  in  his  back,  he  said  ;  I  never 
thought  he  was  well-knit.  Aunt  Filura  bustled  around, 
eLows  out  and  cap-strings  flying,  to  wheel  his  chair 
awty  from  draughts,  and  that  took  him  over  to  my 
corner  to  deluge  me  with  his  woes.  He  deigned  to 
talk  to  me  now,  for  he  had  forgotten  his  fears  respect- 
ing Lucius  and  m3'self  It  seemed  a  pitj'  to  dispute 
him  when  he  called  himself  "  a  cumberer  of  the  ground  " 
and  other  pet  najnes,  but  I  had  to  do  it  to  be  polite. 

"No,  no,  I'm  good  for  nothing,  Victory,"  said  he, 
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with  a  si}'  glance  at  Miss  Wix.  "  A  man  of  my  years 
without  a  partner  is  a  i  oor  tool. ,  I  met  with  a  great  loss 
when  m}'  wife  died  ;    3'ou  're  knowing  to  that,  Filnry  ?  " 

Aunt  Filnra  bobbed  her  head  s^-mpathetically,  —  all 
she  could  do  just  then,  for  she  was  binding  off  a  stock- 
ing, and  had  two  needles  in  her  mouth. 

*' Yes,"  pursued  he  in  an  obituary  tone,  "she  was  a 
real  helpmeet,  pious,  industrious,  and  saving,  —  a  notch 
above  the  common  run.  Still,  I  missed  it  in  not  taking 
another  companion.  A  man  has  no  business  to  worry 
through  his  last  days  alone,  when  there  are  so  many 
women  unprovided  for  ;  it's  clear  selfishness." 

I  glanced  at  Aunt  Filura.  She  was  rocking  placidly 
to  and  fro,  slipping  loop  over  loop,  and  looking  as 
unconcerned  as  a  listening  moon.  I  suppose  it  didn't 
once  occur  to  her  that  Mr.  Dougherty's  remarks  were 
pointed  towards  herself. 

"  Yes,  I  missed  it,"  repeated  Uncle  Paoli,  laying 
his  hand  on  m}'  cheek,  and  giving  me  a  scrawny'  caress. 
"  Yes,  yes,  depend  upon  it,  child,  folks  are  better  off 
married.  We  were  never  made  to  live  single.  Beg 
j'our  pardon,  Fihny,  maybe  3'ou  ain't  of  my  mind?" 

"  O  3'es,  Mr.  Doggerty,"  said  she,  transferring  the 
needles  to  the  crown  of  her  cap,  and  speaking  up  as 
unembarrassed  as  if  they  were  discussing  Foreign 
Missions.  "The  Lord  ordained  that  peo})le  should 
marr}',  and  it's  reasonable  to  l)elieve  they  are  blessei] 
in  carrying  out  his  designs." 

"No  doul)t  on't,"  assented  Uncle  Faoli,  looking 
so  llattered  that  I  couldn't  stand  it  another  minu'e, 
and  remarked  that  I  'd  observed  married  people  who 
seemed  the  reverse  of  beatified. 
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*^Well,  maybe  thcj' M  got  missmated,"  said  Aunt 
Filiira,  rolling  the  finished  stockings  together,  with  a 
reflective  smile.  "  When  couples  go  straight  against 
the  Lord's  manifest  leadings,  and  pair  off  contrar}^  to 
it,  how  can  they  expect  a  blessing?" 

"But  how  are  they  to  know  whom  the  Lord  designs 
them  to  marry?"  said  I,  half  laughing,  half  earnest. 
"  How 's  an3i)ody  to  know  ?  'T  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  me  to  find  out." 

I  looked  up,  and  there  stood  Clum  behind  Aunt 
Filura's  chair,  eyeing  me  inquisitivel3^  I  felt  myself 
blushing  like  a  field  of  red  clover.  I  could  n't  help  it. 
It  was  one  thing  to  discuss  matrimonj^  with  such  seri- 
ous old  parties  as  Miss  Wix  and  Mr.  Daughert}',  and 
quite  another  to  discuss  it  before  Clum. 

''When  you're  doubtful  about  the  Lord's  purposes, 
Victoria,  I  should  say  it  was  safest  to  wait  for  a  lead- 
ing," said  Aunt  Filura  cheerfully-,  going  to  put  away 
her  work.  I  wondered  if  she  had  been  waiting  all 
theses-ears  for  a  leading?  I  didn't  know  about  its 
being  safe  to  wait.  Neither  did  Uncle  Paoli,  to  judge 
b}-  his  next  remark. 

"I've  no  worse  wish  for  ^-ou,  Victor}-,"  said  he, 
patting  my  head  without  the  least  mere}-  for  crimps, 
"  than  to  see  3-ou  pick  up  a  good  stead}-  partner." 

As  though  husbands  were  scattered  round  the  country 
like  ripe  chestnuts,  and  girls  were  to  gather  them  !  It 
was  good  of  Clum  to  walk  off  just  then. 

Presently  Aunt  Filura  came  back  with  a  skein  of 
yarn  to  wind.  Uncle  Paoli  squared  his  elbows  immc/ 
diatel}^ 

"  Here,  Filura,  shan't  I  hold  that  for  you?" 
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It  made  quite  a  picture,  —  benignant  Aunt  Filura, 
her  cajD^a  trifle  askew  and  shining  with  a  halo  of  knit- 
ting-nee^cs,  bending  forward  to  slip  the  skein  over 
Uncle  Paoli's  stiff  old  wrists,  while  he  looked  on, 
evidently  delighted  at  being  thus  caught  in  her  toils. 
She  had  to  put  on  her  glasses  to  hunt  for  the  beginning 
of  the  yarn,  and  after  all  he  found  it  first;  his  eyes 
were  much  sharper  than  his  ears. 

*'  There,  3'ou  see  two  heads  are  better  'n  one,  Filura," 
said  he  triumphanth',  as  between  them  the}'  fished  out 
the  missing  end.  "  1  alwa3's  told  30U  so,  and  it  seems 
from  what  3'ou  said  just  now  that  you  agree  with  me." 

I  moved  awa}*  to  the  window,  but  liis  voice  followed 
me  like  the  vil)rations  of  a  cracked  drum. 

'*  You  won't  mind  my  sa3'ing  it.  Filmy,  —  we're  old 
friends,  you  know,  rocked  in  the  same  cradle,  —  you 
won't  mind  m3'  sa3'ing  it,  but  it  alwa3'3  appeared  kind 
o'  singular  that  you  never  married  ;  and  I  've  wondered 
whether  or  no  3'ou  had  n't  somehow  got  sot  agin  matri- 
mon3'." 

Aunt  Filura  was  winding  her  ball  in  a  quick,  jerk3' 
wa3'  that  shook  licr  all  over.  She  looked  up  at  Mr. 
Daughert3'  in  mild  surprise,  but  had  no  answer  read3*. 

"What?"  asked  he,  with  his  right  hand  to  his  ear, 
yarn  and  all.  Tliat  twitched  the  ball  from  Miss  Wix's 
grasp,  and  thc3'  both  stooped  for  it.  Uncle  Paoli  drop- 
ping another  stitcli,  and  coming  near  being  picked  up 
on  Aunt  Filura's  bristling  needles. 

"  I  did  n't  sav  anything,"  said  she,  sitting  down 
again. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Uncle  Paoli,  rising  from  all-fours  with  a 
look  of  chagrin.     Then  there  fell  a  pause. 
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"Of  course  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  so,  Filuiy,  if 
I  li.'id  n't  known  you'd  had  good  chances,"  he  began 
again  presently,  reeling  olf  three  threads  of  yarn  at 
once.       "  I  see  I've  hurt  3'our  feelings  though,  and  —  " 

Here  the  supper-bell  rang,  and  everybodj'  rose.  But 
I  seemed  destined  to  play  eavesdropper  to  ni}'  A^ener- 
able  uncle  and  aunt,  for  I  did  it  again  next  Thursda}' 
when  we  all  took  a  trip  down  the  Seine  to  Sevres, 
where  they  make  the  famous  porcelain. 

1  fanc}'  Aunt  Filura  had  at  length  become  conscious 
of  "  I\Ir.  Doggert3''s  "  intentions,  for  she  avoided  him 
all  the  afternoon.  As  often  as  his  forlorn  highness 
approached  her,  she  rushed  ofl'  on  some  absurd  errand, 
leavins:  him  to  make  believe  he  was  n't  lookina;  for 
her  at  all,  but  had  come  to  speak  to  somebody  else. 
The}'  nearly  convulsed  us  at  the  china  manufactory  by 
their  game  of  hide  and  seek.  If  Aunt  Filura  donned 
her  spectacles  to  examine  a  delicate  piece  of  china,  out 
came  Uncle  Paoli's  ;  but  while  tlicA'  were  in  the  verj' 
act  of  striding  his  nose,  presto !  Aunt  Filura  would 
vanish,  to  reappear  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
building. 

In  spite  of  his  best-laid  schemes  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  tete  a  ike  till  after  we  had  returned  to  the 
boat.  I  had  no  idea  of  interfering  in  Uncle  Paoli's 
behalf,  but  I  did  so  by  turning  my  ankle  in  running 
down  the  steps.  It  pained  me  so  I  could  n't  bear  to 
have  anybody  speak  to  me  ;  and  after  stowing  me  away 
in  a  corner  of  the  lower  deck,  with  m}'  feet  on  an  im- 
provised cricket,  Van  and  the  others  went  to  the  upper 
one  ;  all  but  Aunt  Filura,  who  sat  within  call  in  case  I 
should  want  anything. 
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"  Don't  you  trouble,  Victoria,"  said  she,  drawing  out 
licr  handkerchief,  "I'd  sooner  stay  than  not,  for  it's 
warmer  down  here,  and  I  've  got  some  cold  ;  ni}'  head 
feels  hollow." 

It  certainly  sounded  hollow.  To  hear  Aunt  Filura 
blow  her  nasal  organ  you  felt  that  it  was  an  organ  in- 
deed. Uncle  Paoli  could  n't  liave  thought  she  was 
signalling  him,  though,  that  he  should  have  come 
stumping  down  the  stairs  at  that  minute  He  edged 
through  the  crowd,  and  took  a  seat  beside  her,  with  his 
back  to  me.     I  don't  believe  he  knew  I  was  there. 

Her  countenance  suddenh'  fell,  furnishing  him  with  a 
text. 

"  You  seem  low  in  your  mind,  Fihny.  I  was  think- 
ing 3'ou  were  n't  pestered  with  the  blues  as  I  be." 

As  if  he  were  not  the  blues  personified,  and  "  pester- 
ing "  her  with  all  his  might ! 

"  No,  Mr.  Doggert}',  I  don't  suppose  I  am.  I  'm 
cheerful  naturalh',  and  then  I've  always  had  ni}'  health." 

"You're  favored  there.  Still,  health  isn't  every- 
thing, if  3'OU  haven't  the  wherewithal  to  live  easy," 
insinuated  the  craft}'  old  swain,  resting  his  chin  on  his 
walking-stick.  "  I  take  it  you'd  enjoy  3'ourself  better, 
Filury,  if  you  was  to  have  a  snug  little  properly  to 
look  forward  to  in  3uur  old  age." 

"  I  don't  borrow  trouble,"  said  Aunt  Filura,  hur- 
rie(ll3'  ;  ''  I'm  in  the  Lord's  hands.  He  has  provided  for 
me  so  far,  ami  I  'm  willing  to  ti'ust  liim." 

Uncle  Paoli  jerked  his  cane  up  and  down  impatientlv, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  churn-dash,  and  tiic  butter  wouldn't 
come.  Evidentl3'  he  found  Miss  Wix's  piet3'  distaste«= 
ful  just  then. 
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"  No  doubt,  no  doubt !  "  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "  But 
it's  hard  for  a  woman  to  rub  along  alone,  without  a 
companion.  Don't  30U  think,  now,  Fihuy,  3'ou'd  be 
happier  with  somebod3'  to  lean  on?" 

The  idea  of  strong,  self-reliant  Aunt  Filura  leaning 
on  poor,  shak}^  Uncle  Paoli !  You  might  as  w^ell  speak 
of  a  flag-staff  leaning  on  a  flag. 

"  No,  Mr.  Doggerty,  I  don't,"  said  she,  agitated  but 
honest.  *'  I  'm  contented  as  I  am.  I  'm  too  old  to 
change  my  situation." 

''What  say?" 

"  I  'm  too  old  to  change  my  situation^*'  repeated 
Aunt  Filura,  in  an  elevated  key  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  ever3'bod3'  Avithin  a  radius  of  ten  feet.  I 
only  hoped  the3'  did  n't  understand  English. 

"Pooh!  pooh!'*  returned  Uncle  Paoli,  patroniz- 
ingl3',  "  Your  age  is  no  objection  to  me  ;  3'ou  have  3'our 
faculties  complete.  Here  3^ou  are  alone  in  the  world, 
and  so  'm  I,  and  I  've  got  means  enough  to  carr3'  us 
both  through  handsomel3^,  and  what's  to  hinder — " 

'•No,  no,  Mr.  Doggerty  ! "  interrupted  Aunt  Filura, 
with  unusual  warmth.  ••'  I'm  thankful  I  ain't  married, 
and  what's  more,  I  'm  thankful  I  don't  want  to  be  !  " 

"  Well,  of  all  things  now  ! "  said  Uncle  Paoli,  quite 
taken  aback.  "  That  don't  agree  with  what  3^ou  said 
the  other  day  about  folks  being  better  off  married." 

"  I  was  talking  about  young  folks,  Mr.  Doggerty." 

"You  was,  hey?  Well,  I  wasn't,  and  I  ain't  now,'* 
said  Uncle  Paoli,  spitefull3'.  "  You  are  getting  pretty' 
Avell  along,  Filury,  prett3'  well  along.  It  makes  me 
feel  ugl3'  lio  see  a  woman  of  3'our  age  stand  in  her  own 
light  so !  " 
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With  that  he  stalked  off  as  erect  as  his  rheumatism 
wouhl  permit,  read}'  to  shake  somebody.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  me  to  be  able  to  laugh.  "O  Aunt  Fi- 
lura,  Aunt  Filura  !  "  said  I,  "  what  have  you  done?  " 

She  was  the  picture  of  distress,  and  her  dress  seemea 
to  be  in  a  sort  of  delirium.  Her  collar  had  pranced 
round  under  her  ear  and  her  bonnet  was  ver}'  far  gone 
indeed  ;  I  had  to  prj'  it  up  from  tlie  back  of  her  neck. 

*'  I  'm  dreadful  sony  I  could  n't  have  stopped  it  before 
it  got  to  such  a  pass,"  exclaimed  she,  referring  to  Uncle 
Paoli's  offer,  of  course.  ''But  Victoria,  I  can't  feel  it 
m}'  dut}'  to  marr}'  that  man,  to  take  care  of  him.  He's 
rich,  and  able  to  hire  a  nurse." 

It  was  the  sharpest  remark  I  ever  heard  from  Aunt 
Filura ;  but  she  could  not  imagine  what  I  was  laugh- 
ing at. 

"A  man  is  no  gentleman  that'll  put  a  question  in 
that  way,  as  if  he  was  conferring  an  obligation  ui)on  a 
woman  !  "  continued  she,  excitedl}'.  "  Did  he  suppose 
I  'd  marry  him  or  an}'  other  man  for  the  sake  of  being 
provided  for?  But  then  I  do  pity  IVIr.  Doggerty.  He 
don't  seem  to  take  any  comfort;  and  he  ne^'cr  did  when 
his  wife  was  alive  either.  I  think  he 's  full  as  happy 
now  as  ever  he  was." 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

VAN'S  STORY. 
IN   THE    CABINET. 

'*  "XTC^W,  Van,"  said  Vic  one  night  in  October,  as 

_L  1  she  was  ransacking  the  drawer  for  her  sleeping- 
gloves,  "it  does  seem  as  if  we're  beginning  to  glide 
along  quietly.  I  've  survived  Ulmerisrn,  and  in  future 
I  'm  going  to  leave  love-affairs  to  Uncle  Paoli.  I  *m 
tired  of  foolishness,  and  want  to  study." 

"  So  do  T,  Vic.     I  '11  stop  flirting  if  you  will." 

"  None  of  3'our  sarcasm,  now,"  said  she,  thrusting 
her  forefinger  into  the  thumb  of  a  glove  and  shaking  it 
at  me.  "  Haven't  I  been  as  discreet  as  a  duenna  ever 
since  we  left  Heidleberg?     Sav,  Miss  Prig?  " 

"  Never  saw  a  duenna  ;  but  I  'm  sure  3^ou  've  behaved 
beautifully-." 

"  I  'in  sure  I  want  to.  As  Mr.  Liscom  used  to  saj'  at 
pra^'er-meeting,  '  I  'm  a-strivin'  to  walk  in  the  path  of 
doot^-.'  But  I'm  spiritually  tender-footed,  Van,  that's 
the  matter  with  me." 

'•Dr.  Zelie  said  yesterday  he  thought  3'ou'd  grown 
ver}'  womanl}'  latel}-,  Vic." 

"  Did  he?  Well,  so  has  he.  He  used  to  be  horridly 
masculine ;  grurap}',  3'ou   know.      If  we  've   both  im- 
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proved,  why,  it  stands  to  reason  it's  because  -we're 
both  disengaged.  Moral :  Shun  an  engagement,  my 
infant." 

"  I  can  do  it  without  trvins;,"  said  I. 

"  I  wonder  how  Dr.  Zelie  feels  since  he's  shaken  off 
B^elicite?"  mused  Vic,  anointing  her  lips  wit'i  gl^'cerine. 
''  I  guess  I  know  he  has  a  sore  place  in  hi?  chest,  as  if 
he  'd  torn  off  a  blister.  T  tell  you  I  'd  bo  glad  to  con- 
dole with  him  if  he  was  easy  to  talk  with,  like  Clum." 

"  He  is  sometimes." 

"  Sometimes,  3'es  ;  but  for  all  times  give  me  his  boy. 
Clum  is  simpatico  to  me.  P^xcuse  ni}-  speaking  Italian, 
you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  remember  one's  English." 

"  Yes,  and  3'ou  are  simpatico  to  him." 

"To  be  sure  ;  just  as  I  am  to  Aunt  Filura.  You 
know  what  I  mean  ;  there 's  a  perfect  understanding 
between  us.  Clum  sees  that  m}'  mind  is  on  my  studies, 
Van,  where  it  ought  to  be." 

"  And  wliere  is  his,  —  on  cross-bones?  " 

"  Of  course.  And  reall}'  he  does  n't  admire  me  half 
as  much  as  3'ou  imagine.  I  should  feel  flattered  if  I 
thought  he  ever  said  such  things  about  me  as  lie  saj's 
about  3'ou." 

*'  Wh3',  Vic,  wdiat  do  you  mean?  " 

'•Oh,  he  raves  about  you  to  me  at  a  great  rate, — 
so  unselfish,  so  persevering,  so  common-sensible,  and 
dear  me  !  I  don't  know  what  all.  Ne:?*t.  time  1  'in  going 
to  take  notes  and  rci^^rt  woid  for  word  " 

With  that  Vic  blew  out  the  candle,  and  I  had  to  get 
into  bed  in  the  dark.  The  conversation  made  but  little 
impression  upon  me  at  the  time,  ami  I  should  scaiet'l\' 
have  thought  of  it  again  if  it  had  not  been  for  what 
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ibllow^d  soon  after.  I  liked  Clum,  and  he  was  veiy 
(3olite  to  me  as  well  as  to  Vic.  I  found  his  attentions 
very  agreeable,  but  had  no  more  idea  of  appropriating 
liiem  to  myself  than  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  next  day  was  Thursdaj',  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
^nd  his  uncle  v-Qve  gonig  with  us  to  Hotel  de  Cluny. 
Or.  Zelie  was  so  busy  that  Clum  had  to  tease  him  a 
long  while  before  he  would  consent  to  fritter  away  so 
much  time,  and  I  was  afraid  it  would  rain  after  all,  and 
prevent  cur  going  ;  it  had  rained  all  through  the  ^'iutumn 
thus  far.  But  this  especial  Thursda}^  dawned  almost 
clear,  and  though  clouds  began  to  gather  before  noon, 
we  pretended  not  to  see  them,  and  started  off  in  fine 
spirits,  "  quite  unbeknown  "  to  Uncle  Paoli.  We  had 
seen  A'ery  little  of  him  for  the  past  month,  since  his 
unfortunate  affair  with  Aunt  Filura.  Hotel  de  Clun}' 
was  new  to  me,  and  I  was  anticipating  a  very  good 
time,  but  had  n't  the  remotest  idea  of  an  adventure ; 
^'^'^re  was  nothing  in  the  atmosphere  that  promised  it. 

We  just  jogged  along  through  the  rooms  till  dusk  be- 
gan to  fall,  looking  at  the  curiosities  and  laughing  at 
Vic's  questions.  She  stole  a  rag  from  the  bed-quilt 
of  Francis  I,  and  Clum  said  was  liable  to  be  severely 
fined  ;  but  she  did  n't  seem  alarmed.  We  came  to  some 
magnificent  old  chariots,  which  were  so  enormously 
heavj^  that  it  seemed  as  if  the}'  must  have  been  drawn 
by  mastodons  or  elephants  instead  of  horses.  In 
every  room  there  were  large  chimne3'-pieces,  very  deep 
and  high;  and  Dr.  Zelie  walked  into  one  of  them, 
saying,  "  Come,  Evangeline,  let  rae  measure  3^ou  by 
these  andirons;  I'll  warrant  they  will  reach  to  your 
shoulders." 

17 
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It  was  as  if  lie  had  vanished  in  a  cave,  for  it  had 
grown  so  dark  in  the  room  that  but  for  liis  white  linen 
he  was  almost  invisible. 

But  before  I  could  answer  him  Clum  came  along,  and 
led  me  into  one  of  the  cabinets.  It  was  of  ebony, 
carved  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  sort  of  line  lace- 
woik.  I  looked  here  and  there  at  the  odd  compart- 
ments, and  was  thinking  what  line  chances  there  were 
for  secret  drawers,  when  Clum  suddenl}-  exclaimed  in 
an  agitated  voice,  just  above  a  whisper,  "It's  of  no 
use !  I  can  never  catch  you  alone  for  a  single  moment. 
Listen  to  me,  oh,  listen !  '■ 

I  was  astonished  enough  to  be  ver}'  anxious  to  listen  ; 
but  he  onl}'  cleared  his  throat,  and  paced  the  cabinet 
rapidl}'.  I  waited  quite  still,  for  this  sudden  change 
in  his  manner  was  perfectl}'  unaccountable.  At  last 
he  came  nearer  to  me,  and  slopped. 

"  Don't  run  awa}',  dear.  Do  listen  !  You  are  young, 
ver}'  3'oung  ;  so  am  I ;  and  I  sui)pose  I  'm  inconsiderate, 
yes,  I  know  I  'm  inconsiderate  ;  but  3'ou  must  have 
seen  mj-  feelings  towards  3'ou." 

No,  I  had  n't.     What  feelings?  thought  I. 

"  How  can  a  man  help  such  a  thing?  I  tell  3'Ou  it's 
fate  !  " 

Here  he  brought  his  lieels  down  hard,  but  without 
interrupting  the  rapid  flow  of  his  words. 

"  It  is  something  that  must  be  said.  I  can't  keep  it 
to  myself  an}'  longer.  Sometimes  it  has  almost  seemed 
as  if  3^>u  returned  ni}-  feelings  ;  and  I  hen'  again  I  knew 
well  enough  you  did  n't  and  could  n't,  and  it  was  n't  of 
the  least  use  to  speak.  That's  just  the  way  I  feel  this 
minute,  —  read3'  to  die  of  despair  ;  but  I  'm  bound  I  'II 
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tell  3'ou  I  love  j'oii,  whctlier  you  scorn  it  or  not.  No- 
body else  ever  loved  3'Ou  as  I  do ;  and  it  began  the 
first  moment  we  met  on  board  the  Prussian.  M}'  heart 
went  right  out  to  3^ou,  and  I  could  n't  reason  it  back 
again.  I  tell  3'ou  there 's  no  such  thing  as  reason  where 
your  feelings  are  concerned." 

While  he  talked  he  scarcel3'  looked  at  me,  but  straight 
overhead,  as  if  I  were  hovering  above  him  in  the  spirit. 

"  Speak  quick,"  added  he,  moving  awa3^  from  me 
suddenl3',  "  speak  quick  !    I  can  bear  it." 

If  I  had  been  fla3'ed  alive,  I  couldn't  have  spoken 
just  then.  I  had  heard  that  girls  generall3'  have  a 
premonition  when  men  are  about  to  sa3'  things  like 
this,  but  I  was  entirel3'  unprepared  for  such  a  declara- 
tion from  Clum. 

"  Oh,  3'es,  laughing  at  me  !  "  said  he,  pacing  the  floor 
again  in  high  excitement.  "  I  was  dead  sure  3'Ou 
did  n't  care  for  me  ;  but  do  for  mercy's  sake  speak  !  It 
is  n't  fair  to  treat  a  fellow  in  this  wa3\" 

I  went  up  to  him,  and  held  out  m3'  hand.  "  Do  for- 
give me,  Clum,  but  I  never  was  so  astonished  in  m3' 
life,  and  that  was  wh3'  I  could  n't  sa3^  an3'thing.  How 
could  you  think  T  was  laughing  at  3'OU?  But  hark! 
here  the3'  come  " 

He  sprang  away  from  me  as  the  sound  of  voices 
reached  us.  Vic  and  Dr.  Zelie  were  disputing  about 
something,  —  I  forget  what ;  l)ut  as  they  came  into  the 
cabinet  Vic  called  out,  "  Clum,  Van,  where  are  3'OU 
hiding?     Don't  3'OU  see  it's  going  to  rain?" 

Clum  made  no  reph',  but  seemed  to  be  \Q\'y  busy 
opening  little  doors  and  slides  in  the  cabinet.  I  knew 
the  bo3'  did  not  know  what  he  was  about ;  but  as  Vio 
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rattled  on  and  nobod}'  minded  liuii,  he  gradnalh'  recov- 
ered his  composure. 

"  It  is  high  time  we  were  going,"  said  Dr.  Zelie, 
offering  liis  arm  to  me,  and  leaving  Clum  to  walk  with 
Vic.  I  was  thankful  it  liappened  so,  for  I  didn't  want 
to  be  near  Chun  again  till  I  had  had  time  to  think  a 
little.  Good,  handsome,  true-hearted  fellow  !  I  liad  just 
had  ni}'  first  glimpse  into  his  deeper  nature,  whieh  he 
kept  so  carefull}'  covered  up  in  la3'ers  of  fun  and  make- 
believe.  What  he  had  said  to  me  had  touched  me 
strangel}',  and  left  me  as  silent  as  himself. 

"Evangeline,  you  ought  to  have  told  us  how  tired 
)'0u  were,  and  we  would  have  come  away  sooner,"  said 
Dr.  Zelie,  who  must  have  felt  me  trembling  on  his  arm  ; 
but  his  e3'es  shot  ver}-  keen  glances  towards  me  in  the 
dusk.  Perhaps  he  suspected  something  more  than 
fixligue. 

The  uppermost  thought  in  m}'  mind  was  Clum.  Why 
hadn't  I  answered  him  at  once?  But  I  was  always 
just  so  slow  to  comprehend,  and  slow  to  speak.  Now 
he  would  liave  to  repeat  that  scene,  and  it  would  be  so 
painful  unless,  —  well,  unless  I  was  mistaken  in  myself 
It  wins  upon  anybod}'  so  much  to  be  loved  that  maybe 
I  should  care  for  Clum  one  of  these  days  as  he  cared 
for  me,  —  as  he  had  cared  for  so  long.  How  did  I  know 
l)ut  I  should  ?    Ah  !  I  can't  tell  liow  I  knew  ;  but  I  knew. 

When  we  reached  tlie  Du  Souchets'  it  was  beginning 
to  rain. 

"  Snipper  has  been  wiiiting  a  whole  hour,**  cried 
Ktienne. 

Clum  scarcely'  smiled  during  the  meal,  and  1  saw  his 
uncle  watchins  him. 
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"  Why,  Clnm,  what 's  the  matter?  "  said  Vic.  "  You 
eye  your  toast  as  sorrowfully  as  if  it  were  the  remains 
of  3'our  last  friend  " 

'^There's  something  I  forgot  to  attend  to,"  replied 
Clum.  "Got  to  go  right  away  after  supper;  hope  to 
be  excused." 

•  And  the  moment  we  rose  from  table  he  slipped  off. 
I  sat  all  the  evening  dreading  the  walk  to  Madame 
Key's,  for  I  thought  Clum  would  be  back  to  go  with  us, 
and  Vic  would  rally  him  again  on  his  low  spirits ;  but 
he  did  not  come,  and  Dr.  Zelie  took  his  place.  It  was 
the  first,  time  Clum  had  failed  us,  and  Vic  thought  it 
"  extraor-dinary." 

As  soon  as  w^e  were  in  our  owai  chamber  I  said,  "  I 
think  I  can  explain  it."  And  then  I  repeated  the 
strange  talk  in  the  cabinet. 

Vic  stared  at  me  amazed. 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  does  seem  incredible.  I  never  was  so 
surprised  in  my  life,  and  that  was  what  I  told  Clum." 

Still  she  did  not  speak,  but  turned  aw^ay,  and  began 
to  take  dow^n  her  back  hair. 

'•Is n't  it  queer  that  I  never  had  the  faintest  suspi- 
cion of  his  feelings,  Vic?" 

*'  H'm ! " 

"  Whj^  was  I  so  in  the  dark? " 

"  Can't  say." 

"  But  did  you  ever  suppose  he  cared  for  me?" 
"  No." 

"You  spoke  of  his  praising  me  to  3^ou  ;  but  I  didn't 
think  anything  of  that." 
Blank  silence. 
"  Vic,  what  makes  you  act  so  ?  " 
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"  Tired  and  sleepy." 

"  But  tell  me  wliat  you  think  of  ull  this." 

"  Kxtraor-diiKiiy." 

"  Are  n't  you  sorry  for  Cluni?" 

"Why?" 

"  Because  he  has  made  such  a  mistake." 

"  Don't  see  his  mistake." 

"  WIi}-,  Vic,  don't  you  know  I  could  n't  possibly  love 
him?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"  O  Vic  !  when  30U  won't  see  a  thing  3'ou  won't ;  but 
Clum  and  I  were  n't  made  for  each  other,  and  I  '11  have 
to  tell  him  so." 

"  Better  undress  before  the  candle  burns  out,"  was 
the  drj^  I'cply. 

"  O  Vic  !  I  thought  you  'd  have  a  little  sympathy." 

"  For  Clum  ?     Pooh  !   '  the  moon-struck  elf.'  " 

"  Well,  for  me  then.     I  do  feel  dreadfully." 

"You'll  get  over  it,"  said  Vic.  "It's  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  between  \'o\\  and  Clum." 

"  Do  3'OU  mean  that  I  shall  change  m}'  mind?" 

"  No  ;  when  you  once  make  it  up." 

"But,  Vic  — " 

"  Further  saitli  not,"  said  she,  settling  her  head  into 
the  pillow.     And  that  ended  the  one-sided  talk. 

Before  I  went  to   sleep  I  decided  to  write  a  three- 

uoruercd  note  to  Clum  and  slip  it  into  li's  hand,  French- 

r 

lashion,  next  time  we  met.  I  didn't  know  exactl}'  how 
to  Avord  it,  and  thought  I'd  consult  Vic  in  the  morning  ; 
but  she  woke  up  so  fractious  that  1  did  n't  dare.  Ever}'- 
thing  went  wrong  with  her,  and  1  could  n't  imagine 
what  was  the  mattei'. 
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Just  as  we  were  going  down  to  lunch,  a  card  was 
brought  up  from  Dr    Zelie. 

''  What  suppose  he  wants?"  said  I. 

"  Go  and  see,"  said  Vic. 

"But  you '11  go  too?" 

"  No,  I  'ra  hungry.     One  at  a  time  is  enough." 

I  did  not  stop  to  argue  the  point,  but  went  into  the 
salon  alone.  Dr.  Zelie  came  towards  me  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand. 

"  Can  3'ou  tell  me  anything  about  m}'  bo}"?" 

"What  boy?" 

His  e3es  were  so  earnest,  so  searching,  that  I  was  a 
little  bewildered  for  a  moment.  How  much  did  he 
know  ?     What  did  he  expect  me  to  sa}^  ? 

'*  Has  he  been  here  this  morning,  Vandelia?" 

"  Been  here?  Oh,  no.  He  never  comes  in  the  morn- 
ing.    What  made  3'ou  think  he  had  been  here?" 

"  Nothing  ;  but  he  has  gone  awa^',"  replied  Dr.  Zelie, 
with  an  odd  smile  :  "do  \ov\  know  where?  " 

"  Gone  away  !  " 

"  Yes,  last  night  about  midnight  1  saw  an  appari- 
tion at  my  bedside,  '  all  saddled,  all  booted,  all  fit  for  a 
fight.'  '  I'm  off,'  said  the  spectre  ;  and  before  I  could 
ask  a  single  question  he  disappeared  ;  it  was  raining 
hard  too." 

"  Wh}',  Dr.  Zelie,  what  does  it  mean?" 

"That's  just  what  we  all  want  to  find  out,"  he  re- 
plied, his  eyes  still  reading  m}'  face.  "  Did  you  hear 
him  say  anything  3'esterda3^  about  an  excursion  with 
some  of  his  friends  ?  " 

'^  No." 

"  Or  about  an3^  sort  of  project?" 
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"  No." 

"  I  recollect  3  ou  were  closeted  with  him  in  one  of 
those  cabinets,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  have 
been  talking  to  you  of  his  plans." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,  not  a  word,"  said  I,  tr^'ing  so  hard 
to  look  unconscious  that  my  face  turned  crimson. 

"  Did  he  seem  to  be  in  an  uncomfortable  state  of 
mind?"  asked  the  doctor,  after  a  pause.  "I  don't 
wish  to  ask  any  impertinent  questions,  Evangeline ;  I 
merely  want  to  know  if  there  was  anj'thing  in  his  man- 
ner that  would  warrant  you  in  supposing  he  might  do 
something  rather  desperate." 

"  Oh  dear  !  I  don't  know.  He  did  n't  seem  like  him- 
self," said  I,  frightened,  as  I  remembered  his  strange 
manner. 

"  He  was  overwrought,  and  talked  differentl}'  from 
usual :  is  that  what  3'ou  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  certainly  did.  But  then  I  never 
thought,  —  I  never  supposed  —  " 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  said  the  doctor  abrupth',  but 
giving  m}'  hand  a  kind  pressure  as  he  turned  to  go. 
"  I  won't  make  you  sa^'  another  word.  But  don't 
take  it  to  heart,  Evangeline  ;  it 's  onl}'  a  fit  of  pique, 
and  the  boy  will  get  over  it  and  come  back  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself.  Don  't  worry.  'T  will  be  all  right 
in  a  da}'  or  two." 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

VIC'S  STORY. 

SEIZING   THE    REINS. 

"Have  I  lover  who  is  noble  and  free? 
I  would  he  were  nobler  than  to  love  me." 

—  Emerson. 

ALL  the  next  day  Van  went  about  as  quietly  as 
ever,  but  with  her  eyes  shining  like  the  Gemini, 
by  which  I  knew  she  was  considerably  stirred  up.  She 
kept  dragging  Cluni  into  the  conversation,  and  I  kept 
waving  him  off.     I  did  n't  want  to  talk  about  him. 

*'  I  cannot  understand  it,  Vic,"  said  she  that  evening, 
la3'ing  down  her  pen  in  the  middle  of  her  French  exer- 
cise, "  I  cannot.  Why  did  n't  Clum  give  me  some 
hint  of  this  before  ?  " 

"  Must  be  a  first  time,  I  suppose." 

"  But,  Vic,  it  was  so  abrupt.  And  then  his  not  com- 
ing home  with  us  !  Don't  you  think  that  was  very 
odd  ?     And  then  to  run  off !  " 

"  Love's  vagaries.     You  've  read  of  'em." 

*'  Hush,  Vic  ;  do  be  sensible." 

But  here  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  letter  for 
Van.  It  was  in  Chun's  handwriting.  I  recognized  it  at 
once,  and  skipped  to  tlie  Avindow  to  view  the  new  moon 
over  my  left  shoulder.      Tho  idea  of  Van's  having  a 
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correspondence  I  bad  n't  a  right  to  read  !  She  had 
never  had  a  love-letter  in  all  her  life  till  now.  Who'd 
have  thought  the  first  one  would  have  been  from  Clum  ? 

''Vic  Asbur}',  do  come  here!"  she  cried,  the  next 
minute.  ''  You  never  heard  of  anything  so  comical  in 
your  life.     Read  this." 

I  leaned  over  her  chair,  and  we  ran  through  the  curi- 
ous document  together.  I  insert  it  here  verbatim  et 
hlot-atim :  — 

FONTAIXEBLEAU,  Oct.  10. 

Dear  Van,  —  I  could  shoot  myself  for  a  blind  idiot!  Of 
all  the  blundering  felloAvs  that  walk  God's  earth  1  am  chief! 
What  could  you  have  thought  of  me  last  evening?  And  what 
will  you  think  of  me  now,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  mistook  you 
for  Vic?  It  is  too  aljsurd  for  belief,  ])ut  I  did,  and  this  con- 
fession is  the  only  apology  I  can  make  for  my  crazy  doings 
at  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  It  was  growing  very  dark,  and  you 
know  how  near-sighted  I  am.  Besides,  you  and  Vic  must 
have  changed  places,  for  I  'm  sure  I  heard  j'ou  and  Uncle 
Zeke  talking  together  by  the  chimney-piece  a  minute  before. 
As  you  stood  there  in  the  door  I  never  doubted  you  were 
Vic,  and  drew  you  into  the  dim  old  cabinet.  I  suppose  I 
hardly  looked  at  you,  I  was  in  such  a  whirl  of  embarrassment. 
If  j'ou  had  spoken  I  must  have  recoi^nized  your  voice  ;  but  if 
you  recollect,  you  never  said  a  word.  Perhaps  you  were  too 
astounded.  Did  you  think  I'd  lost  my  wits?  For  heaven's 
sake,  forget  it !  I  meant  it  all  for  Vic. 

When  you  did  s])eak  I  knew  my  blunder,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  I  could  never  face  you  again.  I  rushed  awa}'  from  Paris 
by  the  night-train,  half-frantic. 

Don't  lauuch  at  me,  Van,  more  than  you  can't  heli),  will  you? 
And  don't  let  Vic.  I  wonder  how  she  looked  last  night  when 
you  told  her  of  my  rash  ])roposal.  I  suppose  you  tell  each 
other  everything.  She  nuist  have  thought  it  very  strange, 
when  she  knows  well  enough  I've  never  had  eyes  for  any  girl 
but  her,  —  nor  eyes  for  her  either,  you  might  say  ;  but  you  'ru 
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too  kiml-hcartcd  to  make  fim  of  mc  when  I'm  down.     I've 
decided  to  ixo  liack  to  Paris  to-morrow,  and  l:»raye  it  ont. 

And  now,  Van,  do  for:^ive  my  snhlimc  stupidity  if  you  caRj 
—  I  can 't,  —  and  forget  what  an  insuft'erahle  donkey  I  am, —  tit 
only  to  eat  grass  like  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  you  will,  I  '11  thank 
you  on  my  kuces.  Yours  humbly, 

Columbus  Du  Souohet. 

P.  6.     I  have  bought  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

"  Well,  that  explains  it,"  said  Van,  looking  im- 
mensel}'  relieved. 

But  the  comicalit}'  of  the  thing  nearl}'  upset  me,  and 
I  laughed  till  the  English  lord's  daughter  pounded  on 
the  wall,  threatening  to  come  in  and  see  what  was 
the  matter.  "So  luck}*  3'ou  didn't  accept  him,  Van! 
Honestly,  do  you  suppose  you  ever  could  have  done 
it?  ' 

"  Oh,  you  can  talk  about  it  now,  can  3'ou,  Vic?"  said 
she,  with  a  quiet  twinkle  in  her  e3'e.  "  Well,  I  can't 
sa}'  what  I  might  have  done  ;  but  since  he  has  sent  a 
written  protest,  I  should  certainl}'  feel  a  delicacy  about 
accepting  him  now.  Should  rather  you  would,  as  it 's 
all  in  the  famil3\" 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  of  engagements  for  me.  Van  ;  another 
one  would  be  the  death  of  me.  I  want  a  little 
peace." 

"  So  do  T,"  laughed  Van,  taking  up  her  exercises 
again.  "I  hope  I  shan't  have  an3'  more  'Z'/carious 
offers." 

]Monda3'  Clum  called.  I  tried  to  make  Van  go  down 
with  me,  but  she  would  n't.  "  I  should  be  a  simple- 
ton," said  she,  "  wdien  he  has  seen  me  one  time  too 
many  alread3'.     Besides,  he  inquired  for  onl3'  3'ou." 
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He  had  come  to  ask  me  to  ride  ;  so  I  ran  back  next 
minute  for  m^-  hat  and  gloves. 

''I  shouldn't  think  you'd  go,"  said  prudent  Van, 
*'  though  I  don't  know.  Maybe  he  'd  better  have  a 
chance  to  speak,  and  be  done  with  it." 

*'  Never  a  chance  will  he  get,  E^ademoiselle.  Now 
3'ou  '11  see." 

''  But,  Vic,  if  he  's  set  his  heart  on  it?" 

'^  Well,  he  need  n't,"  said,  I  dashing  off.  "  1  '11  lead 
him  through  a  wilderness  of  doubts  and  fears ;  I  '11 
teach  him  not  to  set  his  heart  on  things  below." 

"•  Vic,"  said  Van,  calling  me  back  and  fixing  her  e^'es 
on  me  steadfasth',  "didn't  you  promise  to  give  up 
flirtina:?  Haven't  you  suffered  enouiih  and  caused 
others  to  sulfer  enough?  and  is  it  worth  while?" 

"  Van,"  said  I,  "  really  and  truly  Uirliug  is  the  very 
thiuji  I  mean  to  steer  clear  of  henceforth  and  forever. 
Clum  is  too  good  to  be  trifled  with,  and  you  mustn't 
think  I  'd  do  it,  after  the  bitter  lesson  I  've  had." 

I  spoke  ni}'  real  feelings,  and  Van  was  satisfied. 

I  saw  some  of  the  little  French  girls  peeping  slyly 
from  the  windows  as  Ave  drove  away,  and  knew  tliey 
were  env3'ing  me  with  all  their  might,  —  though  I  cer- 
tainl}'  was  a  candidate  for  pity.  It  was  sweet  in  Clum 
to  care  for  me,  but  I  was  in  a  tremor  lest  he  should  sa}' 
something  about  it.  That  would  destroy  the  charm  of 
our  free-and-easy  friendship,  for  I  could  n't  be  smoth- 
ered in  another  engagement,  and  ^et  I  could  n't  beiir 
to  give  Clum  up  entirely.  Why  could  n't  we  just  go 
on  in  the  nice  old  way  ? 

I  was  resolved  to  hear  nothing  of  the  absurd  inter- 
view with  Van  in  the  daik  cabinet,  and  as  often  as 
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Clum  led  round  to  it  I  began  to  chatter  animatedl}' 
about  something  else.  P'inallN',  topics  ran  low,  and  I 
got  reduced  to  ftlr.  Daugherty. 

"  Have  3'ou  seen  Uncle  Paoli  since  Thursda}-?" 

Clum  threw  back  his  head  lano-hing. 

''Yes,  met  him  on  the  street  this  mornin2:,  looking: 
glum  as  a  hatchet.  His  lack  of  resignation  distresses 
Aunt  Fill3^  Who  knows  but  she  '11  marr}-  him  3'et  to 
save  his  feelings  ?  " 

"  Whv,  Clum  Du  Souchet,  3'our  Aunt  Filura  is  a  sen- 
sible woman." 

'•Respectfully  submitted." 

"  And  Uncle  Paoli  is  —  well,  he  speaks  for  himself." 

"  Plaintively.  Yes.  If  he  ever  prevails  with  her, 
it'll  be  through  her  infinite  compassion.  You  can't 
tell  how  far  that  ma}^  take  her." 

"  Don't  let  it  take  her  to  Uncle  Paoli,  Clum,  for 
pit3''s  sake.  I'll  drag  her  back  b}'  her  cap-strings. 
Besides,  women  don't  marr}^  for  compassion." 

'•Don't  the}'?  You  speak  like  a  veteran,  Vic. 
What  do  the}'  marr}'  for?" 

"  Discipline,  I  suppose.  Look,  Clum,  there  's  where 
the  sublime  and  ridiculous  meet." 

We  were  riding  through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
and  right  against  tlie  foot  of  the  Egj^ptian  Obelisk 
leaned  a  tipsv  organ-grinder  executing  "  The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer." 

"What  say  to  that  music,  Clum?  Rather  crankv, 
isn't  it?  Wonder  if  the  man  realizes  he's  on  revolu- 
tionary ground,  frowned  on  b^'  the  statues  of  eight 
L'ities  of  France?" 

Clum   didn't   answer.     He  was    looking  sharply  at 
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the  horse's  head,  as  if  it  were  a  guide-board  to  be 
consulted.  ""I'm  thinking,  Vic,"  said  he,  presently, 
with  a  gliostl}' kind  of  a  hiugh,  "I'm  thinking  of  wliat 
30U  said  about  marrying  for  a  discipline.  If  3'ou  reall}' 
needed  it,  I  'm  afraid  you  could  n't  do  an}'  better  than 
to  —  " 

Here  he  broke  short  off  to  whip  the  horse,  which 
started  at  such  a  pace  that  for  the  next  half  mile  Chun 
had  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  calming  him  down. 

"  Serious!}',  Vic,"  said  he,  as  we  had  left  the  cit\'  be- 
hind us,  and  were  jogging  quietl}'  over  a  country'  road, 
bordered  with  plane  trees,  "  seriously  now,  would  30U 
])e  willing,  —  that  is,  would  3'ou  risk  —  sa}',  honor 
bright,  Vic,  do  3'ou  think  I  'd  be  an  awful  discipline  to 
the  girl  I  married?" 

It  was  n't  so  much  what  he  said  as  what  he  made 
such  a  piece  of  work  not  sa3'ing,  that  set  my  heart  flut- 
tering like  a  leaf  in  a  gale. 

"  To  be  sure,  Clum,"  retorted  I,  brisklv,  "  you'd  be  a 
discipline  ;  a  feeble  one  though,  compared  with  Uncle 
Paoli."     And  back  I  flew  to  him  and  Aunt  Filura, 

But  I  could  n't  talk  forever  ;  I  had  to  stop  to  breathe, 
and  Clum  took  advantage  of  that  ph3'siological  necessity. 

"  Look  here,  Vic,"  said  he,  hurriedly,  scowling  at 
the  whip,  *'  of  course  Van  has  told  you  the  whole 
blundering  —  " 

I  snatched  the  reins  right  out  of  his  hands,  thinking 
of  nothing  but  i)reventing  his  sa3'ing  another  word. 

"  Let  me  drive,  Clum,  please  !  Oh,  yes,  and  I  want 
the  whip.  There,  is  n't  this  ga}?  '  Do  we  go  on?  We 
do  go  on.  Go  we  on  so?'  IIoi)e  you  have  n't  forgot- 
ten your  primer,  Clum." 
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"  You  see,  Yic,  I  thought  it  was  3''ou  all  the  time 
till  —  " 

'^  See,  Chim,  who  sa3's  I  can't  drive?  Get  up,  pony  ! 
What  is  that  in  French?  Never  mind,  though,  he 
understands  I  want  him  to  go." 

'•But,  Yic,  I  —  " 

'•  No,  no.  Chun  !  don't  take  the  reins,  I  can  hold  him. 
There,  I  call  this  exciting  !  " 

I  had  put  the  horse  on  his  mettle,  and  we  were  tear- 
ing along  pell-mell,  shaken  about  in  the  room}-  carriage 
like  dice  in  a  box.  I  nevtr  thought  of  fear.  I  did  n't 
mean  to  be  rash  or  reckless,  I  onl}'  wanted  to  hinder 
Clum  from  continuing  that  subject ;  and  I  did  it.  He 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  his  hat  on,  without  talking 
sentiment.  Besides,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  I  think  he 
was  positively  frightened  for  our  lives,  and  at  his  wits' 
ends  to  know  what  to  do  with  me. 

He  reached  for  the  reins  again,  but  I  shook  off  his 
hand  gayl3\ 

*'Let  me  have  them  a  minute  longer,  Clum,  just  a 
minute  !  I  'm  craz}^  to  ride  fast !  Is  n't  this  poetrj-  of 
motion  now  ? " 

"  Too  heroic  for  the  age,  Vic.  Can't  j^ou  see  the 
horse  is  getting  unmanageable?  Look  out  for  that 
fiacre,  Victoria.     Quick!     Quick!     Give  me — " 

There  was  a  sudden  crasii,  an  interlocking  of  wheels, 
and  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  a  tumbled  heap  b^'the 
road-side,  with  a  strange  gentleman  leaning  over  me  and 
asking  me  in  French  if  I  were  hurt.  I  struo-o-led  to  mv 
feet,  and  looked  around  in  a  stupefied  wa}'  for  Clum.  I 
wish  I  might  forget  the  picture  I  saw  there,  but  to  my 
dying  day  I  know  I  never  shall.     At  my  side  was  the 
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stransrcr's  horse  liitched  to  a  tree,  and  still  attached  to 
the  fiacre.  Beyond  him,  some  rods  np  the  street,  lay 
onr  carriage,  overtnrned,  and  near  it,  in  the  middle  of 
the  dust}'  road,  la}-  Clnm,  quite  still,  while  another  gen- 
tleman knelt  beside  him,  feeling  of  an  ngl}-  gash  in  his 
temple. 

My  heart  turned  over.  I  prayed  to  die,  hut  could 
not  even  faint. 

"  Clum  is  dead,  —  I  killed  him  !  Clnm  is  dead,  —  I 
killed  him  ! " 

The  words  kept  ringing  in  my  ears  as  persistently-  as 
the  ticking  of  a  i>endulnm  ;  and  ^Yhen  I  looked  down 
upon  Clum's  pallid  face,  I  thought  of  murdered  Abel. 
How  much  better  than  Cain  was  I? 

As  the  gentlemen  lifted  Clum  out  of  the  highway, 
his  head  fell  back  like  that  of  a  drowned  bo}'  I  once 
Baw  at  Quinnebasset.  I  shall  never  get  over  that  sjght  1 
I  know  I  screamed,  —  I  could  n't  control  myself,   ♦ 

*' So3'ez  tranquille,  so^-ez  tranquille,  ma  pet^e !  " 
said  one  of  the  men  soothingly.     "  II  n'  est  pas  mort." 

And  as  he  spoke  Clum's  eyes  unclosed.  It  was  as 
if  the  heavens  had  opened.  Such  a  weight  rolled  otf 
me  I  could  almost  have  walked  on  air. 

^'You're  alive,  Clum,  you  know  3-ou  are !"  said  I, 
lanohin<T  and  crvinii'  in  a  breath,  as  I  wiped  the  blood 
fi-om  his  poor  forehead.     "  I  did  n't  kill  yon,  did  I.'*" 

"Is  it  you,  Vic?  Are  you  hui't?"  asked  he,  drow- 
sily ;   and  then  he  fainted  again. 

Tiie  gentlemen  were  ver}-  kind.  The}-  brought  water 
from  a  cottnge  near;  they  tied  up  our  splintered  car- 
riage, and  laid  Clum  in  it  upon  tlie  cushions  with  his 
bead  upon  my  lap  ;  they  led  back  the  horse,  which,  after 
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dragging  Cliim  some  distance  by  the  reins,  had  stopped 
qnietl}'  to  feed  along  the  road-side.  And  wlien  all  was 
read}',  one  of  them  mounted  the  front  seat  and  drove 
home  to  Paris.  The  other  one  went  on  in  advance  in 
the  fiacre. 

Oh,  what  a  ride  that  was,  —  slow  and  solemn  as  a 
funeral  proc  -^sion!  Sometimes  Clum  would  rouse  for 
a  moment,  l)ul  lu  was  to  sink  back  into  a  lethargy  like 
death.  I  cou!  1  onl}'  sit  and  hold  his  bleeding  head  in 
an  agony  of  remorse.  What  had  I  done?  How  could 
I  meet  the  Du  Souchets? 
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CHAPTER     XXVIII. 

VAN'S    STORY. 

"  SPEAKING    OF    CLUM." 

YIC  came  home  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind.  "  I 
don't  know  but  he 's  dead !  "  sobbed  she,  falling 
into  ni}'  arms  and  breaking  her  hat-feather. 

"Who?" 

"Why,  Clum  !  It's  all  owing  to  his  French  polite- 
ness, and  my  being  so  harum-scarum  !  " 

I  got  her  things  off  while  she  was  talking,  —  her 
cloak  was  torn  in  slits,  —  and  would  have  made  her  lie 
down,  only  that  was  impossible. 

"  lie  maj'  die  !  "  cried  she,  walking  the  floor.  "  I  said 
I  was  '  going  to  lead  him  through  a  wilderness  of  hopes 
and  fears,'  oh,  1  tell  30U  I  thought  of  those  words ! 
O  Van,  I  tell  you  I  thought  of  those  words  !  " 

I  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  she  broke  awa}'  from  me, 
wrin<>in<i:  her  hands. 

"And  there's  Chun  all  still,  with  that  great  gash  in 
his  forehead,  and  they  won't  let  me  see  him.  They 
wouldn't  let  me  see  Helen.  Dr.  Zelie  thinks  I'm  as 
light-headed  as  a  butterfly  ;  he  won't  let  me  go  near 
Clum.     I  don't  blame  him,  I  don't  blame  Aunt  Filui'a) 
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A  girl  tluit  lias  been  so  wild  !  But,  Van,  that  horse 
was  vicious,  —  there  was  a  white  ring  round  his  eye; 
and  I  never  saw  a  horse  3'ou  could  trust  that  had  a 
white  ring  round  his  63-6  !  And  now  Clum's  going  to 
die,  and  without  one  word  to  sa^'  he  forgives  nie  ! " 

"  O  darling  !  1  don't  believe  he  'U  die.  What  did  Dr. 
Zelie  sa}'?" 

^' He  sa3's  he  doesn't  know;  wh3',  Van,  nobod3'' 
knows.  He  sa3'S  he  thinks  it 's  a  flesh-wound  ;  and  then 
he  put  me  back  in  the  carriage  and  said  the  house 
must  be  still.  Wh3'  must  the  house  be  still  if  it 's  onl3' 
a  flesh-wound  ? " 

I  locked  Vic  in  the  room  long  enough  to  go  down  to 
the  inhrmar3'  for  some  tisane  to  quiet  her  nerves  ;  and 
after  drinking  it  the  poor  child  grew  calmer,  and  b3' 
and  1)3'  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Next  morning,  bright  and  earl3',  Dr.  Zelie  came  with 
good  news  of  Clum. 

"  A  sprained  wrist ;  quite  feverish  and  bruised  ;  but 
thank  Heaven  !  tliere  's  no  danger  in  the  case." 

Then  he  turned  his  head  ^y^vcj  quickl3',  that  we  might 
not  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  think  if  the  accident 
had  proved  fatal,  none  of  the  famil3',  not  even  Clum's 
sisters,  would  have  mourned  him  like  Nunk3' ;  he  was 
''  his  bo3',"  3'Ou  know.  Vic  was  so  grateful  for  the  happ3' 
tidings  that  she  appeared  on  tlie  point  of  embracing 
Dr.  Zelie,  but  controlled  herself  b3'  a  strong  elTort,  and 
seemed  remarkabh'  collected,  even  cool. 

"  You  girls  must  come  over  and  see  Clum  1)3'  to-mor- 
row ;  he  '11  be  very  lonesome,"  added  tlie  doctor,  looking 
fiom  Vic  to  me  inquiringh'.  I  fancy  he  did  not  know 
which   of  us    Clum    cared    especial Iv  to    see,  for  that 
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little  Ciibmet-adventure  had  puzzled  liim  ;  I  l;ad  been 
sure  of  it  frcm  his  manner  ever  since  Chnn  ran  awa}' 
to  Fontainebleau. 

'"Yes,  we'll  go  by, all  means,"  said  I ;  but  Vic  never 
answered. 

For  the  whole  da}'  she  was  subdued,  even  meek ; 
stud3'ing  industriousl}',  still  not  learning  her  lessons. 

Next  morning  she  took  unusual  pains  with  her  toilet^ 
expecting  me  to  propose  aA'isit  to  the  Du  Souchets' ;  so 
to  tease  her  I  said,  "  Well,  shall  we  go  to  see  3'our 
patient  after  lunch  ?  "  She  turned  round,  quite  indig- 
nant. 

"After  lunch?  Won't  it  do  as  well  after  supper? 
You  would  n't  be  so  cool  if  3'ou  M  broken  a  man's  neck. 
Have  3'ou  no  feeling  for  Clum?" 

*'  Perhaps  I  shall  have  more  In*  and  by,  Vic.  You 
know  wdiat  30U  said  the  other  da3',  —  it 's  '  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  between  Clum  and  me.'" 

Vic  lau2:hed,  and  re-arran2:ed  lier  neck-ribbon. 

We  found  on  reaching  the  Dii  Souchets' that  Clum 
liad  had  rather  a  restless  night,  and  was  still  fast 
asleep  ;  so  we  concluded  to  go  back  to  school  and  re- 
turn after  lunch. 

"It's  just  as  well,  Vic,"  said  1,  mischievousl3' ; 
"3'ou've  shown  your  interest  in  him,  you  know." 

"  M3'  interest?"  exclaimed  she,  taking  alarm  in  a 
moment.  "  What  interest  liave  I  shown  in  Clum 
be3'ond  what's  perfectl3'  right  antl  proper?  I  didn't 
even  in(]uire  for  him.  Van  ;  't  was  you  that  did  all  the 
talking." 

"  Oh,  3-es,  so  it  was,"  said  J,  trving  not  to  laugh. 

"But  speaking  of  Clum,"  said  Vic,  timidly,  after  a 
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pause,  ''  don't  3011  think  we  might  get  him  some  tama- 
rinds or  canned  fruit,  or  something?" 

i 

''1  don't  see  tlie  least  harm  in  it,"  said  I. 

''  Only  perhaps  3'ou'd  better  be  the  one  to  take  it  to 
iiim,  Van,  under  the  circumstances." 

We  bought  some  guava  jelly  and  oranges ;  and  to 
satisfy  Vic,  who  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  propriet}',  I  put  them  in  Aunt  Filura's  hands 
to  be  delivered  to  Clum.  He  was  too  weak  and  dizz}' 
to  sit  up,  but  his  uncle  had  helped  him  down  stairs,  and 
he  la}'  on  tlic  library'  sofa,  looking  very  pale  and  hand- 
some in  a  gray  dressing-gown  with  violet  trimmings, 

AVe  went  up  to  him,  and  I  knelt  by  the  sofa,  saying, 
"  O  Clum,  how  sorr}'  we  are  for  tliis  !  " 

If  other  people  had  not  been  looking,  I  might  have 
kissed  him  on  his  beautiful  white  forehead.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  proper"  under  the  circumstances,"  and 
he  would  n't  have  minded  it,  for  his  ej'es  were  on  Vic. 

She  was  very  sh}'.  She  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa, 
and  only  asked,  "  How  do  you  feel  now?"  But  all  she 
could  n't  say  was  in  her  face,  —  a  whole  heart-full  of 
tenderness  and  regret.  She  had  no  idea  how  eloquent 
she  was  without  speech. 

"  Oh,  I  feel  ever3'how,"  replied  Clum,  with  a  verj' 
happy  look,  but  turning  fearfully  pale. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  girls  ;  he  lias  a  womanish  trick 
of  '  going  off,'  but  it  does  n't  hurt  him  a  bit,"  said  Dr. 
Zelie,  parading  a  vial  of  ammonia. 

"  There  now,"  said  he,  placing  a  chair  beside  Clum 
and  seating  Vic  in  it,  "you  won't  talk  to  him  much; 
but  I  shall  have  to  take  your  sister  away,  she  is  such 
a.  chatterbox." 
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Ami  be  led  inc  out  of  the  little  libraiy  into  the  par- 
lor, and  drew  up  a  tete-a-tete  before  the  grate.  It  was 
a  remarkably  chilly  da}'  for  the  season,  and  the  fire 
wavered  and  flamed,  and  reached  out  its  warm  red 
fingers ;  there  was  a  ver}'  home-like  loolc  about  the 
room,  and  I  felt  well  contented  to  sit  there  a  while 
without  Uncle  Paoli,  or  even  Aunt  Fllura  and  the 
sirls  ;  for  it  seemed  a  lonsf  while  since  I  had  seen  Dr. 
Zelie,  and  he  was  in  the  mood  for  talking. 

"  I  think  it  was  as  well  we  came  away.  We  don't 
want  to  tamper  with  the  divine  order  of  things,  do  we, 
Evansjeline?  " 

I  looked  up,  and  met  a  mischievous  smile  in  his  e3'e. 

"Things  seem  to  be  coming  to  a  prettj' pass,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  good-humored  frown.  "  Does  n't  it  take 
3'ou  b}^  surprise  ?  " 

"  I  hardl}'  know  what  you  mean,"  said  I,  with  a 
sudden  pang  of  jealous}-.  I  could  n't  l)ear  to  have  him 
put  m}'  own  thoughts  into  words. 

"  I  have  seen  the  signs  for  some  time,"  he  went 
on,  —  "  tlie  sign  of  the  shoe-blacking,  and  the  sign  of 
the  hair-brush.     I  knew  my  bo}'  was  falling  in  love." 

Here  he  poked  the  fire,  and  seemed  to  be  smiling  at 
his  own  thoughts. 

"  And  I  've  been  tr3'ing  for  some  time  to  guess 
whether  it  was  you  or  Vic." 

"Oh,  I  tliink  you  might  have  known  it  wasn't  I, 
Dr.   Zelie!" 

"Might  I?  Well,  3-es,  it  wuuM  liave  l»eeii  a  most 
unaccountable  thing  if  it  had  been  3'OU,"  said  he,  taking 
such  a  leisurel}'  survey  of  mc  that  I  was  jjlad  when  he 
began  to  talk  again. 
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"That  boy!  Wliy,  P3vangeliiic,  it's  pioposteroiis ! 
He  can't  tell  where  his  bread  and  batter  is  coming  from 
next  week." 

"  Can  anybody  tell  that?  " 

"  Well,  there  's  a  difference.  Some  people  can  form 
a  reasonable  conjectnre  as  to  theirs,  and  others  can't. 
Clam  belongs  to  the  impecnnioas  class  decidedly." 

"  Oh,  well  "  —  said  I,  and  stopped. 

It  all  seemed  so  far  off  to  me  as  3'et,  —  so  ancertain. 
I  coald  not  associate  the  thoaght  of  Clum  and  m}^  dear 
sister  with  an}"  strivings  after  bread  and  batter.  I  had 
onl}'  jast  began  to  specalate  in  regard  to  their  feelings 
for  each  other  ;  and  here  was  Dr.  Zelie  reaching  into  the 
fatare  already  to  raise  the  qaestion  of  monej- !  What 
a  hard,  anromantic  3'oung  man  !  He  was  jast  like  these 
calcalating  Frenchmen,  who  find  oat  what  a  girl's 
dowr}^  is  to  be  before  thej-  ventare  to  propose.  I  felt 
greatl}'  disappointed  in  Dr.  Zelie. 

"  Clam  is  a  thoaghtless  fellow,"  added  he  ;  "  I  'm  not 
blaming  him,  bat  I  sa}'  he  is  thoaghtless.  Yes,  I  know 
what  yon  are  thinking  of :  I  was  mach  more  so  at  his 
age,  sa}'  five  3'ears  ago." 

"  O  Dr.  Zelie !  I  was  n't  thinking  of  that  at  all." 

"Weren't  yon?  I'm  glad.  I'd  give  a  good  deal 
if  3'oa'd  never  remember  it  again,  as  long  as  3'oa  live. 
But  my  affair  has  nothing  to  do  with  Clam.  Do  3'ou 
think,  Evangeline,  a  poor  boy  like  that  has  any  right 
to  win  3'oar  sister's  affections?" 

"  Why,  Dr.  Zelie,  as  if  she  cared  for  mone}' 1  It  is 
dreadfal  to  hear  3'ou  talk  so  !  " 

"Ah,  is  it  indeed?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  as  if  money  were  ever3'thing." 
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*'Di(l  I  sa}'  it  was  cveiything?  I  thought  I  only 
iutimated  that  a  inau  has  no  riglit  to  think  of  maLii- 
mony  till  he  can  support  a  wife.  You  consider  that 
necessaiy,  do  30U,  mademoiselle?" 

"Why,  Dr.  Zelic,  30U  spoke  of  money  immediate!}', 
you  know,  as  if  it  were  all-important ;  and  that  I  don't 
like  !  " 

*^  Well,  what  is  the  all-important  thing  in  this  world, 
if  it  is  n't  money  ?  " 

''  Wh}',  3'ou  know,  there  are  a  thousand  things  bet- 
ter," said  I,  quite  shocked  at  him. 

"  Well,  name  one." 

"  Doini?  good." 

"  Poh  !  what  does  that  amount  to?  It's  just  monej- 
out  of  pocket.  Did  3'ou  ever  hear  of  Dr.  Laval,  a  sur- 
geon-major of  the  French  arm}-  ?  " 

'■'  No." 

"  I  '11  warrant  it.  V.er}'  few  persons  ever  did.  He 
was  merely  one  of  these  simple-minded  men  that  are 
bent  on  doing  good.  And  what  did  he  get  b}'  it  ?  A 
nameless  grave." 

Here  Dr.  Zelie  sprang  forward  and  began  to  poke 
the  fire  again. 

"  He  was  stationed  at  Constantino,  in  Algeria,  but 
had  leave  to  go  to  Tunis  to  conduct  botanical  re- 
searches, and  while  there  tlie  plague  broke  out.  -What 
do  3'ou  suppose  he  did  tlien?" 

"  Well,  most  men  would  lune  run  away." 

*' Not  he,"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  his  e^'es  kindling;  "he 
^new  the  plague  was  but  little  understood  ;  and  he 
chose  to  sta}'  there  and  watch  it,  and  search  into  its 
causes,  Ibr  the  sake  of  medical  science." 
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"Did  he  die?" 

'' Of  course  he  did!  What  else  could  he  expect? 
But  he  had  made  discoveries  which  will  live  for  ages  to 
come.  He  left  a  diary  and  a  complete  set  of  notes, 
Evangeline.  It  is  his  only  monument ;  but  could  you 
ask  a  better?  I  M  rather  have  it  than  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte's or  even  Shakespeare's.  I  tell  3'ou  '  the  noblest 
service  comes  from  nameless  hands,'  and  such  a  life  as 
Dr.  Laval's  is  worth  living,  whether  the  world  ever  hears 
of  him  or  not." 

Carried  away  by  his  subject,  Dr.  Zelie  forgot  himself 
entirel}'.  He  had  begun  by  praising  worldliness,  but 
ended  with  a  eulog}'  on  self-sacrilice.  I  was  thinking 
how  I  would  laugh  at  him  for  this,  when  our  conversa- 
tion was  suddenly  interrupted.  Aunt  Filura  came  in 
b}^  the  back  entr}^  with  a  cup  of  tea  for  Clum,  just  as 
Uncle  Paoli  entered  from  the  hall ;  and  they  met  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Aunt  Filura  had  n't  seen  him  before  since  the  scene 
on  the  boat,  and  I  suppose  she  was  rather  agitated  by 
his  unexpected  appearance  ;  for  in  greeting  him  she 
spilled  a  few  drops  of  the  hot  tea  on  his  hand. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Doggerty,"  said  she,  with 
a  timely  clutch  at  the  spoon. 

*'0,  it's  no  consequence,  Filury,"  returned  Uncle 
Paoli,  rather  maliciousl}'.  ''Your  hand's  getting  on- 
steady,  but  that's  nowa3's  strange." 

Then  he  inquired  for  Clum,  evidently  wishing  it  dis- 
tinctl}'  understood  that  his  call  was  expressly  upon  him, 
and  Aunt  Filura  ushered  him  at  once  into  tlic  library. 

"  See  how  3'ou  've  made  jMr.  Daugherty  forget  his 
manners.  Aunt  Filura,"  said  Dr.  Zelie  roguishly,  when 
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she  came  ])ack.  "  I  never  heard  him  twit  anybody  of 
iiiln-mily  before.  I  'm  afraid  3'our  rejection  has  soured 
his  disposition." 

"  Now,  'Zekiel,"  said  she,  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
"3'ou  don't  really  think  I  ought  to  marry  Mr.  Doggerty  ?'' 

Dr.  Zelie  dropped  his  teasing  tone  instantl}'.  It  was 
never  of  the  least  use  to  joke  Miss  Wix. 

*'  Bless  3'Our  heart,  Aunt  P'ilura,  3'ou  're  head  and 
shoulders  above  him !  I  'd  never  forgive  you  if  you 
consented  to  many  him." 

The  old  sunny  smile  began  to  tremble  around  her 
mouth  again.  "  Well,  I  want  to  feel  that  I'm  bearing 
m}'  share  of  burdens,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  do  right  to 
be  so  comfortable  and  happ}'  through  life  ;  but  this  did 
seem  too  much  of  a  cross,  and  I  can't  make  up  my  mind 
to  it !  " 

Dr.  Zelie  and  I  both  laughed  ;  it  was  impossible  to 
help  it. 

"His  beins:  sick  and  deaf  don't  stand  in  the  wav, 
'Zekiel,"  said  Aunt  Pllura,  apologizing  for  herself; 
"you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Tlie  trouble  is,  I 
could  n't  love  him  if  I  w-as  to  suffer  !  " 

She  spoke  as  earnestly  as  a  young  girl.  As  if  mar' 
r3'ing  for  love  were  a  possible  thing  at  her  time  of  life  ! 
I  did  n't  wonder  it  amused  Vic,  wlio  came  out  of  the 
library  at  that  moment  with  such  a  i-adiant  face  that  I 
had  to  tease  her  on  the  way  home. 

"  Look  happ3',  do  I  ?  Why,  what  are  30U  thinking  of, 
Van?"  said  she,  tr3ing  to  sigh.  "You  moan  I  look 
wretched.  Wh3',  here  I  am  lamenting  like  Lamech, 
'  I've  slain  a  man  to  m3'  hurt  and  a  Aoung  man  to  my 
undoing.' " 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

VIC'S    STORY. 
A  DOUBLE-HEADER. 

"  There  is  no  pardon  for  desecrated  ideals." 

"  "1     TE  'S  just  like  twitch-grass,  Van  ;  3'ou  can  't  anni- 

JLjL  liilate  him ;  he's  alwa3's  springing  up  where 
you  least  expect  him." 

It  was  the  da}'  after  our  visit  to  Clum,  and  I  was 
speaking  of  Mr.  Uhner.  Uncle  Paoli  had  dropped  in 
the  night  before  and  told  us  of  his  arrival  in  Paris. 

"  I  tell  30U,  Van,  when  Uncle  Paoli  said,  '  Lucius  has 
come,'  it  startled  me  like  a  torpedo." 

"  Ma^'be  3"ou  won't  have  to  meet  him,  Vic.  We'll 
keep  snug  in  the  house  till  — " 

And  then  came  the  knock.  Van  went  to  the  door,  and 
came  back  with  a  card. 

"It's  for  you,  Vic." 

"  Don't  3'ou  give  it  to  mo,  Van,"  cried  I,  stabbing  at 
her  in  the  air.  "It's  another  torpedo,  I  know^  b3'your 
face.     I  won't  see  Lucius  Ulnier  !  I  will  not !  " 

"  No,  no,  Vic  ;  it  is  n't  Mr.  Ulmer." 

"  Oh,  then,  I  don't  care.  '  Come  one,  come  all,  this 
rock  shall  fly,'  etc.,  'as  soon  as  I.'     Onl}'  who  is  it 
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that  wants  to  see  me  minus  my  better  half?  Thej^'d 
better  not." 

'•Mr.  Theo))old,  Vie." 

''Little  Theodora!  Van  Asbur^',  that's  a  double- 
header  !  " 

And  down  I  dr()pi>ed  upon  llie  dictionary,  read}'  to 
faint. 

''Why,  Vic,  what  ails  you?  I  thought  you  liked 
Mr.  Theobold." 

Yes,  and  he  thought  so  too  ;  that  was  the  worst  of 
it.  Van  did  n't  know  about  that  scene  in  the  castle- 
tower  the  last  evening  that  Mr.  Theobold  and  I  spent 
together  in  Heidelberg.  It  had  been  on  my  consciejice 
ever  since,  everj^  once  in  a  while,  I  mean,  and  now 
it  came  back  to  me  with  new  force,  — liow  I  had  been 
carried  away  b^'  the  music  and  the  moonlight  and  tlic 
romance  of  our  position  up  there  by  ourselves  among  the 
clouds,  to  say  and  let  Mr.  Theobold  say  foolish  things. 

"  Is  tliere  then  no  death  to  a  word  once  spoken?  " 

"You  thought  I  liked  Theodora,  did  you,  Van?" 
said  1,  brushing  savagely  at  my  crijnps.  "  Well,  I  did 
last  summer  ;  but  wlio  wants  asparagus  all  the  year 
round?" 

"You're  losing  a  hair-pin,"  was  Van's  pertinent 
rejoinder.     "  Here  's  your  clean  handkerchief." 

"  You  come  with  me,  Van.     I  think  you  might." 

But  of  course  she  would  n't.  She  had  n't  been  asked 
for  ;  besides,  I  don't  suppose  she  had  the  least  i«lea 
how  I  hated  to  meet  Mr.  Theobold  alone.  But  I  did  n't 
have  to,  for  in  the  lower  hall  I  came  upon  Aunt  Filura 
Wix.     She  had  run  in  to  tell  me  about  Columbus,  she 
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said ;  she  knew  I  was  a  good  deal  worried,  and  would 
be  anxious  to  hear. 

Slie  never  mentioned  Van  ;  she  seemed  to  consider  that 
I  was  the  one  chiefl}'  interested.  "  Columbus  had  had 
a  tumbling  night,"  slic  said  ;  "  his  arm  had  pained  him 
considerable  ;  but  he  was  sleeping  quietl}^  then,  and  she 
had  clapped  on  her  things  and  come  out  to  get  the  air." 

"  You  look  tired  to  death,  Aunt  Filura,"  said  I, 
helping  her  throw  back  her  veil.  I  wanted  to  keep 
her  in  the  hall  a  moment  till  she  had  said  all  there 
was  to  sa}"  about  Clum. 

*'  Oh  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,  Victoria,"  said  she 
cheerfully,  laboring  with  her  bonnet-strings,  —  the}^  had 
got  caught  under  her  scarf  when  she  clapped  it  on, — 
"I  don't  feel  to  complain  a  mite,  I  feel  such  a  sense 
of  thankfulness  that  Columbus  was  spared  to  us.  The 
Lord's  hand  was  in  it." 

"  But  I  had  a  haiid  in  upsetting  the  carriage,"  said 
I,  shivering.  "  O  Aunt  Filura  !  if  I  had  killed  Clum  I 
never  could  have  lived  through  it." 

"  Poor  child  !  j'ou've  suffered  a  good  deal  as  it  is," 
said  she  compassionately,  stooping  over  me  almost  as 
if  she  were  going  to  take  me  in  her  arms,  but  immedi- 
ately giving  up  the  idea.  She  wouldn't  have  known 
what  to  do  with  me.  She  seldom  indulged  in  caresses  ; 
I  think  she  felt  herself  incompetent,  and  that  was  wh}' 
this  half-motion  of  hers  had  surprised  me  so.  Besides, 
I  knew  I  had  never  been  a  favorite  with  her  as  Van  had. 
If  she  was  getting  to  like  me  now,  it  must  be  partl}^ 
because  I  had  done  something  I  was  sorry  for,  and 
partly,  ma3'be,  for  Clum's  sake.  She  fancied  he  was 
interested  in  me,  Van  said. 
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"  Yes,  it  has  been  trying  for  3'ou,  and  it's  been  tr}'- 
ing  for  Colinnbus,"  she  went  on,  following  me  along 
the  hall ;  "  but  I  have  n't  a  doubt  good  '11  come  out  of 
it  somehow  to  both  of  3'ou.  When  the  Lord  handles 
us  roughlj'  I  alwaj's  feel  it's  to  fashion  us  into  better 
shape." 

"Yes'm,"  said  I,  hurriedl}',  my  hand  on  the  latch. 
"Mr.  Theobold's  in  here,  Aunt  Filura.  He's  come 
back  to  Paris,  it  seems,  and  he  called  —  \q,v\  naturally." 

And  then  we  went  in.  Aunt  Filura  first ;  it  was 
easier  to  meet  Mr.  Theobold  so,  —  under  her  shadow. 

She  shook  hands  with  him  ver}'  heartil}',  and  in- 
quired for  his  health ;  thought  he  had  improved  since 
lie  first  came  to  P^urope,  he  didn't  look  so  "ash}'." 
But  where  was  his  sister?  wh}^  didn't  she  call  too? 

Mr.  Theobold  colored.  Ann  was  quite  well,  he  said, 
but  fatigued  b}'  the  journey.  The}'  had  onl}'  reached 
Paris  the  ni^'ht  before. 

"I  thought  3-ou  intended  to  remain  in  Heidelberg  — 
no,  Stuttgart  —  during  the  winter,"  said  I,  confusedly. 
Whereupon  he  colored  again,  and  said  thev  iiad  talked 
of  doing  so,  but  preferred  Paris. 

"Where's  Vandelia?"  said  Aunt  Filura  bluntly, 
when  we  were  all  seated.  "  Has  she  got  one  of  her 
sick  headaches?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  '11  call  lier."  I  started  up,  but  l)cfore  I 
could  leacii  the  door  it  opouc-d,  and  I  stood  face  to  face 
with  Lucius  Ulmer ! 

It  was  as  if  I  had  called  up  an  avenging  spirit 
instead  of  calling  \\\\\.  I  had  n't  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  speak  or  to  run  away  ;  I  just  stared  straight 
at  Mr.  Ulmer  like  a  somnambulist. 
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But  he  was  n't  scared  a  bit.  Notliin2;  ever  fri^litened 
liiiii  out  of  his  manners.  He  greeted  me  as  easily-  and 
eordiall}'  as  if  we  had  parted  the  warmest  friends  in 
the  world,  and  then  lie  went  over  to  speak  to  Aunt 
Filura  and  Mr.  Theobold,  giving  me  time  to  recover 
m3'self. 

"How  is  Columbus,  Miss  Wix?  Uncle  Paoli  told 
me  of  the  accident,  and  I  was  very  sony  to  hear  it,  but 
thankful  it  was  no  worse.  Wlij^  Victoria,  it  might  have 
been  the  death  of  3'ou  !  "  he  added,  turning  to  me.  "  I 
shudder  every  time  I  think  of  it." 

I  would  n't  have  minded  his  shuddering  if  he  had  n't 
spoken  in  such  an  affectionate,  confident  tone,  as  if  he 
had  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  right  to  shudder  over 
me.  After  what  had  passed  between  us  at  Heidelberg 
it  was  the  coolest  impudence  I  ever  heard  of!  But  I 
iv.ight  have  expected  it.  I  might  have  known  Lucius 
Ulmer  b}'  that  time.  If  an  idea  once  took  root  in  his 
mind  3'Ou  could  n't  draw  it  out  with  oxen,  and  I  had 
been  '•  growing  into  his  affections  for  two  3'ears  "  ;  that 
was  what  he  had  said  in  his  last  letter.  Oh,  it  was  too 
discouraging ! 

"  I  'm  afraid  the  fall  did  injure  3*011  more  than  3'Ou 
think,  Victoria,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  solicitude,  sitting 
down  upon  the  sofa  beside  me.  "  You  're  looking  more 
like  a  white  rose  than  I  could  wish." 

What  was  it  to  him  whether  I  looked  like  a  white 
rose  or  a  pink  holl3'hock?  I  wouldn't  sit  there  to  be 
wished  over ! 

Aunt  Filura  rose,  too,  in  a  bewildered  wa3'.  She  'd 
better  go,  she  said.  She  would  n't  stop  to  see  Vandelia. 
Columbus  might  be  wanting  something. 
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"We'll  mil  oAer  to-morrow  to  inquire  for  liiiii," 
said  I. 

"  Well,"  replied  Aunt  Filnra  ;  and  it  was  evor\'  word 
she  said.  But  she  gave  me  a  sorrowful,  troubled  look, 
as  much  as  to  sa^^,  "  I  can't  understand  all  this  that's 
going  on,  Victoria,  but  I  guess  you'd  better  keep  awa}' 
from  Columbus.  I  'm  jealous  that  3'ou  've  been  flirting 
with  some  of  these  3'oung  men." 

She  w^ent  awa}-,  and  I  took  out  my  handkerchief  and 
squeezed  ic  and  put  it  back  in  m}'  pocket,  and  then 
remarked  to  Mr.  Theobold  that  it  was  cooler  in  Paris 
than  at  Heidelberg,  whereat  he  looked  incredulous. 

"  That  is,  I  mean  it  is  colder  here  now  than  it  was 
there  last  summer.  It  was  verj^  warm  there  sometimes, 
you  know." 

*'  Ver}'  warm,  certainl}'." 

"  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  autumn  ?  " 

"  For  the  most  part,  A'es." 

Then  followed  another  pause,  for  Mr.  Theobold  was 
ill  at  ease,  and  I  would  n't  address  a  remark  to  Mr. 
Ulmer  if  I  never  said  anything.  It  was  perfectly"  exas- 
perating to  see  him  sitting  there  twirling  his  mustache, 
as  entirel}'  at  home  as  McGregor  on  his  native  heath. 
I  don't  know  how  he  did  it,  for  he  was  gentlemanl}' 
enough,  but  he  certainly  made  it  seem  as  if  it  were 
only  he  that  had  the  right  to  call  on  me,  and  Mr. 
Theobold  was  intruding. 

That  enraged  mo,  and  incited  me  to  do  my  best 
at  entertaining  Mr.  Theol)old,  who  had  the  least  self- 
assertion  of  an}'  man  T  ever  met ;  but  I  could  n't  make 
him  feel  comfortable^  and  Ik^  left  very  soon. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him  Mr.  Ulmer  rose  and 
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took  a  cluiir  beside  inc.      I  braced  m3'self  for  battle. 
The  slogan  was  in  the  air  ;  I  knew  it. 

"  Victoria,  30U  liave  treated  me  singularl}',  verj' 
singularl}'." 

No  question  asked.     No  answer. 

"I  suppose  some  men  uiight  have  been  seriousl}' 
offended  b}^  3'our  conduct,  Victoria,  and  never  forgiven 
it.  But  I  can  make  allowances  for  3'our  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness. Haven't  I  alwa3's  told  3'ou  I  understood  3'ou 
better  than  jou  understood  3'ourself  ?  "  said  he,  with  a 
magnanimous    smile, 

I  opened  m3'  e3^es. 

"Your  impulsive  nature  leads  3'ou  into  absurdities 
sometimes,  as  at  Heidelberg,  when  I  startled  3'Ou  b3' 
coming  upon  3-ou  unexpectedl3'.  B3'  the  wa3',  that  was 
a  piquant  little  letter  of  3'ours,  ma  petite  reine.^' 

"Piquant,  Mr.  Ulmer?" 

"  Yes,  too  spic3',  almost.  I  won't  den3'  that  I  was 
angr3'  when  I  first  read  it,  though  on  second  thought  I 
knew  vou  could  n't  half  mean  it.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised at  it  3'ourself  if  vou  should  read  it  now." 

"But,  Mr.  Ulmer  —  " 

"  As  I  was  sa3'ing,  on  second  thought  I  knew  3'ou 
wrote  hastih',  under  Miss  Van's  influence,  probabl3\  It 
was  too  absurd  to  believe  that  after  being  apparenth' 
liappv  in  an  engagemerit  for  so  long,  3'ou  should  sud- 
denh'  want  to  break  it." 

"  But,  Mr.  Ulmer,  I  do  want  to  break  it.  I  consid- 
ered it  broken.  I  do  not  care  for  3'ou  as  much  as  I 
supposed." 

He    smiled   iucredulousl3-,    and    leaned    forward   to 
adjust,  a  hair-pin  about  to  fall  from  m3'  crimps, 
19 
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"  Don't  woriy  3'our  little  liead  an}'  more  about  it 
at  present,  Victoria.  You're  morbid  on  that  point. 
You'll  realize  in  time  that  you  love  me  more  than 
3'ou  know." 

Well,  reall}',  there  was  humility  for  you !  If  Mr. 
Ulmer  did  n't  understand  his  native  tongue,  how  could 
I  convey  an  idea  to  him  ?  Could  I  have  put  m}'  refusal 
into  plainer  Englisli? 

Just  then  Madame  Rey  glided  into  the  salon,  all  airs 
and  elephantine  graces,  and  sat  down  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  us  at  her  hem-stitching.  Etiquette  at  her 
Dstablishment  proscribed  tete-a-tetes  with  3'oung  gentle- 
men, and  she  knew  b}'  instinct,  I  believe,  when  one 
was  in  progress. 

I  went  rio'lit  on  ;  and  if  madame  had  understood 
English  perfectly,  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  on  all 
the  same,  I  was  so  excited. 

"  Truly  I  don't  love  you,  Mr.  Ulmer.  I  thought  I 
did,  but  I  don't.  I  ought  never  to  have  been  engaged 
to  you." 

Mr.  Ulmer's  ej'es  flashed. 

"  Then  3'ou  are  interested  in  this  Theobold  that  I 
always  find  in  ^-our  neighborhood?" 

*'  Xo,  no,  Mr.  Ulmer,  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  indeed, 
you  've  nobod}'  to  be  angry  with  but  mvself.  I  've  been 
very  naughty,  and  1  'm  verv,  very  sorry." 

*' We'll  speak  of  this  again  at  some  more  favorable 
time,"  said  he,  hastily-  rising,  with  a  glance  at  madame. 
'•  Good  niiiht.     Au  revoir.'' 

"  Dou't  .speak  of  it   again,  please   don't,"    I   cried. 
•  Forgive  me,  and  let  me  go !  " 

But  he  onl}'  repeated  ''''Au  revoiVj*  with  a  graceful  bow. 
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I  waited  in  tlie  salon  for  the  hall-door  to  close  be- 
hind him,  and  in  that  moment  Madame  Rej-  came  to 
me  and  patted  me  pla3'fully  on  the  shonlder. 

''  Ah,  yon  little  English  !  "  said  she  in  French,  with  a 
ga^'  langh.  '•  Ah  !  but  yon  are  very  cruel  to  the  gentle- 
men. Have  a  care,  my  dear.  The  Frenchmen  do  not 
love  reproof.  Is  it  that  the  Americans  are  more  amia- 
ble, that  3'ou  do  not  fear  to  offend  them  ?  " 

'•  Van,"  said  I,  "  it's  of  no  use.  You  might  as  well 
say  '  No '  to  a  hand-organ  as  to  Mr.  Ulmer.  It  has  n't 
the  least  effect  on  him.  He  keeps  grinding  out,  '  Hear 
me,  Norma,' just  the  same." 

"  Mr.  Ulmer,  —  was  lie  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  Aunt  Filura.  O  Van  Asbury  !  I  thought 
I  should  die." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Ulmer  called,  and  I  would  n't 
see  him  ;  then  he  inquired  for  Van,  and  she  begged  to 
be  excused.  I  peeped  from  behind  the  curtain  as  he 
went  down  the  path. 

"You  imagine  he's  suppressed,  do  j^ou.  Van?  but 
he  is  n't,  I  know  b}'  his  gait.  He  does  n't  believe  in 
being  refused.  '  No  negatives  preserved,'  that 's  his 
motto." 

"  What  a  wretched  photographer  he  'd  make,  would  n't 
he?"  said  Van,  laughing. 

That  afternoon  he  sent  me  a  letter,  heavy  as  a  state 
document.  "  Send  it  back,  don't  break  the  seal,"  said 
ni}^  precious  Van,  with  a  happy  inspiration,  and  I 
obe3'ed. 

"There  !  that  musfbe  the  end  of  it,"  said  she,  and  I 
thought  so  too.  But  it  was  n't  the  end  of  mj'  letters 
that  da}^.     I  had  another   from  Clum,  written  in  bed 
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with  a  pencil,  Clarice  handed  it  to  ine  after  school, 
when  Vic  had  gone  to  call  on  Miss  Theobold.  I  can  re- 
member every  line,  for  each  word  cut  me  like  a  razur  :  — 

"Dear  Victoria,"  it  rein,  '-I  want  to  relieve  youi' 
mind  of  any  further  apprehensions  from  this  quarter. 
I'm  not  the  fellow  to  petition  for  a  third  of  a  girl's 
affections.  If  3-on 're  in  two  deep  already,  that 's  too 
deej^  for  me,  l)ut  I  wish  you  had  given  me  a  hint  of 
5'onr  love-affairs,  and  then  I  would  have  spared  Van 
that  offer  by  prox3\  Please  excuse  the  pencil :  I  can- 
not manage  a  pen  with  only  one  hand.  Yours  trul}', 
Columbus  Du  Souchet." 

"  Wh}',  what  is  the  matter,  Vic  ?  "  said  Van,  coming 
in  and  finding  iiay  ej'es  as  red  as  two  cherries. 

*' Something  that'll  keep  forever,  Van!  Tell  me 
first  about  the  Theobolds  " 

"  I  onl}"  saw  Miss  Ann." 

"  Well,  she  spoke  to  3'ou,  I  suppose.  Hold  up  your 
head  like  a  lad^',  and  tell  me  what  she  said.  Anything 
about  me?" 

"  Well,  Vic,  she  looked  at  me  ver}-  sharpl}^  when  she 
said  Edward  was  possessed  to  come  to  Paris  this  fall. 
She  would  have  preferred  remaining  at  Stuttgart.  But 
I  can't  think,  Vic,  it  can  be  true  what  she  hiute<l,  that 

you-" 

"Speak  it  right  out,"  said  I.  "Heap  it  all  on. 
Bury  me  so  I  can't  find  my  way  out.  I  never  want  t(j 
Bee  the  light  of  day  again.     O  Van  !  O  Van  I  " 
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CHAPTER     XXX. 

VAN'S  STORY. 

''the  little  humble  place." 

"  Humility  \s  so  good 
Wlieii  pride  's  impossible." 

—  3Irs.  Browning. 

IT  did  seem  as  if  Vic,  like  nations,  was  having  her 
punishment  in  this  workl.  Whether  Mr.  Ulmer  did 
it  from  malice  or  not  I  can  't  sa}' ;  but  at  this  late  date, 
when  she  supposed  the  engagement  to  be  null  and  void, 
he  spoke  of  it  to  his  Uncle  Paoli  and  the  Du  Souchets 
as  a  settled  thing. 

Uncle  Paoli  was  "beat"  (we  heard  of  this  after- 
wards from  Heuriette)  ;  he  "knew  Lucius  had  taken 
quite  a  shine  to  Victoiy  one  while,  but  thought  it  had 
all  blown  over  long  ago."  He  exhibited  a  great  deal 
of  temper,  feeling,  as  he  naturall}'  would,  that  Lucius, 
who  was  entirely  dependent  on  him,  had  no  right  to 
make  his  own  choice  of  a  wife. 

"  0  Van  !  "  said  Vic,  "  they  are  talking  me  over  at 
the  Du  Souchets',  and  I  never  shall  seem  the  same  to 
any  of  them  again.  Aunt  Filura  means  to  be  kind, 
but  I  can  see  she  has  '  no  opinion  '  of  me,  and  even 
dear  little  Clarice  turi^s  the  cold  shoulder.  O  Van,  my 
heart  will  break !  '* 

She  did  not  speak  of  Clum,  but  I  knew  she  felt  the 
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cliau2:e  iu  him  to  be  hardest  of  all.  Dr.  Zelie  was  the 
only  one  Avho  retained  the  old  cordiality,  and  even  in 
his  case  it  was  tempered  with  pity,  or  so  Vic  fancied  ; 
:ind  to  a  proud-spirited  girl  like  her,  pity  is  almost  as 
galling  as  blame. 

"  I  wish  I  was  in  old  Quinnebasset,"  sighed  she, 
''  where  I  could  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  under  the 
willows,  and  never  wake  up." 

My  heart  ached  for  the  poor  child.  "  1  do  sa}',  Vic, 
when  3'ou  had  truh'  repented,  and  never  meant  to  do 
such  a  thing  again,  it  does  seem  hard  to  have  your  old 
sins  thrown  in  your  face,"  said  I,  hotl}-.  But  Vic 
answered  with  a  meekness  trul}'  surprising. 

'"  No,  Van,  it 's  good  enough  for  me  ;  I  deserve  every 
bit  of  it.  Wh^',  when  I  look  back  upon  the  light- 
hearted  girl  I  was  two  years  ago,  and  then  look  at 
myself  now,  —  a  double-dealing  h3'pocrite,  —  I  feel  like 
Dives  in  torment  looking  up  at  Lazarus." 

"  O  Vic  !  don't  talk  so,  3'ou  have  n't  meant  any  harm," 
said  I,  taking  her  in  m}'  arms. 

Vic  and  I  were  like  two  buckets  in  a  well,  —  when 
one  was  going  down  tlie  other  was  always  coming  up ; 
it  would  n't  do  for  both  to  be  low-spirited  together. 

'^  Well,  no,  I  haven't  reall}' meant  an}'  harm,  Van, 
but  I  have  n't  meant  an}'  good  either.  I  've  felt  about 
as  much  responsibility  as  a  summer  zephyr  ;  and  is  that 
the  way  for  a  human  being  to  behave?" 

"  Oh,  well,  Vic,  you  're  young."  It  was  really  all  I 
could  think  of  to  say. 

"  AVcU,  ole  lady,  you  were  young  onco  yourself,  but 
you  never  got  in  such  a  predicament  as  this  ! "  said  she, 
bringing  down  her  clenched  fists  upon  the  table. 
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"  Good  reason  for  it,  Vic  ;  I  never  had  an}'  admirers." 

"  No,  but  3011  've  had  respecters,"  groaned  she,  "and 
that's  a  great  deal  better." 

''  Vic,  I  wonder  3'ou  're  not  more  indignant  towards 
Ann  Theobold  for  talking  as  she  does  about  3-00.  As  if 
you  had  ever  said  or  done  anything  to  warrant  her 
brother  Edward  in  coming  back  to  Paris  ! " 

"  Oh,  but  I  'm  afraid  that's  true,"  said  Vic  ;  and  then 
she  told  me  of  the  scene  in  the  tower. 

"Why,  Vic,  that  was  the  ver3'  da}-  —  " 

"  On  which  I  came  to  m}^  senses,"  said  she,  stamping 
her  foot.  "  Yes,  it  was  the  ver3'  same  hour  that  Lucius 
Ulmer  called  at  Fraulein  Zipp's.  Things  have  always 
been  tumbling  over  one  another  just  so  in  m}-  life,  Van, 
all  hurr3'-skurr3'.  But  it  is  m3^  opinion  that  on  that 
memorable  occasion  my  mind  waked  up  from  a  sound 
sleep." 

"  Well,  Vic,  I  do  think  vou 've  been  different  ever 
since.  And  now  3'ou  '11  talk  with  Edward  and  set  him 
right?" 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  sobbing  on  m3'  shoulder,  "  I  won't 
ask  3'OU  to  ravel  out  an3'  more  of  m}-  knitting-work. 
Van.  When  Edward  Theobold  calls  here  again,  I'll 
talk  with  Iiim  m3'self,  if  it  kills  me,  —  and  him  too." 

I  had  never  seen  Vic  like  this  before.  She  scarcel}^ 
ate  or  slept,  but  walked  the  room,  singing  Mother 
Goose  melodies  to  the  tune  of  "  Old  Hundred,"  or  the 
most  solemn  verses  to  the  liveliest  dance  music,  —  she 
liad  to  express  herself  in  some  wa3',  or  die,  like  Irving's 
dumb  bird,  "of  imprisoned  fulness." 

What  made  it  all  the  harder  for  her  was  our  being 
shut  up  in  the  house,  for  we  dared  not  appear  on  the 
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street  for  fear  of  meetins:  Mr.  Ulmer.  We  actualW 
hurried  back  to  our  room  after  meals,  as  if  we  expected 
Le  would  "appear  to  us"  in  the  passage;  aud  one 
morning  earl}',  as  Vic  accidentall}'  ran  against  the 
servant-man,  Avho  was  skating  across  the  hall  with 
soap  strapped  to  his  feet,  polishing  the  floor,  she 
screamed  and  almost  fell. 

"  Oh  !  dear,"  said  she,  scrambling  up,  "'- 1  've  come  to 
think  ever}'  man,  woman,  or  child  is  Lucius  Ulmer." 

I  knew  she  longed  for  dail}'  news  of  Clum,  but 
nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  call  at  the  Du 
Souchets',  even  if  we  had  ventured  out. 

On  Sunda}'  we  kept  our  room.  What  a  long  day 
that  was !  The  French  girls,  after  singing  devoutly  in 
the  chapel,  began  to  romp  and  jum^)  rope  in  the  3'ard, 
and  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  worlvincn's  hammers  on 
a  building  next  door.  If  anything,  it  was  livelier  than 
on  week-daj's  ;  but  we  had  learned  b}'  this  time  not  to 
expect  the  beautiful  quiet  of  a  New  P^ngland  Sabbath 
at  Madame  Key's. 

Vic  sat  b}'  the  half-hour  with  her  Bible  in  her  lap, 
reading  through  falling  tears.     She  had  had  an  inter- 

o  o  o 

view  the  evening  before  with  INIr.  Thcobold,  which  had 
left  her  more  wretched  than  ever. 

"It  seems  as  if  a  demon  of  the  blackest  heart  could  n't 
have  contrived  to  torment  people  worse  than  1  've  done. 
Am  I  selfish.  Van?  AYe  always  thought  sister  Sliarly 
was  selfish:  am  I  like  her?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  dear  ;  a'OU  are  simply  thoughtless." 

''Well,  am  I  capable  of  thinking?  Is  there  anything 
to  me?" 

**  Why,  Vic,  what  a  question  !  " 
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"  It's  about  time  I  asked  it.  Seems  as  if  mj'  mini 
was  loose  and  sandy,  like  the  soil  of  Sahara  Desert. 
What  is  there  at  the  bottom  of  it,  —  an3'thing?" 

''  Hard  pan,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"What's  that?" 

**  Wh}',  the  stratum  of  earth  that  the  soil  lies  on  is 
called  pan,  3'ou  know.  And  really,  Vic,  your  sandiuess 
isn't  very  deep,  and  there's  the  pan  of  common- 
sense  under  it ;  so  don't  be  discouraged." 

'"You  little  comfort!"  said  Vic,  coming  over  and 
kissing  me.  "'-  What  do  3^ou  suppose  folks  do  when  the^^ 
lose  all  their  self-esteem,  and  have  n't  an^'  twin  sisters 
to  prop  them  up?" 

How  pale  she  looked,  —  ever}'  bit  of  the  prett}'  color 
gone  out  of  her  cheeks,  as  if  her  tears  had  washed  it 
away ! 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it 's  spirituality  or  onl}^ 
blues,"  said  she,  trying  to  laugh ;  ''  but,  Van,  I  do 
almost  feel  as  if  I  'd  got  to  '  the  little  humble  place ' 
the  old  lady  told  of  in  praj'er-meeting." 

"  Well,  I  believe  vou,  dear." 

"  Don't  you  i-emeiobe.  '  said  she,  timidly,  as  if  the 
subject  were  too  saerecl  jO  be  handled, — "don't  3'ou 
remember  you  told  me  ci  3e  something  Aunt  Filura  said 
in  regard  to —  to  =- beccming  religious?  What  was  it, 
Van?" 

"Put  3^our  armc  round  God's  neck  and  call  him 
father,  and  try  to  obey  aim." 

"  Well,  but  the  conv  3rsion  ?  " 

**  Is  n't  that  conveisic^n?  " 

"  Well,  but  there  'c  i  strait  gate  to  pass  through." 

"  Is  u't  the  ^  little  Liimble  place  '  the  strait  gate  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  but  you  must  experience  religion." 

"  Aunt  Filura  sa^-s  that's  of  no  use  unless  you  keep 
experiencing  it." 

"  Well,  but  how  do  you  get  hold  of  it  in  the  first 
place?     That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"Don't  wait  for  any  feelings,  —  they  will  come  b}' 
and  by,  —  but  do  the  ver}^  best  you  can  in  ever}'  single 
thing,  and  ask  30ur  Father's  help  about  it.  That's 
what  she  calls  going  to  school  to  Christ." 

*'  Was  that  the  way  she  did?" 

"  So  she  says." 

"  Well,  she  has  certainly-  become  a  beautiful  Chris- 
tian.    What  a  light  there  is  in  her  face  ! " 

*'  Yes,  indeed." 

Vic  sat  in  deep  thought  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Uncle  Paoli  says  Aunt  Filura  isn't  over-sound  in 
doctrine,"  said  she,  "  and  I  suppose  he  is  as  sound  as 
a  nut.  But,  however,  moreover,  notwithstanding,  I  'd 
rather  have  her  religion  than  his." 

"  His  appears  to  be  the  religion  of  the  head,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Vic,  "  and  it  has  never  gone  down 
into  his  heart  to  get  warm.     Now,  Van  —  " 

Tiiere  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  Avhich  sent  our  hearts 
into  our  mouths,  but  it  was  onl}'  a  card  from  Dr.  Zelic 
for  both  of  us.  Vic's  e3'es  were  so  red  that  she  would 
not  go  down. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  as  I  entered  the  salon  "  I 
know  I  shall  be  welcome  this  time,  for  I  bring  good 
news." 

"  O  Dr.  Zelio  !  I  always  expect  something  pleasant 
when  you  call,  —  ever  since  that  despatch  about  little 
Morris.     But  what  is  it  now?" 
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"  There,  3011  reward  me  for  coming  before  you  know 
m}'  errand.  That's  generous  !  Well,  I  met  Mr.  Daugh- 
ertj'  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  lie  told  me  Mr,  Ulmer  left 
yesterda}'  for  Rome.     Are  3'ou  glad  of  that? " 

"Oh,  yer3',  very  !  And  it  was  kind  of  3'ou  to  come 
and  tell  us.  But  how  did  you  know  we  should  be  glad? 
[  supposed  Mr.  Ulmer  had  informed  ever3'bod3'  that  he 
and  Vic  were  engaged." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  he  reports  that  the  engagement  is  sus- 
pended for  a  season." 

"  Suspended  indeed !  Wh3',  it's  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  Dr.  Zelie." 

"  Is  it  ?     I  'm  really  glad  to  hear  it." 

"Only  Mr.  Ulmer  won't  take  'No'  for  an  answer. 
Vic  sa3's  his  motto  is,  'No  negatives  preserved.'" 

Dr.  Zelie  laughed,  and  looked  delighted. 

"  lie  is  an  immensel3'  conceited  fellow.  But  he  is 
out  of  the  wa3'  now.  Do  3'ou  know  how  your  face  has 
lighted  up  since  3'ou  heard  that?" 

"No;  has  it?" 

"  And  so  Mr.  Theobold  is  the  happ3'  man?" 

"  Oh,  no,  Dr.  Zelie  !  That 's  a  great  mistake,  and  I  'm 
glad  to  correct  it,"  said  T,  feeling  that  in  one  sense  I  cer- 
tainly was  glad,  but  in  another  I  was  ver3^  much  ashamed 
to  be  talkins;  these  thin2;3  over  with  some  one  outside  the 
family',  a  3'oung  gentleman  too.  "  There 's  nothing  what- 
ever between  Vic  and  Mr.  Theobold,  and  never  will  be." 
"Ah!  is  that  so?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  my  cheeks  burning  ver3'  uncom- 
fortabl3'.  "  I  want  everybod3"  to  know  this  for  Vic's 
sake.  You  can  see,  sir,  it  is  n't  pleasant  for  Vic  to  be 
continuall3'  misunderstood  by  her  friends." 
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"Xo.  And  you,  her  little  champion,  would  like  to 
htive  me  repeat  what  you  say  to  Auut  Filura  and  the 
rest  of  the  famil}- :  is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  will  be  so  good.  She  has  been  verj' 
thoughtless,  Dr.  Zclie  ;  but  if  you  suppose  she  is  heart- 
less, you  are  entirely'  mistaken.  She  has  come  to  her 
senses  now,  and  is  dreadfull}'  ashamed  of  it  all." 

"  Poor  girl !  She  has  been  made  cruelly  conspicuous, 
and  it  is  a  downright  shame,"  said  he,  looking  very 
sympathetic  ;  "  but  perhaps  this  exposure  was  the  verj- 
thing  she  needed  ;  it  may  be  a  turning-point  in  her  life." 

''  Ah  !  what  if  it  should  be  ?  "  thought  I. 

"  Dr.  Holmes  says  we  know  ver}'  little  of  the  contents 
of  our  minds  till  a  sudden  jar  brings  them  to  light,'* 
continued  Dr.  Zelic,  "  as  an  earthquake  that  shakes 
down  a  miser's  house  brings  out  the  stockings  full  of 
gold  and  all  the  hoards  that  have  been  hidden  away  in 
holes  and  crannies.  There's  a  great  deal  in  Vic,  and 
I  dare  say  it  will  come  out  now." 

"  Oh,  I  like  to  hear  you  sa}-  that,  Dr  Zelie.  It's  so 
eas}'  to  turn  against  people  when  the^^  do  wrong,  and 
to  sa}',  '  Just  as  I  expected.'  " 

''Oh,  well,  I'll  stand  up  for  Vic  alwa^'s,  if  a'ou '11 
thank  me  with  such  a  smile  as  that !  But  1  was  going 
to  ask  if  you'd  both  like  to  attend  church  with  me  this 
evening." 

"  I'd  be  vcr}'  glad,  and  I'm  sure  Vic  wouUl.  Why, 
Dr.  Zelie,  we've  sta^'cd  a  week  in  this  castle  —  port- 
cullis down  and  draw-l)ridge  up  —  fur  fear  of  meeting 
Mr.  Ulmer." 

"  And  you  have  kept  as  close  as  Vic  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 
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"  It's  what  I  call  Chinese  justice,"  said  he,  laughing, 
and  runnino-  his  fmii^crs  throuoh  his  hair. 

"What's  that,  pray?" 

"  Wli}',  when  a  Cliinese  murderer  is  hanged,  all  his 
family  are  hanged  witli  him  ;  and  3'ou  and  Vic  manage 
on  the  same  principle.  Whenever  she  does  wrong  and 
suffers  for  it,  you  have  to  suffer  too,  don't  3'ou?" 

"  I  w'ould  n't  give  much  for  raj'self  if  I  did  n't.  But 
O  Dr.  Zelie  !  I  've  forgotten  to  ask  about  Clum.  How 
could  I  when  I  think  of  him  so  much?" 

'-'■  Well,  Clum  wears  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  and  goes 
about  looking  pale,  but  feeling  prett}^  comfortable  phys- 
ically, I  think." 

"Isn't  he  comfortable  mentall}-,  then?"  asked  I, 
not  daring  to  look  up. 

"  Judging  from  appearances,  no ;  but  as  he  is  one 
of  the  reticent  sort  I  can  oni}'  guess  at  it.  You  and  I 
were  rather  hast}-  in  the  conclusions  w^e  drew  about  him 
and  Vic  the  other  da}^,  were  u"t  we  ?  " 

'•  I  think  it  was  30U  who  drew  the  conclusions." 

"  Right,  so  it  w\as.  I  w^ish  3'ou  knew  m3'  bo3' better," 
said  Dr.  Zelie,  enthusiasticall3\  "  I  never  saw  a  3'oung 
man  with  a  higher  ideal  of  womanhood,  and  for  that 
ver3'  reason  he  can't  abide  flirting.  I  've  heard  him 
8a3^  he  doesn't  believe  a  true-hearted  girl  will  flirt." 

"  Alas  for  Vic,  then  !  "  thought  I. 

"  So  1  know  this  has  been  a  great  blow  to  him, 
Evangeline, —  a  great  blow\" 

"•  Yes,  sir,  I  see,  and  oh,  I  'm  so  sorr3^ !  " 

"  He  has  heard  the  worst  side  of  the  stor3^,  without 
an3'  of  the  extenuating  circumstances,  so  he  is  n't  likely 
to  have  much  charit3',"  added  the  doctor. 
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"  But  3'0ii  '11  talk  with  him,  and  let  him  see  Vic  is  n*t 
so  veiy  bad  after  all.  I  can't  bear  she  should  lose  his 
friendship.     Oh,  please,  Dr.  Zelie  !  " 

"  Bless  3'our  little  heart !  Do  jou  suppose  I  won't  do 
the  best  I  can  in  this  case?  —  for  3'our  sake,"  said  he, 
taking  my  hand  and  holding  it  a  moment  while  he  said 
o^ood-by. 

I  wondered  all  the  wa^'  up-stairs  if  he  meant  to 
imply  that  he  would  do  an3'thing  for  m}'  sake  that  he 
would  n't  do  for  Vic's  ;  and  b}^  the  time  I  reached  our 
room  I  was  a  little  confused  in  my  mind,  not  fairly 
remembering  I  had  two  messages  to  deliver. 

''  What  an  everlasting  while  3'ou  've  been  gone  ! " 
said  Vic. 

"  About  five  minutes,  dear." 

But  she  proved  to  me  b}'  her  watch  that  it  had  been 
half  an  hor.r. 
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CHAPTER     XXXI. 

VIC'S  STORY. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 

"  rrio    Fontainebleau?      What,    the    whole    famil}^^ 

JL     Who  proposed  it?" 

"  Dr.  Zelie." 

I  could  see  that  Van  looked  pleased ;  and  for  a  mo- 
Bient  I  blamed  her  for  wanting  to  go  and  drag  me 
among  the  critics  who  were  talking  me  over,  especially 
as  I  had  n't  seen  Clum  since  his  dieadful  letter.  Then 
1  gave  mj'self  a  mental  shaking,  and  thought  it  was 
too  bad  to  deprive  my  kind  sister  of  any  pleasure. 

"I  must  meet  Clum  some  time,"  said  I,  arguing  the 
point  with  my  self-respect,  "  and  it  may  as  well  be  to- 
da}^  for  aught  I  know." 

So  we  made  our  toilets.  It  was  two  weeks  from  the 
Saturday-  after  Mr.  Ulmer  had  the  goodness  to  leave 
Paris,  —  I  remember  that  perfectly. 

"There,  Van,  give  me  a  sisterly  survey,"  said  I. 
^   llow  do  I  look?" 

''  Daint}'  as  an  apple-blossom,"  said  the  partial  crea- 
ture.    "  You  alwa3's  do.' 

''Thank  you.  If  I  am  in  the  Valle}^  of  Humiliation, 
I  mean  to  prance  through  it  in  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
not  look  like  an  object  of  pity." 
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"  But  is  m}'  back  hair  right?  "  asked  Van. 

It  Avas  k)veh',  and  so  Avas  Van  that  morning.  She 
was  beginning  latel}'  to  care  a  great  deal  more  about 
iier  dress  We  had  i)aused  a  moment  outside  tl'  ' -salon 
to  be  mutual]}'  surve3'ed  ;  and,  this  over,  we  opened  the 
door  and  went  in  to  meet  the  Du  Souchets,  vl  ha(\ 
called  for  us.  Uncle  Paoli  was  with  them  ;  we  had 
known  that  beforehand  b}'  the  impatient  tapping  of  his 
cane. 

"  We  did  n't  mean  to  invite  him ;  he  is  n't  well 
enough  to  go,"  said  Clum  to  Van,  after  greeting  us 
both  with  a  cool  "  Good-morning." 

It  seemed  to  occur  to  him  next  minute  that  he  had 
hardl}"  been  polite  to  me,  so  he  shook  hands,  F^a3'ing, 
"  It's  a  charming  da^',  Vic." 

Ah  !  a  month  ago  he  would  have  said  that  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow  that  would  have  made  the  words  seem 
like  a  personal  compliment.  I  saw  but  too  well  that 
the  reign  of  Victoria  was  over ! 

"Yes,"  continued  Clum  to  Van,  as  Henriette  and  I 
walked  behind  them  to  the  depot,  "  this  is  Aunt  Fill3''s 
birthda}',  and  we  wanted  it  to  be  a  I'eal  red-letter  da}' 
to  her  ;  but  before  we  could  get  away  Uncle  Paoli  hap- 
pened over  and  stepped  into  our  arrangements." 

''  Into  yours  too.  Van,"  said  I,  speaking  up,  t^  show 
I  was  n't  crushed.  "  Of  course  you  '11  feel  him  on  your 
shoulders.  1  never  saw  Uncle  Paoli's  equal  i^r  step- 
ping into  everybody's  arrangements  at  once,  —  you'd 
think  he  must  be  web-footed." 

"  A  duck  of  a  man,  in  other  words,"  said  Clum, 
coldly. 

Well,  if  he  was,  I  must  confess  he  gave  no  hint  of 
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wings  that  da}'.  His  irritabilit}^  was  positively  amus- 
ing to  all  of  us  but  Aunt  Filura,  who  had  liiin  on  her 
c'onsoicnco,  I  suppose,  and  was  continually  getting  re- 
pulse '  in  her  efforts  to  make  liim  comfortable.  When 
nhe  asked  him  in  the  rail-car  if  there  was  too  great  a 
ilrau<>iht/,  he  turned  up  his  coat-collar  with  an  air  of 
mart3'rdonr,  sa^'ing,  '-'- Perliays  he  could  stand  it.  He 
was  n't  used  to  sitting  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but  the  rest 
were,  it  seemed.  No  matter  if  he  did  add  to  his 
cold." 

Of  com'se  that  brought  down  all  the  windows,  and 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  shut  into  a  bandbox. 

Then,  on  leaving  the  train,  he  would  n't  let  Dr.  Zelie 
put  him  into  a  carriage.  "  If  the  women-folks  wanted 
to  risk  their  necks  with  those  rascalh'  drivers,  it  was 
their  own  lookout ;  for  his  part  he  should  n't  counte- 
nance 'em." 

It  ended  in  our  all  walking;  through  the  forest. 

_  lagged  on  behind,  like  an  afterthought,  with  Uncle 
Paoli,  who  had  offered  me  his  arm  rather  petulantl}"  the 
mement  he  saw  Van  spirited  awa}^  b}'  Di-.  Zelie.  He 
was  ver}'  punctilious  about  offering  his  arm  whenever 
there  was  the  ghost  of  an  occasion  for  it ;  and  I  wouldn't 
have  iiurt  him  b}'  refusing  it,  —  though  the  rheumatic 
hitch  in  his  gait  to-da}'  made  it  about  as  easj'-  to  keep 
step  with  him  as  it  would  be  to  keep  step  with  a  camifli 
Indeed,  it  had  come  to  this,  —  that  I  was  rather  thasiti- 
ful  than  otherwise  for  Uncle  Paoli's  escort.  Without 
him  I  must  either  have  walked  alone  or  "  put  myself 
round  in  the  wa}' "  ;  for  the}'  were  all  divided  off  by 
twos,  —  Aunt  Filura  and  Clum,  with  that  poor  left  arm 
of  his  in  a  sling  ;  Van  and  Dr.  Zelie  ;  and  Clarice  and 
20 
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Henriette,  who  were  evidentl}'  cnjoj'ing  a  confidential 
chat.     Queiy  ;  was  it  about  nie  ? 

I  heai-d  Chim  sa}' to  Aunt  Fihira,  "  That 's  a  tall 
man  coining." 

"  Wh}',  Columbus,  that's  a  stump,"  replied  she. 

Whereupon  Ilenviette  laughed  heartless!}^,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Put  on  your  spectacles,  Clum  !  " 

lie  did  it,  and  looked  ver}"  dignified.  I  thought  them 
remarkabl}'  becoming,  but  the}'  changed  him  to  me 
more  than  ever,  and  made  me  feel  as  if  he  could  see 
every  expression  in  my  face,  Avith  his  back  turned. 

It  was  late  autunni,  and  some  of  tlie  trees  were  glow- 
ing and  flushing  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  glor\'.  I  heard 
Clum  and  Aunt  Fihn-a  calling  the  different  varieties  b}' 
name  ;  but  Uncle  Paoli's  remarks  were  almost  lost  upon 
me.  I  think  he  said  something  about  not  having  mar- 
ried again,  for  I  caught  the  familiar  words,  "There's 
where  I  missed  it,  Victory."  I  suppose  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  his  adventure  with  Aunt  Filura  was  known 
and  "  talked  over"  in  the  famil}'.  Poor  old  soul !  For 
the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him  I  did  not  feel  like 
laughing  at  him.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  "  a  fellow- 
feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind  "  ?  I  had  never  given 
the  man  credit  for  an}'  good  quality,  but  I  had  to  own 
now  that  he  possessed  some  of  the  instincts  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  for,  indignant  as  I  know  he  felt  towards  me,  he 
made  no  allusion  to  my  relations  with  Lucius. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  palace  he  was  greatly 
fatigued,  and  we  sat  on  the  steps  to  rest  before  making 
llic  tour  of  the  rooms. 

''  What  a  grand  good  thing  it  is  for  the  public  to 
have  such  a  beautiful  place  to  come  to  !  "  mused  Aunt 
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Fikira,  fanning  herself  vigorously  with  the  corner  of 
her  shawl. 

*'  I  wonder  at  3'ou,  Filmy,  standing  np  for  this  extrav- 
agance," growled  Uncle  Paoli,  referring  to  his  guide- 
book, and  keeping  the  place  with  his  cane.  ''  Now 
here 's  the  chap  that  started  this  stone-work,  —  Francis 
I,  wa' n't  it?  What  business  had  he  squandering  his 
subjects'  money  in  such  tomfooler3'?  I  don't  know 
what  yon  call  it :  I  call  it  swindling." 

"  I  suppose  he  was  more  lavish  than  what  a  faithful 
steward  ought  to  be,"  said  Aunt  Filura  reflectivel}^ 
vvith  a  patient  tug  at  her  retreating  bonnet,  "  Still, 
don't  3'ou  think  the  lift  he  gave  to  painting  and  archi- 
tecture was  most  an  excellent  thing  ? " 

"  What 's  the  use  of  pictered  walls,  Filura,  tell  me 
that?  The}"  ain't  a  speck  warmer,  without  it  is  that 
the  oil  keeps  out  the  damp  some." 

"  The  Lord  thought  it  worth  while  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  his  firmament,"  said  Aunt  Filura,  reverentl3\ 
"  However,  I  know  it 's  a  question  how  much  men  are 
justified  in  laying  out  just  to  please  the  e3'e.  But  I 
always  felt  if  Francis  I  had  never  done  anything 
worse  than  to  beautify  his  kingdom,  he  might  have  left 
an  honest  record.  It  was  his  going  to  war  so  that 
ruined  him  " 

"•  II  'm  ! "'  sniffed  Uncle  Paoli  energeticall}',  diving 
into  his  guide-book  for  instruction.  lie  was  n't  at 
home  in  histor}',  like  Aunt  Filura,  but  while  he  had  the 
spirit  of  a  man  he  would  contradict.  His  manner  was 
so  droll  that  I  involuntaril}'  glanced  towards  Chun  to 
see  if  he  appreciated  it,  and  as  I  looked  down  he 
looked  up  ;  but  he  immediately  dropped  his  head,  as 
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much  as  to  sa}-,  "Turn  awn}'  niino  63x8  from  beholding 
vanity ! " 

''  Louis  XV"  finished  tlie  structer,"  observed  Uncle 
Paoli,  peering  over  his  spectacles  with  an  air  of  learn- 
ing. "  That  was  about  all  he  was  fit  for,  wa'  n't  it,  doc- 
tor, —  to  build  block  houses?  " 

"  And  gamble,"  said  Dr.  Zelie  good-naturedly,  draw- 
ing Van's  wrap  about  her,  for  the  wind  was  chilly.  I 
dragged  mine  up  over  m}'  shoulders  mj'self :  there  was 
nobod}'  to  malce  a  fuss  over  mo  ;  I  might  shiver  on  the 
upper  step  with  Uncle  Paoli  as  long  as  I  pleased,  without 
disturbing  Clum's  serenit}'.  Certainh',  his  treatment  of 
me  was  a  stud}'.  Without  being  in  the  least  rude,  he 
3'et  contrived  to  mnke  me  feel  that  I  was  of  no  more 
interest  to  him  tban  a  fl}'.  I  knew  I  had  l)eon  a  naughtv, 
wicked  girl,  and  deserved  to  suflf'er,  but  it  did  seem  too 
hard  to  receive  my  discipline  from  Clum.  But  if  I 
was  forgotten,  Uncle  Paoli  was  n't,  at  least  by  Aunt 
Filura. 

*'  Mr.  Doggert}',"  exclaimed  she,  starting  up  hastilv, 
"  if  you  're  an^'ways  rested,  seems  to  me  we  'd  bettei* 
be  going  over  the  palace.  I  'm  afraid  3'ou  run  a  risk  of 
catching  cold  here." 

"Yes,  and  so  do  you,"  said  Uncle  Paoli,  rcsentfulh'. 
*' You  can't  stand  what  you  could  once,  I  find,  Filury." 

"This  old  l)uilding  has  had  nn  eventful  history," 
said  Dr.  Zelie,  leading  the  way  with  Van.  "Think  of 
its  former  gayeties  and  splendors,  —  its  tragedies  too. 
Cliristina  of  Sweden  had  her  grand  equerry  executed 
here.     You  remember?  " 

"  Yes,  Uncle  'Zeke ;  but  the  palace  had  a  religious 
spasm  a  short  century  or  so  after  that,"  said   Clum. 
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" Pope  Pius  VII  lived  here  two  3ears  with  his  cardi- 
nals." 

"  A  set  of  Ij'ing  Catholics  !  "  grumbled  Uncle  Paoli, 
bent  on  putting  in  a  wci'd  whenever  he  was  sure  of  his 
ground. 

"  Not  so  very  bad,  perhaps,  Mr.  Daughert}^,  in  their 
earl3^  daj^s,"  laughed  Clam  ;  "  but  tlie}^  warped  in  sea= 
soning.     The  times  were  hot,  you  know." 

"  Poh  !  I  can't  swallow  '  a  Catholic,  young  or  old," 
retorted  Uncle  Paoli. 

*'  D3'spepsia  has  marked  hlrn  for  its  own,  3'ou  see," 
murmured  Clum,  who  could  no  inore  help  joking  than 
he  could  help  breathing. 

"  Yes,  those  were  hot  times  nil  the  world  over," 
meditated  Aunt  Filura,  thrusting  her  elbow  into  a  cob- 
web. "We  were  having  our  war  of  1812,  and  France 
was  up  in  arms  too.  Let  me  see,  it  was  n't  more  'n  a 
3'ear  or  two  after  that  that  Napolecn  signed  his  first 
abdication  ;  right  in  this  building,  was  n't  it,  C'lum- 
bus?" 

"  If  3'ou  sa3'  so,  of  course  it  was,"  said  he  affection- 
atel3',  brushing  off  the  cobweb.  "  There  never  was 
such  a  woman  for  remembering  dates." 

"What  sa3'?"  said  Mr.  Daughert3%  wheeling  me 
short  round,  face  to  face  with  Clum  and  Aunt  Filura. 
"  Oh,  well,  a  good  memory  is  a  gift  to  be  thankful  for, 
but  it 's  no  credit  to  3'our  aunt  or  an3'bod3'  else,  as  I 
know  of " 

So  he  went  on  all  da3^,  giving  little  hateful  flings, 
especialh'  at  Aunt  Filura  ;  but  instead  of  being  vexe«^ 
with  him  the  blessed  woman  was  overflowing  with  pit*' 

"  Mr.  Doggert3'  is  sick,  3'ou  ma3'  depend,"  said  she 
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by  and  bj',  as  we  were  taking  lunch  at  a  booth  under 
the  trees.  "  His  nerves  are  upset.  I  know  how  it  was 
with  nie  when  I  had  that  slow  fever ;  Polh'  must  have 
had  a  trial  with  nie." 

"  As  though  the  verj^  slowest  kind  of  fever  ever 
could  put  you  out  of  patience,  Auntie  !  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it." 

"  Don't  you  flatter  me,  Victoria,"  said  she,  with  a 
grave  smile,  "  I  'm  too  weak  to  bear  it." 

But  I  think  it  did  her  good  to  be  appreciated  a  little. 
I  don't  know  that  she  acknowledged  it,  even  to  herself, 
but  Van  and  I  could  see  she  had  had  her  tribulations 
at  the  Du  Souchets',  particularly  with  Ilenriettc,  who 
had  n't  always  been  quite  respectful,  when  Cluin  and 
Dr.  Zelie  were  not  by.  She  was  learning  now  to  love 
Aunt  Filura,  though  often  annoyed  bj'  her  fantastic 
proceedings.  For  instance,  at  this  vcr}'  moment  the 
dear  saint  had  pinned  the  ties  of  her  bonnet  over  the 
crown,  out  of  the  wa}'  of  falling  crumbs,  and  tlie  ends 
flopped  down  on  either  side,  like  the  ears  of  a  King 
Charles  spaniel.    . 

"  She  looks  as  if  her  head  was  in  a  sling  like  Clum's 
arm,"  whispered  ITenriette,  as  Aunt  Filura  crossed  to 
the  next  seat,  with  a  glass  of  water  for  Clarice.  "  Why 
will  she  be  so  ouireV^ 

*' If  I  could  l)e  as  good  as  she  is,  I  believe  I  'd  wil- 
lingly be  as  awkward,"  said  1,  and  I  meant  it.  "  Why, 
she  is  one  of  the  salt  of  the  oartli." 

"  Certainemont ^  and  so  was  Lot's  wife,"  return(M] 
Ilenriette,  lifting  her  eyebrows;  "but  both  are  a  little 
stitf,  30U  know." 

*' What's  the  drift  of  the  sermon,  Ilenriette?"  asked 
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Dr.  Zclie,  sauntering  up  to  us  from  speaking  with  an 
acquaintance. 

"Oh,  nothing  much,  Nunk}',"  Ksaid  she,  bUishing; 
"only  here's  a  3'oung  lad}'  thinks  Auntie  is  such  an 
angel  it's  no  matter  how  she  holds  her  elbows." 

*' That's  so,"  returned  Dr.  Zclie,  rather  sharply. 
''  When  a  woman  is  walking  straight  towards  heaven, 
her  gait  and  carriage  are  of  might}^  little  consequence. 
Evansreline  is  right." 

"  Only  it  was  n't  Van  that  said  it,"  rejoined  Henri- 
ette,  mischievousl}' ;  "  'twas  Vic." 

Dr.  Zelie  looked  a  trifle  embarrassed,  but  came  to- 
wards me  with  a  sudden  glance  of  approval,  and  was 
about  to  speak,  wdien  Aunt  Filura  hurried  up  to  him, 
exclaiming  anxiously,  "  Look  at  Mr.  Doggert}',  'Zekiel ! 
He  has  n't  an  atom  of  color.  Had  n't  you  better  ask 
him  if  he 's  sick?     It  '11  put  him  out  if  I  do." 

Uncle  Paoli  did  look  ghostl}-.  We  had  n't  observed 
him  before,  as,  after  drinking  his  chocolate,  he  had 
taken  a  seat  at  some  distance.  Dr.  Zelie  went  up  to 
him  at  once,  and  inquired  if  he  were  ill. 

"  I  should  think  an}'  doctor  might  see  that  without 
asking,"  said  he,  peevishl}^  *'  I  'd  ought  to  liave  been 
home  and  abed  an  hour  ago,  but  naterally  I  'm  the  last 
one  to  be  considered." 

Of  course  that  made  a  general  commotion.  Dr.  Zelie 
brought  some  wine  ;  Clum  called  a  carriage,  and  put 
Uncle  Paoli  into  it ;  and  in  an  amazingly  short  space 
we  were  all  on  the  train  on  our  way  back  to  Paris. 

By  the  time  we  reached  his  "  apartments"  in  the  city 
Uncle  Paoli  seemed  considerabl}'  revived,  though  he 
was  forced  to  let  Dr.  Zelie  and  Clum  help  him  up  to 
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his  room.  The}'  prevailed  upon  liim  to  lie  down,  and 
then  Dr.  Zelie  came  into  the  little  parlor  below,  where 
Aunt  Filura  and  Van  and  I  were  waiting. 

"  I  don't  apprehend  an^'thing  serious  at  present," 
said  he,  "but  I  can't  tell;  he  got  over-fatigued  with 
walking,  and  ma}'  have  tnken  cold.  He  is  more  feeble 
than  I  supposed.  If  you'll  excuse  me,  ladies,  I'll  stay 
with  him  a  while,  and  resign  3'ou  to  '  my  boy.'" 

He  said  "  ladies,"  but  I  observed  he  looked  only  at 
Van.  I  walked  home  in  rather  a  subdued  state  of  mind. 
AVe  were  all  tired  with  the  sight  of  so  man}-  pictures 
and  so  much  splendor,  and  in  no  very  sociable  mood. 
After  we  dropped  Aunt  Filura  and  the  girls  at  their 
house,  Clum  and  Van  did  all  the  talking  b}'  little  dis- 
connected remarks,  and  I  only  listened. 

*' Had  Uncle  'Zeke  said  anything  about  having  Van 
look  through  a  telescope?  Hadn't?  Well,  he  meant 
to  ;  he  thought  she  would  enjoy  it." 

Enjo}'  it !  She  would  rather  do  it  than  have  a  new 
bonnet,  an3'bod3'  migiit  know. 

"  And  perhaps  you  w^ould  like  it,  Vic?" 

Oh,  yes,  perhaps  I  would.  I  was  very  glad  he  took 
the  trouble  to  ask  ! 

As  we  stopped  at  our  own  door  the  sun  sent  some 
broad,  slanting  rays,  and  I  seemed  to  see  Clum  under 
a  halo.  It  was  like  the  beautiful  image  I  had  of  him 
in  ni}'  mind  after  I  killed  him  at  Place  dc  la  Concorde, — 
as  of  something  higlicr  and  nobler  than  m3'self.  How 
bitterly  he  had  been  disappointed  \\\  me  !  I  remem- 
y)ered  lie  had  said  a  3'ear  ago  I  was  "  an  out  and  out 
flirt,"  and  afterwards  had  put  faith  in  me,  only  to  be 
deceived. 
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Well,  he  could  read  me  now,  with  those  new  spectacles 
of  his,  to  the  vciy  core  of  my  heart.  No  danger  of  my 
"leading  him  through  a  wilderness  of  hopes  and  fears'' 
an}-  more  !  Not  that  1  would  have  done  it.  I  onl}- 
wanted  his  cordial  friendship,  and  that  I  should  never 
have  again. 

"  O  Vic,  dear,  what  does  make  3'ou  look  so?"  said 
Van,  taking  me  in  her  lap,  mother-fashion,  as  soon  as 
we  were  alone  together. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  quite  know,  Van,"  said  T,  sobbing 
convnlsivel3\  "  Only  it  seems  as  if  life  is  going  to  be 
one  long  struggle  up  a  hill  that  never  slopes,  and  the 
top  will  always  be  farther  off  and  bleaker  the  higher  up 
I  get.     There  !  that 's  as  Avell  as  I  can  describe  it." 

''  You  dear  little  soul !  "  said  she.  "  The  Lord  won't 
let  3'ou  feel  like  this  all  3'our  life,  if  you  try  to  be  His 
child  and  do  right." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  He  can't  make  my  life  what  it 
would  have  been  if  I  had  n't  spoiled  it,"  said  I,  grimly. 
"I  suppose  He  can't  help  m^'  living  it  all  alone.  All 
alone  !     Just  think,  Van  !  " 

"  Why,  Vic,  you'll  have  me." 

" No,  darling,  I  shan't.  You'll  love  some  one  else 
better  than  old  Vic.  That's  the  last  drop  my  cup  will 
hold,  and  I  know  it's  coming." 

"  Look  at  me,"  said  Van,  raising  my  head  and  gazing 
at  me  with  her  honest,  unswerving  gray  ej'es.  "  Would 
I  ever  leaA-e  3'Ou  for  aii}^  human  being?" 

"No,  Van,  no,-— ruless  some  one  should  ask  you, 
who  loved  3'Ou  even  better  than  I.  But  that 's  so  likel}' 
to  happen.     Did  n't  3-ou  ever  think  it  might  be?" 

''No,  Vic,  I  ncA-er  —  did,"  replied  Van;  but  a  blush 
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rose  instantly  and  mantled  her  whole  face.  Van*% 
thoughts  move  slowly,  but  her  blushes  are  as  quick 
as  Hashes,  —  the  brightest,  sln'cst  things.  She  went 
light  on  talking,  with  her  hand  over  my  moutli  as  if 
she  were  afraid  I  should  sa}-  more. 

"  No,  Vic,  I  give  3'ou  my  word  <.".  lionor  I'll  never 
desert  you.  AVhither  thou  goest  '  ^yill  go.  Thy 
people  shall  be  m}'  people." 

"You  darling  sister!"  cric^l  I,  freeing  my  lips,  *^ !'. 
shan't  let  3'ou  promise  an}-  such  thing,  YouVe  de^ 
voted  3^oursclf  to  me  from  the  day  we  W3r3  born,  and 
it's  'no  fair.'" 

"  Hush  !     I  want  to  sa}'  it,  and  hold  to  it,  '  oaid  Van 
slowly  and  dcliberatelj-,  pressing  her  two  hands  together 
as  she  spoke.     I  knew  she  meant  it,  and  was  determ."  .^^c 
to  mean  it  forever,  come  what  might. 

Like  a  selfish  girl  I  was  comforted,  and  did  not  asP 
mj'self  wh}'.  As  the  French  would  say,  "  all  thai 
there  is  of  most  beautiful"  in  the  way  of  sisterl}"  lovr 
was  in  Van's  heart  for  me,  and  I  thought,  with  her  tc 
help  me  climb  the  hill,  I  might  plod  on  pretty  comfort- 
abl}'.  Peihaps,  indeed,  this  was  the  very  way  we  had 
been  fore-ordained  to  go.  Had  n't  Van  said  so  a  hun- 
dred times? 

80  I  l)athed  m}'  e^'es,  and  we  went  down  to  suppet 
with  o'>'-  firms  about  each  other's  waists. 
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CHAPTER     XXXII. 

VAN'S  STORY. 
SHE    DARES    NOT    LISTEN. 

THERE  1^*fc.s  so  much  fresliness  in  Vic's  nature,  she 
hat!  such  sound  health  and  high  spirits,  that  she 
£Oon  rcbounde*:/  from  this  terrible  depression. 

"  I  couhl  make  a  moan  or  two,  Lamenting  over  lost 
da3S,"  said  she,  beginning  to  studj^  with  zeal,  "  but  I 
won't ;  it's  a  waste  of  time." 

I  admired  her  for  her  energj'  and  courage.  Here  had 
I  been  plodding  along  with  slow  and  even  steps,  while 
.she  had  dropped  far  behind  ;  but  now  she  would  not  be 
long  in  overtaking  me,  it  seemed.  Everj'thing  eke  was 
easier  "  to  make  up  "  than  music  ;  but  she  immediately 
doubled  her  practising-hours. 

"Don't  say  a  word.  Van  ;  it  won't  hurt  me  half  so 
much  to  work  hard  as  it  would  to  sit  down  and  cr}^  for 
■spilled  milk." 

I  think  she  was  right.  If  I  had  been  in  her  place  I 
should  have  had  a  long  debate  in  ni}'  own  mind  whether 
to  resume  our  Thursday  evening  suppers  at  the  Du 
Souchets' ;  but  Vic  decided  it  in  a  twinkling. 

"  I'll  go  and  brave  it  out,"  said  she,  with  a  quivering 
lip.     "  I  won't  shirk  one  bit  of  ni}^  discipline." 

I  was  glad  of  this,  for  we  had  already  stayed  away 
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a  month  under  one  pretext  or  another,  and  Dr.  Zelie  and 
Aunt  Fikira  were  complaining  l)itterly.  I  should  have 
been  ver}^  sorry  to  gi\e  up  those  social  evenings,  which 
were  the  brightest  spots  to  me  of  our  whole  life  at 
Palis. 

"  Let's  start  a  little  earlier  than  usual,"  said  I,  "  and 
call  on  Uncle  Paoli." 

He  had  been  suffering  from  a  bad  cold  ever  since  our 
trip  to  Fontainebleau.  Eemembcring  that  he  loved 
flowers,  I  A'cntured  to  bu}'  a  damask  rose,  which  I 
wrapped  from  the  chill  winter  air  in  several  thick- 
nesses of  paper. 

*'  I  hope  he  won't  scorn  it  as  he  did  the  tamarinds 
the  other  day,"  said  I. 

His  apartments  were  in  a  minor  hotel  in  Auteuil,  and 
as  we  walked  along  slowl}',  chatting  by  the  wa}',  we 
were  overtaken  by  Chun  and  Aunt  Filura.  Clum  liad 
a  small  pitcher  of  arrowroot  in  his  right  hand,  while 
liis  left  was  hidden  in  his  vest,  which  served  him  now 
as  a  sling. 

"  I  feel  a  good  deal  concerned  about  Mr.  Doggerty," 
said  dear  Aunt  Filura.  "  Ilis  rheumatism  has  grown 
upon  him  astonishingl}-  this  fall.  Did  3'ou  ever  think, 
C'lumbus,  that  he  may  be  feeling  the  effects  of  his  hair- 
dye?" 

"  I  can't  say  I  ever  did,  Aunt  Filly." 

"  Well,  he  has  d3'ed  his  hair  for  twent}'  3-ears  or 
more,  and  3-ou  know  sugar  of  lead  and  such  things  are 
rank  poisons  to  some  constitutions." 

*'Aunt  Fill3',  WI13-  in  tlie  world  didn't  3T)u  studv 
medicine?  You 'le  a  natural  pathologist,"  said  Cluni, 
gmiling  at  her  through  his  spectacles.     '*  But  supi^osc  I 
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run  on  ahead  and  prepare  Mr.  Daugliert}'  for  his  sur- 
l)rise  part^-  ?  " 

These  "  floors  "  in  Paris  look  so  much  alike,  with  light 
nioquette  carpets,  scarlet  coverings  on  tlie  furniture,  red 
curtains,  and  white  and  gilt  wood-work,  that  3'oa  would 
hardly  have  known  Uncle  Paoli's  floor  from  an}'  of  the 
others,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  little  tin  tea-kettle  and 
glazed  tea-pot,  which  alwaj's  sat  side  b}''  side  on  his 
stove.  This  time  he  was  steeping  sage,  and  the  odor 
filled  the  room. 

"  Don't  rise,  Mr.  Doggert}",  don't  rise,"  said  Aunt 
Filura,  distressed  b}'  his  haggard  appearance. 

He  was  l3ing  on  the  sofa,  with  his  boot-soles  aloft, 
but  scrambled  up,  and  offered  us  chairs  with  much 
ceremou}',  though  he  did  not  seem  ver}'  glad  to  see  us, 
and  was  so  cool  towards  me  especiall}'  that  I  dared  not 
present  the  rose. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  all  happened  to  think  of 
calling.  It  was  very  kind  of  3'ou  ;  but  if  I  'd  been 
dressed  up,  and  looked  respectable,  3'ou  would  n't  have 
come  nigh  me,  I  '11  venter  to  say." 

lie  did  loolc  rather  barbaric.  IT  is  hair  was  rough, 
and  probabl3'  had  not  been  d3'ed  ver3'  latel3',  for  like  a 
sable  cloud  it  had  a  silver  lining.  As  he  was  usuall3' 
ver3'  nice,  these  signs  of  neglect  showed  that  he  must 
be  feeling  poorl3\ 

"  Ain't  3'ou  a  little  conscience-smitten,  Vandeel}'',  to 
think  3  on  haven't  been  more  neighborly?"  wheezed 
he.  "  I  might  be  sick  and  die  here  all  alone,  and 
you'd  never  hear  of  it." 

"O,  Uncle  Paoli!"  I  began. 

"I've  got  an   outrageous  cold,  Vandeety,  and   3'ou 
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knew   it,  for  3'ou  was   here   onl3'  da}-    before    ^'ester- 
day." 

This  speech,  following  unintontionally  so  close  upon 
his  reproof  to  me,  set  us  all  laughing,  and  Uncle  Paoli 
had  the  grace  to  smile  faintly.  He  could  appreciate  a 
joke  as  well  as  any  one,  though  he  was  not  alwa3's  in 
the  humor. 

"  I  got  cold  a  Saturda}',  traipsing  off  into  that  piece 
of  woods  with  the  rest  of  3'ou,"  added  he,  puffing  for 
breath,  "  and  I  had  n't  an}'  business  going  to  meeting 
a  Sunda}',  but  I  went.  I  might  just  as  well  have  stayed 
at  home  and  read  m}'  Bible,  though,  for  Mr.  Brimble- 
come  has  lost  two  of  his  front  teeth  latel}',  and  I  can't 
make  out  half  he  sa3's." 

*' Likel}' 3'our  cold  affects  3'our  hearing  some,"  Aunt 
Filura  ventured  to  remark. 

"Oh,  no;  I  can  hear  pretty  near  as  well  as  ever  I 
could,  if  folks  onl3'  speak  plain.  But  I'm  out  of  con- 
ceit of  Mr.  Briml)lecome,  —  getting  up  and  reading  his 
poor  little  composition,  so  nobod3'  can  understand  it! 
It's  a  perfect  swindle." 

Evidentl3'  Uncle  Paoli  was  in  a  very  bad  humor.  He 
didn't  see  how  an3'bod3' could  lu-lp  getting  cold  in  such 
raw  weather  as  this, 

"If  you  've  paid  an3'  attention  to  the  seasons,  Fihny, 
you  must  have  noticed  that  we  have  amazing  cold 
winters  everywhere,  and  have  had  ever  since  tlie  eclipse 
of  '69." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  that  eclipse  can  affect  the  weather 
now,"  i-eturned  she,  setting  Uncle  Paoli's  little  soaj)- 
stone  under  the  tea-pot  to  stop  the  profuse  boiling  of 
the  sage. 
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'•You  don't  believe  it?  Well,  I've  seen  folks  that 
woult]  n't  own  the  moon  had  any  influence  on  the  growth 
of  vegetables,"  pulled  Uncle  Paoli.  "  But  I  must  sa}', 
Jlluiy,  I  did  n't  take  3'ou  for  one  of  those  kind.  WI13', 
you've  heard  tell  of  the  great  eclipse  of  180G  ?" 

"  Oh  3'es  ;  father  used  to  talk  about  it  frequently." 

"•  Well,  the  New  England  States  did  n't  get  thawed 
out  after  that  for  twent}'  3'ears,  Fihuy,  —  not  for  twent}^ 
3'ears.  And  now  3'ou  want  to  make  it  appear  that 
eclipses  have  n't  an3^  effect  upon  the  weather  !  " 

Aunt  Filura  had  the  discretion  to  make  no  repl3'. 
Clum  had  been  looking  at  Uncle  Paoli  witli  professional 
gravit3^  for  some  time,  and  now  came  forward  to  feel 
his  pulse.  He  was  ver3^  modest ;  but  he  was  beginning 
in  a  small  wa3'  to  practise  now  and  tlien  with  his  uncle. 
Ilenriette  said  the  most  he  did  was  to  polish  instru- 
ments, and  hold  ether  sponges  to  patients'  noses.  Per- 
haps that  was  partl3'  true  ;  but  Clum  had  too  much 
common-sense  to  despise  the  da3^  of  small  things. 
Whatever  the  first  steps  were,  he  would  take  them 
perseveringl3"  and  make  no  parade  about  it. 

*'  Oh  !  I  know  what  ails  me,"  said  Uncle  Paoli,  drawing: 
awa3'  his  hand  ;  "it's  the  hronichal  tubes  ;  but  I  never 
Avas  pestered  before  with  sucli  a  shortness  of  breath. 
I  wonder  whether  or  no  there  ain't  some  enlargement 
of  the  heart." 

'*  Would  3'OU  like  to  have  me  examine  and  see?" 
asked  C  lum,  rather  timidh'.  "  IIuUo  !  There  's  Uncle 
'Zeke  going  b3\     I  '11  hail  him." 

"  Don't  you  do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Daughertv,  nervousl3'  ;  but  he  spoke  too  late.  Chun, 
being  ver3'  quick-motioued,  bad  alread3^  done  the  deed 
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"  Well,  if  3'ou  will  3011  will,  and  I  don't  see  how  I 
cUn  help  m\'self,"  said  the  sick  man,  evidently'  well 
pleased,  as  Dr.  Zelie's  ear  was  laid  close  to  his  chest, 
'•  but  I  did  n't  send  for  30U  :  I  suppose  3'ou  understand 
that?" 

''Perfectly." 

Clum  gave  me  a  SI3'  look,  and  I  interpreted  it  that 
Uncle  Paoli  was  trying  to  guard  against  future  doctor's 
bills.     The  examination  was  ver3'  searching. 

"  Well,  3'ou  seem  to  find  mischief.  Doctor.  Now  tell 
me,  without  flatter3-,  is  there  an3-lhing  to  pa3'  Avith  m3' 
heart?" 

"  No,  the  heart  merely-  suffers  through  S3'mpathy." 

*'  S3-mpath3'  ?  I  can  't  believe  that,  it 's  so  contrar3'  to 
his  nature,"  whispered  Yic. 

Clum  wheeled  about,  and  smiled  behind  Mr.  Daugh- 
erty's  back. 

"  Well,  if  it  ain't  m3'  heart,  what  then?  Out  with  it, 
and  don't  put  an3'  new-fangled  names  to  it." 

"  Silent  pleuris3',"  replied  Dr.  Zelie,  witli  a  face  that 
told  nothing  more. 

''Well,  that's  new-fangled  enough,  —  first  I  ever 
lieard  of  it  ;  but  then  pleurisv  ain't  considered  a  dan- 
gerous complaint  as  I  know  of." 

*'  Not  generally-. " 

"  Oh,  well,  I  did  n't  expect  you'd  think  I  was  much 
sick  ;  but  I  guess  I  know  how  pressed  I  am  for  breath, 
<uid  all  the  talk  in  the  world  won't  convince  \\w  I  nin't 
a  suffering  creeter." 

'•  On  the  contrar3-,  1  am  convinced  that  30U  do  sutler 
extremeh',  l)ut  with  your  permission  I  hope  to  relieve 
you  a  little." 
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"  Water  on  the  chest,"  exphiined  Aunt  Fihira  to  ns 
girls  in  an  under-tone.  "  INIr.  Doggerty,"  said  she,' 
drawing  near  the  poor  okl  man  for  the  fii-st  time,  —  she 
was  ver}'  sh}'  of  him  Latch',  —  "  had  n't  3'ou  better  move 
a\Ya3'  from  that  window?  The  casing  don't  fit  snug, 
and  3'oa  ma}'  add  to  3'our  cold." 

"  Never  saw  a  French  winder  that  did  fit  snug," 
assented  Uncle  Paoli,  shoving  his  chair  across  the 
carpet.  "Seems  as  if  an}' joiner  with  common-sense 
might  know  better  than  to  set  'em  on  hinges." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  this  rose,  sir?"  said  I,  putting 
it  in  his  hand. 

Instantl}'  the  frown  smoothed    awa}'  from  his  fore- 
head ;  he  raised  the  rose  to  his  hot  lips  and  kissed  it. 
What  chord  did  it  touch  in  his  poor  old  heart?     D' '' 
3'ou  ever  think  that  the  odor  of  a  rose,  more  than  tt 
of  most  flowers,  recalls  sweet  memories?     How  can 
object  just  born  carr}'  in   its  bosom   a  suggestion  < 
scenes  that  passed  away  3'ears   and  years  ago?     \ 
it  sure!}'  does,  and  that  is  wh}'  we  love  the  rose. 

"  Come  here  and  kiss  me,  Vandeel}-,"  said  Uncle 
Paoli,  in  a  changed  tone.  "  You  do  have  some  feeling 
for  old  folks  after  all." 

"  Girls,  we  will  go  now,"  said  Aunt  Filura,  obej'ing 
a  look  from  "  'Zekiel "  ;  and  we  went  away,  leaving  the 
two  doctors  with  Uncle  Paoli. 

We  tasked  Dr.  Zelie  at  tea-time  if  there  was  anj'thing 
alarming  in  the  case. 

"  Not  immediately,"  he  replied. 

"  Wh}'  are  3'ou  looking  so  serious?"  said  he,  coming 
up  to  mc  after  we  had  all  adjourned  to  the  parlor,  and 
I  was  sitting  in  m}'  corner  holding  Agrippa. 
21 
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"  Oh,  I  was  thinking  of  Uncle  Faoli  sick  here  among 
strangers." 

"  Well,  would  he  be  an}'  better  off  in  America?  " 

"  That 's  the  vcr}'  forlornness  of  it,  Dr.  Zolie.  I 
rcall}'  don't  suppose  he  would.  He  has  '  no  near  kin,' 
he  says,  but  his  sister  Soff}'  and  his  nephew  Lucius. 
I've  often  wanted  to  tell  him  v^q  would  all  love  him  if 
he  would  onl}'  let  us  ;  but  you  know  he  insists  upon  it 
that  we  don't  and  can't." 

"That's  true;  and  he  realh'  causes  us  to  feel  an 
aversion,  mereh'  b}'  foreboding  it  so  much.  It's 
dangerous  to  be  too  sensitive  and  exacting,  Evangeline  ; 
it  reminds  people  to  dislike  us  when  otherwise  the}' 
wouldn't  have  thought  of  it." 

"  I  know  it.  And  here  's  Uncle  Paoli  as  rich  as  need 
be,  but  feeling  too  poor  to  call  in  a  physician  ;  is  n't  it 
pitiful?" 

"Yes,  especially  wlien  you  consider  that  his  nephew 
is  spending  money  like  water." 

"  Dr.  Zelie,  I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I've  noticed 
that  you  always  curl  your  lip  when  you  speak  of  Lucius 
Ulmer.  I  've  really  fancied  there  might  have  been 
some  troul)le  between  him  and  Clum." 

"  There  was,  a  serious  one  ;  and  if  my  boy  wasn't  a 
gentleman  he  never  would  speak  to  the  contemptible 
fellow.  It  has  been  a  surprising  thing  to  see  the  cooU 
ness  with  wliich  Mr.  Ulmer  has  visited  at  this  house, 
considering  all  the  circumstances." 

"  Nothing  that  he  does  will  ever  surprise  me,  Dr. 
Zelie,  since  the  way  he  acted  at  Heidelberg.  Indeed, 
J  'm  almost  afraid  sometimes  that  Vic  isn't  free  from 
him  yet." 
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Dr.  Zelie's  next  remark  was  quite  wide  of  the 
subject. 

"  Agrippa,"  said  he,  leaning  forward  and  stroking  the 
kitten,  '•  is  it  pleasant  to  see  Evangeline  back  in  lier 
corner  or  not?     If  it  is,  30U  may  purr." 

Whereupon  Agrippa  purred  loudl}'. 

"  Wh}',  'Zekicl,"  said  Aunt  Filura,  roused  from  her 
book  b}'  our  laughing,  "  I  don't  know  when  I  've  seen 
you  sit  down  so  long  in  the  parlor  before.  It  seems 
like  old  times,  and  I  can't  help  hoping  but  what  we 
shall  have  as  social  evenings  as  we  had  last  winter." 

"  Suppose  Ave  have  a  Shakespeare  Club?"  suggested 
Dr.  Zelie.     "  IIow  would  3'ou  like  it,  Evangeline?" 

"Oh,  capital!" 

But  I  thought  to  m3-self  for  that  we  should  need 
Clum  ;  and  were  we  likely  to  have  him  ?  He  had  gone 
awa}'  to-night  directl}-  after  supper,  and  the  three  girls 
were  managing  a  quartette  with  the  aid  of  Etienne. 

"  Hark  !  there 's  somebod}^  in  the  hall,"  said  Dr.  Zelie. 
''  I  don't  believe  30U  want  to  be  bored  by  compau}', 
Evangeline,  an}'  more  than  I  do.  Come  into  the  library 
with  me,  and  I  '11  show  3'ou  some  new  illustrations  of 
Shakespeare." 

The  librar}'  had  had  no  fire  in  it,  but  was  tolerabl3' 
heated  from  tlie  parlor,  as  the  door  had  l)een  standing 
open  all  da3'.  I  was  glad  enough  we  had  escaped  when 
I  heard  the  voices  of  the  visitors,  —  M.  Lenoir  and  Mr. 
Theobold.  I  pitied  Vic,  but  her  pride  would  take  her 
tlu-ough  an3'tliing. 

"Well,  3'ou've  brought  the  kitten,"  said  Dr.  Zelie, 
smiling,  as  he  lighted  the  Roman  lamp  and  reached 
down  some  elegant  new  volumes  of  Shakespeare. 
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The  engravings  were  fine,  I  am  sure ;  but  after  the 
first  one  we  forgot  to  turn  the  leaves,  for  we  fell  to 
talkhig  and  listening  to  the  music  that  surged  in  through 
the  open  door. 

"  Mr.  Theobold  and  Ilenriette  sing  well  together," 
said  Dr.  Zelie. 

'"  I  was  thinking  of  that." 

"  Has  it  occurred  to  you  latel}'  that  Mr.  Theobold  is 
haviuir  rather  a  more  comfortable  winter  than  migjht 
have  been  anticipated?" 

"  I  hope  he  is." 

"  Such  wounds  as  his  don't  amount  to  much,  3'ou  see, 
Kvangeline.  You've  heard,  have  n't  3011,  that  love  is 
jiothino-  but  a  fioment  of  the  brain  ?  " 

I  stooped  to  pick  up  a  thread  which  was  hing  on  tlie 
floor  in  the  form  of  a  "  Z." 

'•I  asked  you  a  question,  Evangeline." 

"Did  3^ou?  I  thought  3'ou  were  merel}'  expressing 
an  opniion." 

•  Oh,  no  ;  I  wanted  your  opinion." 

"  A  figment  of  tlie  brain  !  "  repeated  I,  thinking  how 
dreadful  it  was  for  a  3'oung  man  to  l)e  so  cynical. 
"  Wli}',  3'ou  might  call  the  mistakes  figments  ;  but  vou 
wouldn't  sa3'  it  of  the  real  thing,  Dr.  Zelie?" 

"But  how  nnicli  better  is  tlie  real  thing?  Isn't  a 
man  more  or  less  under  a  glamour  the  moment  lie  al- 
lows himself  to  fall  in  hnc?  You  know  it  involves  his 
regarding  one  woman  as  the  dearest  and  best  iu  the 
world.  Isn't  that  a  delusion  to  begin  with,  Evange- 
line?" 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Dr.  Zelie.  The  dearest  and  best 
for  hh)x  is  all  lie  means." 
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'•  Oh  !  that's  the  way  3011  explain  it.  Well,  that  has 
a  more  sensible  sound  really,"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  which  made  me  ashamed  of  the  warmth 
into  which  I  had  been  betraj-ed.  Should  I  never  learn 
to  distinguish  between  his  sense  and  his  nonsense? 

"  So  3'ou  think  there  is  method  in  this  sort  of  mad- 
ness after  all,  Evangeline,  and  it  amounts  on  the  whole 
to  prett}'  good  reason?  That  was  what  I  wanted  to 
Iind  out." 

'•  I  suppose  I  think  very  niucli  as  other  people  do," 
said  I,  a  little  embarrassed  b}'  this  cross-questioning, 
lie  was  alwa3's  trying  to  draw  me  out,  as  if  he  reall}' 
cared  for  mj'  opinions,  —  a  very  subtle  flatter}'  for  a 
3'oung  girl  like  me,  who  was  not  supposed  b}'  people  in 
general  to  have  an}'  opinions  worth  considering ;  but 
to-night  he  seemed  to  be  holding  me  under  mental 
thumb-screws.     What  was  coming  next? 

"  There  's  a  bit  of  news  in  3'esterday's  paper  I  'd  like 
to  show  3'ou,"  said  he,  taking  a  cop3'  of  the  "  Figaro  " 
from  his  desk,  and  putting  it  in  m3'  hands. 

The  item  he  indicated  was  the  marriage  of  Alphonse 
Lambert  and  Fran^oise,  onl3'  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Morazain. 

"  Then  that 's  over,"  said  I,  as  he  stood  watching 
me  with  his  arms  folded 

'•  Yes,  over.  So  far  as  I  'm  concerned,  3'ou  see, 
Felicite  is  'dust  and  ashes,  dead  and  done  with,' "  said 
Dr.  Zelie,  taking  the  paper  from  m3'  hands,  and  la3'ing 
it  back  on  his  desk  with  an  air  of  dismissing  the  subject 
forever. 

"  Do  3'ou  want  to  go  back  to  the  parlor?" 

''No." 
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"  I  'in  ghid  to  keep  3'oii  a  while,  for  I  want  to  talk  a 
little  more  ;  but  I  'in  afraid  you  're  not  quite  warm," 
said  Dr.  Zelie  ;  and  not  waiting  for  a  repl}'  he  went  into 
tlie  entry  and  returned  with  a  shawl,  which  he  pinned 
carefull}"  about  my  shonlders. 

"There,  isn't  that  better?" 

"  Thank  you  ;  and  3'ou  've  happened  to  bring  m^'  own 
shawl." 

"  Happened?  Don't  3on  snppose  I  know  intuitively 
what  belongs  to  3'ou  ?  " 

'•Vic's  shawl  and  mine  are  exactly  alike." 

"  Yes  ;  but  3'OU  fasten  yours  with  two  black  pins 
linked  together,  and  she  fastens  hers  with  a  silver 
arrow." 

"  How  observing  3'oa  are  !  " 

"  That  does  n't  follow.  I  could  n't  tell,  to  save  my 
life,  what  sort  of  shawl-pin  Henriette  wears." 

"  That 's  odd." 

*'  Is  it?  For  nw  part,  I  regard  pins  as  trivial  things, 
Evana^eline.  1  don't  believe  I  shonld  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  this  one,"  said  he,  touching  it  as  he  leaned 
over  me,  "  if  it  belonged  to  an3'  other  person  on  earth." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  I,  at  a  loss  for  words.  And  then  to  fill 
the  long  pause,  I  added  "  Ah  !  " 

This  was  not  brilliant ;  but  his  last  remark  had  not 
been  ver3'  brilliant  either. 

"  Evangeline!" 

"  Well,  sir  !  " 

"  I  wish  30U  would  look  u[)  and  let  me  see  if  you 
took  in  tlie  force  of  what  I  said." 

I  turned  m3'  head  SI0WI3',  and  tried  to  meet  his  e3'es 
with  a  smile. 
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'^  I  believe  it  was  shawl-pins,  sir." 

But  he  had  forgotten  all  about  that,  and  was  in  no 
mood  for  trifling.  As  I  looked  at  his  face  a  mask 
seemed  to  fall  from  it  and  reveal  something  very  beau- 
tiful,—  I  scarcel}'  knew  what,  but  something  I  had  not 
dreamed  was  there  before.  I  droj^ped  my  ej^es  sud- 
denly-, trembling  all  over. 

"  Evangeline,"  said  he,  taking  my  hand  and  bending 
towards  me,  "  the  idea  must  have  occurred  to  3'ou  —  " 

"O  Dr.  Zelie,  don't,  don't!"  I  stammered  forth, 
remembering  Vic  in  that  moment,  and  ni}-  promise  to 
her.  AVhat  was  this  new  and  Avonderful  happiness 
which  was  trying  to  thrust  itself  between  us  twin- 
sisters?  I  would  have  none  of  it !  I  rose,  determined 
to  shut  it  out  with  bolt  and  bar. 

'^  M}^  precious  girl,  did  I  frighten  you?  I  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  understand  my  feeling  for  3'Ou  ;  I  onl^^  —  " 

'*  Please  don't  say  another  word.  Dr.  Zelie  ;  I  can't 
bear  it,"  said  I,  motioning  liim  awaj'  with  both  hands. 

My  vehemence  surprised  him  ;  he  was  not  prepared 
for  it.  I  could  see  the  color  go  out  of  his  cheeks  and 
the  light  out  of  his  e^-es.  It  moved  me  so  I  dared  not 
look  again,  dared  not  have  him  speak  to  me. 

"•Oh,  won't  you  go  away  and  leave  me?"  I  en- 
treated.    "  Please  go  awa}-." 

"  Do  3'OU  reall}'  mean  it,  Evangeline?"  said  he,  his 
voice  trembling. 

I  nodded  without  raising  my  eyes.  In  another  mo- 
ment I  was  alone.  How  long  I  sat  in  the  library  I 
don't  know,  or  what  I  thought,  for  ni}'  brain  was  in  a 
;'^|;  whirl.  After  a  while  Etienne  put  in  his  head  to  see  if  I 
'^    was  there,  and  Vic  came  and  asked  if  I  had  been  asleep. 
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Then,  as  Clum  did  not  return,  Dr.  Zelie  escorted  us 
home.  Vic  talked  all  the  way.  IIow  thankful  I  was  for 
that  brisk  tongue  of  hers  ! 

But  when  we  reached  Madame  Re3''s,  and  she  danced 
in  at  the  door,  a  little  in  advance  of  me,  Dr.  Zelie  drew 
me  back  a  moment,  saying,  *'  I  must  ask  one  question, 
Evangeline,  —  just  one.  When  you  rebuffed  me  so  this 
evening,  was  it  because  of  an}'  sudden  repulsion,  an}* 
feeling  of  —  of  —  dislike  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  cried  I,  crushing  his  hand,  and  then 
thrusting  it  away  from  me  and  running  iifter  Vic. 

I  was  glad  and  thankful  I  had  been  allowed  to  say 
that  one  thing,  and  not  have  Dr.  Zelie  suffer  from  a 
wrong  impression  ;  but  as  for  consequences,  or  whether 
there  would  be  any  consequences,  I  never  stopped  to 
think. 


i 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

VIC'S  STORY. 

"negatives  tkeserved." 

I  VIC,  knew  nothing  of  this,  mind  3-011 ;  onl}^  it  did 
,  strike  me  at  times  that  Van  seemed  a  little  absent- 
minded. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  I,  one  da}-,  as  she 
stood  dreamily  before  the  glass,  fastening  on  her  hat 
with  two  hair-pins. 

"  Oh,  didn't  I  tell  you?  Why,  to  see  Uncle  Paoli. 
And,  Vic,  he  complained  yesterda}^  that  you  neglect 
him.     I  forgot  to  tell  you." 

"Did  he?  When  I  called  the  day  before  he  was 
'  out  of  conceit '  with  me,  I  had  so  little  gumption  about 
sickness." 

"  And  he  sa3-s,  '  Vandeely  here  has  n't  much  of  any,'  " 
quoted  Van,  laughing ;  "  '  she  's  no  great  of  a  nurse.' 
Still,  if  I  sta}-^  away  from  him,  he  's  hurt." 

"  Well,  and  he  's  hurt  with  me  either  way,  whether  I 
go  or  don't  go."  » 

But  I  got  down  ni}-  cloak.  The  chances  were  that 
he  'd  be  less  injured  if  I  went,  and  I  was  honestl}^  tr}-- 
ing,  in  these  latter  days,  to  walk  in  the  wa}-  of  m}' 
dut}'.  You  '11  see  where  it  led  me,  —  straight  into  a 
hornets'  nest. 

Talk  of  warnings  !    Wh}'  could  n't  I  have  had  one  as 
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we  stood  so  unsnspcctinglj'  at  Uncle  Paoli's  threshold, 
awaiting  his  gruff  "Entrez"?  For  who  should  open 
the  door  in  answer  to  our  knock,  —  who,  of  all  persons 
in  la  belle  France^  but  Lucius  Ulnier  ! 

Oh,  how  I  longed  then  for  the  Danish  boy's  whistle  that 
takes  j-ou  where  30U  want  to  go !  I  doubt  though 
whether  I  should  have  had  breath  enouo-h  to  blow  it. 
Van  said  afterwards  that  Mr.  Ulmer  himself  looked 
confused.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  The  moment  I 
caught  the  glimmer  of  his  sandy  beard  I  dropped  my 
e3'es.  I  remember  shaking  something,  —  it  may  have 
been  his  hand,  —  and  then  running  b}'  him  to  Uncle 
Paoli's  eas3'-chair  and  hitting  the  rocker. 

"  Wh}'  will  3'ou  smash  so,  Lucius?"  said  he  fretfull}', 
roused  from  a  nap.  "Oh,  its  Victor}',  is  it?  Wh}', 
what  set  3'ou  out  to  come  ?  " 

"  How  are  3'ou  to-day,  Uncle  Paoli?  " 

"  Miserable  ;  I  've  been  terrible  miserable  for  a  week 
back,  but  3'ou  have  n't  been  a-nigli  me  to  inquire." 

"  Oh,  3'es,  da3'  before  3'esterda3' ;  don't  you  remem- 
ber?" 

"  You  miglit  as  well  out  with  the  truth,"  said  he, 
wilfulh'  deaf.  "  You  don't  care  a  sixpence  for  me,  I 
ain't  ga3'^  and  livel3^  enough  for  3^ou ;  but  let  me  have 
3'oung  compan3'  and  3'ou're  Avilling  enough  to  call." 

I  '11  be  just  to  Uncle  Paoli,  and  sa3'  I  'm  sure  he 
had  n't  the  faintest  idea  of  twitting  rae  to  m3'  face  of 
thrusting  m3self  upon  his  nephew's  attentions  ;  3et  for 
all  that,  I  couldn't  help  blushing  like  a  sumach  in 
October. 

"  Well,  well,  sit  down,"  he  went  on,  with  tard}-  liospi- 
talit3'.     "  I  'm  glad  to  see  3'Ou,  and  you  too,  little  X'^ii-' 
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cleely.  I  've  no  right  to  complain  of  you,  when  kin  sq 
nnich  nearer  use  me  so,  leaving  me  walled  up  here 
before  I'm  dead,  and  cantering  oft'  round  the  country 
for  no  earthly  object  but  to  spend  money." 

"I  wasn't  aware  of  your  condition,  Uncle,  you 
forget  that,"  said  Mr.  Ulmer,  laboriously  respectful, 
though  his  face  flamed.  "The  moment  I  got  word  of 
yourlllness  I  came.    If  you  wanted  me  before  you  had 

only  to  write." 

"  Only  to  write  !  Maybe  you  '11  find  out  for  yourself 
some  time  that  an  invaleed  don't  feel  like  writing.  But 
you  might  have  mistrusted  I  was  coming  down  when 
you  were  here  last,  Lucius.  It  was  unforeseen  of  you 
going  oft-  as  you  did.  After  you  said,  too,  the  first  day 
you  came,  that  you  should  stay  in  Paris  a  spell." 

Mr.  Ulmer  looked  painfully  embarrassed,  and  I  sat 
on  thorns,  knowing  very  well  I  had  been  the  means  of 
his  leaving  the  city.  Of  course  he  had  given  up  al^ 
thoughts  of  me  long  ago,  but  it  was  too  bad  for  him  to 
be  reminded  in  this  way  that  I  had  rejected  him.  Cer- 
tainly I  ought  to  make  him  feel  as  comfortable  as 
I  could,  it  was  my  bounden  duty  ;  so  with  a  mighty 
eft"ort  I  broke  the  pause  by  addressing  to  him  some  edify- 
ing remarks  about  the  weather.  In  the  midst  of  them 
Clum  walked  in.  He  called  twice  a  day  to  feel  Uncle 
Paoli's  pulse,  measure  out  his  powders,  and  carry  a 
report  to  Dr.  Zelie,  who  had   the  general  oversight. 

I  presumed  Mr.  Ulmer  and  Clum  had  met  in  the 
morning,  for  they  didn't  shake  hands,  but  just  ex- 
changed the  coolest  of  bows.  Evidently  they  were  no 
nearer  liking  each  other  than  they  had  been,  but  I  was  as 
far  as  ever  from  understanding  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
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Then  Cliim  came  over  to  me,  greeting  me  with  the 
most  ceremonious  politeness,  but  reserving  his  smiles 
for  ni}'  more  deserving  sister  on  the  cushion  at  Uncle 
Paoli's  feet. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Columbus,"  said  Mr.  Daughert^', 
reproachfull}'.  "Your  uncle  couldn't  come,  I  s'pose? 
I  wanted  to  see  him  about  ni}-  circulations.  I've  no 
feeling  in  ni}-  fingers.  WI13',  I've  no  more  control 
over  'em  than  3  ou  have." 

Clum  listened  patientl}-  to  a  chapter  of  ailments,  at 
the  close  drawing  out  a  stethoscope,  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  the  patient's  lungs  ;  but  Mr.  Daugherty  would 
not  have  it. 

'  Your  uncle  '11  attend  to  that,  boy,"  said  he,  waving 
awa}'  the  instrument  pcrcmptoril}'.  "  Don't  pester  me. 
I'm  as  hoarse  now  as  a  fife-major,  talking  so  much." 

*'Very  well,  do  as  you  like  about  it,"  said  Clum, 
rising,  with  a  look  of  chagrin.  "  I  must  be  off".  I'll 
send  Uncle  'Zeke  round  in  the  morning." 

"So  do,"  cried  Uncle  Paoli,  with  unfiattcring  energy  ; 
adding,  before  Clum  was  half-wa3'-down  stairs,  that  he 
"  did  n't  want  a  young  doctor  '  tinkering  over  him.'  " 

"And  now,  Vandeel}',"  said  he  in  a  wheedling  tone, 
stroking  her  curls  with  his  poor  trembling  old  fingers, 
^'  would  n't  you  just  as  lief  tr}'  your  luck  at  my  head? 
It  aches  masterl}'.  Lucius,  drop  that  curtain,  will  30U, 
und  wheel  up  the  lounge?  I'll  camp  down,  and  if  so 
be  the  pain  goes  oil'  1  ma}'  catch  a  nnj),  —  if  it 's  still, 
that  is.  You  and  Victory  better  step  into  the  other 
room." 

Van  looked  read}'  to  sink,  for  the  dear  child  has  a 
heart,  and  she  saw  what  an  awkward  arrangement  that 
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was  for  Mr.  Uliner  and  m3'self;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it :  Uncle  Paoli  was  feeble  and  suffering,  and  his 
whims  must  be  gratified. 

"  Put  that  little  machine  on  the  shelf,  Lucius,  before 
you  go,"  continued  he  from  the  lounge,  pointing  to  the 
stethoscope  Clum  had  forgotten.  "It'll  get  knocked 
off  the  table.  There,  now  throw  the  shawl  over  me ; 
that'll  do." 

Mr.  Ulmer  held  the  door  open  for  me,  and  I  passed 
into  the  reception-room  in  advance  of  him,  frightened 
out  of  my  seven  senses,  I  think  I  pitied  him  more 
than  I  did  m3'self,  till,  glancing  at  him  as  we  both  sat 
down,  it  struck  me  that  he  did  n't  look  as  uncomfort- 
able as  the  circumstances  warranted  ;  you  might  almost 
have  fancied  he  was  enjo3ing  the  occasion. 

"  AYell,  I  envy  you  j^our  self-possession,"  thought  I, 
pulling  threads  of  silk  from  the  fringe  of  m}^  dress, 
while  he  discoursed  volubl}^  about  Morris  L3^nde's 
studio,  at  Rome,  which  had  been  his  dail3^  resort ; 
about  Uncle  Paoli's  illness,  and  his  own  interrupted 
visit  at  Rome.     But  presentl3'  he  paused  deliberatel3\ 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  ill,"  said  I. 

Of  all  the  hundred  thousand  words  in  the  English 
language,  positivel3^  those  six  were  the  onl3^  ones  I 
could  la3'  hold  of. 

Mr.  Ulmer  let  the  poor  little  sentence  go.  "  I  met 
Mr.  Theobold  last  night,  Victoria.  I  had  some  con- 
versation with  him,  and  he  told  me  something  I  was 
surprised  to  hear." 

"  Ah?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  said  I  was  laboring  under  a  delusion  :  he 
was  not  engaged  to  3^ou." 
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"  Well,  did  anybody  ever  sa}-  he  was?  " 

For  pity's  sake,  what  next? 

*'No;  but  I  should  be  a  dolt,  Victoria,  not  to  sns^ 
pec;t  there  had  been  a  flirtation  between  you.  How 
else  could  I  account  for  your  fickleness  towards  me  ?  I 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  you  refused  to  see  me,  —  me, 
your  acknowledged  lover!  I  afterwards  learned  you 
were  receiving  daily  visits  from  Mr.  Theobold  at  that 
very  time.  Later,  I  followed  you  to  Paris  ;  Mr.  Theo- 
bold had  preceded  me.  You  treated  me  as  coldly  as 
before.  Naturally  I  inferred  you  had  transferred  your 
aJfcctions  to  him  ;  but  on  being  summoned  here  by 
Uncle  Paoli,  I  find  the  bubble  burst.  Everything  is 
over  between  you  and  Mr.  Theobold." 

''  We  never  were  engaged,  but  I  '11  own  I  flirted 
with  him  shamefully.  O  Mr.  Ulmer,  I  've  been  a  reck- 
less, cruel  girl !  I  'm  ashamed  to  look  either  of  you 
in  the  face." 

Mr.  Ulmer  paced  the  floor  excitedly. 

"Then  it  was  but  a  passing  fancy,  Victoria;  one 
3'ou  've  outlived,  one  —  " 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  about  it,  — don't  talk  about  me,  any 
way!  it  isn't  worth  while,"  said  I,  starting  up  in 
alarm.  ''  By  the  way,  speaking  of  Mr.  Theobold,  he's 
quite  attentive  to  Henriette  Du  Suuchet ;  she  is  a 
bewitching  girl,  — don't  you  think  so?— and  extremely 
pretty;  and  she's  getting  to  be  very  fond  of  Aunt 
Fihu-a.  I'm  so  glad,  for  Miss  Wix'is  such  a  noble 
woman,  isn't  she?  " 

*'  Your  conduct  has  disturbed  me  greatly,  I  won't 
deny  that,"  continued  Mr.  Ulmer,  relentlessly,  exactly 
as  if  I  had  not  spoken  ;  "  but  1  can  be  magnanimous. 
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I  am  read}'  and  willing  to  forgive  this  A^agary  of  yours, 
and  renew  our  engagement,  Victoria." 

"  Nobody  asked  you  to,  sir,  she  said,"  was  on  ray 
lips  ;  but  how  could  I  be  saucy  while  he  stood  ther© 
beaming  down  on  me  like  disinterested  benevolence 
personified?     Really,  it  was  getting  too  absurd. 

"  Did  you  understand  me,  Victoria?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  U  Imer :  it's  you  that  won't  under- 
stand. I  thought  that  was  all  settled  long  ago,  —  once 
in  Germany  and  once  in  France.  I  thought  I  'd  made 
it  plain  that  we  never  could  be  anything  nearer  than 
friends.  Mr.  Theobold  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  case  an}'  more  than  your  Uncle  Paoli." 

"  He  had  not?  Then  who,  in  the  name  of  reason, 
has  come  between  us  ?  "  said  he,  angril}'. 

"  No  one,  oh,  no  one,  Mr.  Ulmer  !  it 's  only  that  —  " 

"  Somebody  has  been  setting  you  against  me,  then. 
Ah !  you  can't  deny  it.  It  is  Columbus  Du  Souchet ! 
What  has  that  wretch  been  telling  you  of  me,  Victoria  ? 
Answer  me,  I  —  " 

But  here  Clum  walked  right  in. 

"  I  left  my  stethoscope  —  "  he  began,  but  stopped 
confused  as  he  saw  our  excited  faces. 

Mr.  Ulmer  turned  upon  him  with  blazing  e3^es. 
*'  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  prejudicing  this  girl 
asrainst  me?  What  has  she  to  do  with  our  private 
quarrels?     You  're  a  base,  contemptible  puppy,  sir  !  " 

"  Lucius  Ulmer  !  'J'his  from  you?"  exclaimed  Clum, 
pale  with  anger. 

*'  Yes,  sir,  and  I  '11  repeat  it,  sir.  You  're  a  low-lived, 
sneaking  cur  to  step  in  between  me  and  this  young 
girl,  and  poison  her  ears  b}^  whining  about  my  — " 
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"Take  care,  fellow!"  retorted  Clum,  with  fierce 
iron}'.  "If  her  ears  are  poisoned  *t  will  be  by  3'our~ 
self,  and  I  advise  you  to  collect  3-our  senses  before  3-on 
let  ont  that  story  !  I  've  never  soiled  my  li[)s  with  it, 
and  I  never  want  to." 

"  I  —  I  —  misapprehended  —  "  said  Mr.  Ulmer,  sud- 
denly cringing. 

"  Though  I  can't  sa^',"  added  Clum,  coming  over  and 
standing  beside  me  with  a  protecting  air,  which  1 
blessed  him  for  in  ni}'  heart,  —  "I  can't  say,  if  I  had 
had  warning  of  3'our  intentions  towards  this  3'oung  lad3', 
I  miaht  n't  have  told  her  certain  fiicts  I  should  have 
■wished  a  sister  of  mine  told  in  such  a  case  ;  but  I 
had  n't  the  most  distant  idea  of  3'our  aspiring  to  Vic- 
toria Asbur3^ ! " 

An3diod3'  but  Mr.  Ulmer  would  have  stopped  then  or 
ordered  "  coffee  and  pistols  for  two "  ;  but  he  began 
again  just  where  he  had  left  otf  before  his  attack  on 
Clum. 

"  But,  3'ou  see,  Victoria's  conduct  is  perfectl3'  incom- 
prehensible. Here  we  had  been  engaged  for  months, 
and  meanwhile  she  had  written  me  scores. of  affectionate 
letters!" 

"Oh,  don't !  "  sobbed  I,  completel3'  overwhelmed. 

"Never  mind  him,  Vic,"  said  Clum,  patting  m3' 
head  i)aternall3'. 

"  Which  I  've  got  and  can  show  j'ou,  sir,"  resumed 
the  perennial  torment.  "  Well,  and  what  does  she  do 
all  at  once  but  protest  she  doesn't  care  enough  for  me, 
which  is  —  " 

"  Then,  for  Jove's  sake,  wh3'  don't  vou  let  her  alone  ?  " 
cried  Clum,  with  a  movement  as  if  he  were  about  to 
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double  Ills  fists.  "  If  a  girl  sa^'S  fairly  and  squarely 
she  doesn't  care  for  a  man,  the  only  decent  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  walk  otf." 

"  But  I  know  better.    There  *s  some  other  reason  \^ 
licr  freak.     WI13',  I  '11  answer  for  her  affection  !  " 

AV^ould  he?  Well,  so  would  I,  if  I  died  for  it.  1 
luid  n't  meant  to  humiliate  him  an}'  more  than  necessary 
l)efore  Clum,  but  I  could  n't  stand  this  a  mhiute  loug>er. 

"  I  *m  not  fond  of  you,  Mr.  Ulmer,  and  never  was," 
cried  I,  desperately,  "  and  3'ou  've  no  right  to  sa}-  it, 
when  I  have  to  pray  hard  not  to  hate  3'ou  !  " 

Mr.  Ulmer  gazed  at  me  for  once  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment. 

"There,  3'ou  have  her  word  for  it,  and  I'm  here  to 
witness  it,"  said  Clum,  gentl}'  reseating  me ;  for  I  had 
risen,  and  was  trembling  violentl3'.  "  And  now,  Ulmer, 
if  you  have  a  spark  of  manline;3S  in  3"Ou,  3'ou  '11  stop 
tormenting  this  poor  girl." 

.  Mr.  Ulmer  turned  his  back  on  him.  "  I  don't  know 
what  Du  Souchet's  motives  are  for  taking  such  an  active 
part  in  this  affair  ;  I  scorn  his  interference.  But  listen, 
Victoria  Asbur3'.J  You  have  now  said  words  to  me 
which  I  nev^can  forgive  —  never!''  repeated  he,  in  a 
loft3'  rage.  "  1  ou  will  learn  to  your  cost  that  Lucius 
Ulmer  cannot  bear  insult  added  to  injury  !  From  this 
moment  3'on  will  consider  me  released  from  an}^  further 
obligation  to  you.  I  never  could  marr3'  a  girl  who 
would  demean  herself  to  sa3'  before  a  third  person  s!,e 
had  to  l)ra3'  not  to  hate  me  !  " 

Thereupon  he  bowed  to  me,  as  an  elm-tree  might  bow 
to  a  miserable  little  toad  beneath  it,  and  walked  out  of 
the  house. 

22 
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"  I  congratulate  you,  Vic,  on  being  finally  rid  of  that 
intolerable  prig,"  said  Chun,  with  a  warm-hearted  shake 
of  the  hand,  as  the  door  closed.  "  He  has  pu*'  his  own 
seal  to  the  quitclaim  deed,  and  now  he  can't  trcnble  3'ou 
again." 

"  But  what  should  I  liave  done  without  3'ou  to  help 
me?  It  was  saintly  good  in  you  to  take  \x\y  par.\"  said 
I  gratefull}',  rejoicing  most  of  all  that  Clum  vas  mj 
friend  again. 

*'  Oh,  that's  nothing  ;  I  always  SA'mpathize  with  the 
victimized,"  returned  he,  freezing  immediately. 

Alas !  I  could  n't  help  seeing  he  did  n't  approve  of 
me  an}'  more  than  before  ;  he  had  stood  up  for  me  out 
of  pure  chivahy,  just  as  he  would  have  done  for  Julie 
»Papeneau,  if  she  had  been  alive  and  needed  it. 

"What  was  all  the  noise  about?"  asked  Van,  coming 
out  of  Uncle  Paoli's  room  after  soothing  him  to  sleep. 

"  Mr.  Ulmer  won't  have  me,  Van,"  replied  I.  "He 
sa3'S  it 's  no  use,  he  will  not ;  he 's  sony  for  me,  but  I 
must  giA-e  him  up  !  " 

"Of  course,"  said  Van,  indignantly,  "we  7nighl 
have  known  Lucius  Ulmer  would  n't  let  3'ou  be  the  one 
to  break  the  engagement !  But  now  he  has  broken  it 
himself,  and  I  hope  he  '11  have  sense  enough  to  k<^ijj 
the  negative." 

"Amen!"  said  Clum,  walking  off  Mith  the  stef>  ' 
scope. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

VAN'S    STORY. 
"  JUST    FRIENDS." 

WELL,  Mr.  Ulmer  having  rejected  Vic  of  liis  own 
free  act  and  deed,  there  was  no  further  trouble. 
He  sta3'ed  on  at  Paris  for  his  uncle's  sake,  but  it  was 
no  longer  necessar}'  to  avoid  him  ;  he  avoided  us  with 
what  was  meant  to  be  the  most  cutting  coldness.  1 
dare  sa}'  he  thought  he  was  breaking  Vic's  heart. 

Mr.  Daugherty  was  suffering  at  times  extremely,  but 
would  not  hear  of  a  hired  nurse;  "he  couldn't  be 
pestered  b}'  strangers,"  he  said.  He  made  no  allusion 
to  the  expense,  though  we  suspected  that  was  his  chief 
objection. 

He  was  so  low-spirited,  and  in  such  need  of  home- 
comforts,  that  Aunt  Eilura  proposed  removing  him  to 
the  Du  Souchets',  where  we  could  all  take  care  of  him 
b}'  turns. 

AVhen  we  told  him  her  i^lan,  his  eyes  lightened  like 
the  e^'es  of  Jonathan  after  he  tasted  the  hone}'  in  the 
wood  ;  but  he  raised  a  thousand  objections,  and  needed 
much  urging  before  he  would  go. 

Once  there,  he  snuggled  himself  into  the  orange- 
flower-scented  bed  in  the  best  chamber  as  if  he  accepted 
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it  as  a  means  of  discipline  ;  but  Aunt  Filura  knew  his 
ways,  and  onl}'  smiled. 

"  When  I  compare  him  with  her,  he  seems  like  a 
Christian-in-law,"  said  I  to  Dr.  Zelie. 

^'  That 's  an  expressive  word,"  said  he  ;  "  but,  Evan- 
geline, the  man  is  more  religious  at  heart  than  we  think, 
perlKips,  and  more  grateful.  I  had  a  talk  with  him 
to-da}'  that  gave  me  a  glimpse  at  another  side  of  his 
cliaracter,  and  it  surprised  me." 

Vic  was  always  shy  of  sick  people,  but  would  have 
waited  dutifully  on  Uncle  Paoli  if  he  had  not  repulsed 
her  with  disdain.  Ever  since  the  final  rupture  with 
Mr.  Ulmer,  he  had  really  disliked  her ;  so  a  double 
dut}'  fell  on  me. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Vic.  ''  I  don't  believe  men,  the  best 
of  them,  are  ver}'  charming  when  the}'  are  sick.  They 
can't  wear  bright  pretty  wrappers,  with  soft  lace  round 
the  neck  ;  but  they  ought  to,  to  hide  that  disagreeable 
Adam's  apple,  that  Adam  swallowed  whole,  after  Eve 
had  taken  one  bite." 

I  confess,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  that  Uncle  Paoli 
wasn't  attractive  to  mc,  and  it  was  just  for  sweet  hu- 
manity's sake  that  I  spent  so  much  time  with  him.  He 
scolded  me  continually,  though  he  liked  me  better  than 
anybody  else  but  Dr.  Zelie.  I  could  "  ease  off  his 
head,"  and  hadn't  such  a  way  of  "smashing  round" 
as  Filurv  had.  lie  had  alwa3'S  considered  Filury  "  as 
good  a  woman  as  he  about  ever  saw  "  ;  but  after  her 
refusal  of  him  he  found  plenty  of  fault  with  her. 

In  going  to  the  Du  Souchet.s'  so  much,  I  saw  a  great 
leal  of  Dr.  Zelie,  though  I  did  try  to  keep  out  of  his 

<ay.     I  made  my  longest  visit  to  Uncle  Paoli  while 
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Vic  was  practising,  for  tlie  doctor  had  his  office-hours 
then  ;  but  lie  seemed  to  have  changed  his  time,  for  I 
invariabl}-  met  him. 

At  first  I  was  shy,  especiall}'  if  he  entered  the 
room  when  I  was  alone  with  Mr.  Daugherty  ;  but  as 
he  never  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  that  strange 
conversation  in  the  librar}^,  I  began  to  breathe  more 
freelj'.  Still,  it  could  n't  have  .  passed  out  of  his 
mind  ;  for  if  I  ventured  to  look  up,  I  was  sure  to 
meet  his  eye  with  a  question  in  it,  as  if  he  were 
stud3'ing  me. 

*'  He  knows  more  of  what  goes  on  in  m}-  mind  than 
I  do,"  thought  I,  shrinking  into  nn'self. 

I  made  a  mental  memorandum  ever^^  morning,  like  a 
person  I  read  of  once,  —  "Remember  to  forget  Dr. 
Zelie  "  ;  but  it  did  no  good.  There  was  always  some- 
thing occurring  that  kept  me  thinking  of  him. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  he  was  going  awav,  Uncle 
Paoli  called  him  back  and  detained  him  with  some  un« 
reasonable  questions,  which  he  answered  very  gently. 

"  How  patient  Dr.  Zelie  is,"  said  I  to  Aunt  Filura, 
in  an  under-tone.  Patience  was  not  his  rulinsr  virtue  bv 
an}'  means. 

Happening  to  look  up  next  moment,  I  knew  he  had 
overheard  my  remark.  I  saw  it  in  the  sudden  glow 
that  rose  to  his  face  as  our  eyes  met,  and  the  smile  he 
gave  me  with  his  "  Good-by,  Evangeline." 

"  There,  'Zekiel  has  gone  oflT  happy  because  he  heard 
you  say  that  about  him.  He  does  think  a  sight  of  what 
5'ou  sa}^,"  observed  Aunt  Filura,  innocentl}'. 

Was  that  true?  Did  he  value  those  little  words  just 
because  I  had  spoken  them  ?     It  was  wonderful  indeed. 
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"  It  is  not  b}'  reason  of  any  superiority  in  me  tnat 
he  cares  so  much,"  thought  I.  "If  he  really*  loves  mc, 
which  does  seem  incredible,  it  is  not  that  I  am  good 
or  wise  or  beautiful ;  it  is  simply  because  we  two  are 
kindred.  I  alwa^'s  did  believe  in  the  relationship  of 
souls.  But  ah  !  there  's  Vic  !  and  there  's  mj-  sacred 
promise." 

"Well,  Vandeeh',  if  you've  set  there  long  enough 
in  a  brown  stud}',  1  '11  be  obleeged  to  you  to  come  and 
make  passes  over  my  head,  so  I  can  catch  a  nap.  I 
suppose  you  know  Lucius  will  be  along  soon,  and  it's 
high  time  you  were  at  it,"  said  Uncle  Paoli,  in  tones 
of  stinging  rebuke. 

"  Aunt  Filura/'  said  I,  as  I  stood  over  the  patient, 
and  she  dusted  the  room,  "  do  3'ou  know  this  is  a 
strange,  helter-skelter  world,  and  things  are  alwa3'6 
going  wrong  ?  " 

"  It's  likel}'  I  discovered  that  before  ever  you  were 
born,  Vandelia ;  and  the  queer  part  of  it  is,  you  '11 
find  it  '11  keep  growing  stranger  and  stranger  the  longer 
you  live." 

"  Will  it,  though?  Why,  I  thought  I  should  be  used 
to  it  in  time." 

*' Well,  so  you  will,  to  some  things;  but  new  ones 
are  always  coming  up.  I  suppose  that's  what  makes 
life  so  interesting,"  reasoned  Aunt  Filura,  putting  an- 
other stick  of  wood  in  the  stove,  obedient  to  Uncle 
Paoli's  sharp  demand. 

*'  But  is  life  always  interesting?  "  said  I,  looking  at 
the  good  woman's  face,  which  bore  token  of  her  having 
come  off  victor  in  more  than  one  secret  battle.  "  I 
can  imagine  it  might  become  rather  tedious  sometimes, 
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auntie,  m  cas»c  we  always  do  our  dut}',  a  id  let  it  cut 
straiiiht  awoss  our  inclinations." 

"  1  don't  know  as  the  Lord  anywhere  promises  we 
shall  always  be  happ^',"  said  Aunt  Filura,  dusting  the 
bedstead  earnestl}' ;  "  and  it  seems  to  me  the  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  the  idea  we  came  into  this  world  to  have 
a  good  time,  the  better  'twill  be  for  us." 

Uncle  Paoli  was  in  a  sweet  sleep  by  this  time,  his 
hand  clasping  m}'  forefinger. 

"  O  Aunt  FiLura,"  said,  I  turning  round  to  her,  "  if 
there  's  anybody  on  this  footstool  I  believe  in,  it 's  j^ou  ! 
If  there  's  anybody  beside  m}^  blessed  mother  that  I 
want  to  imitate,  it 's  3'ou  !  " 

"  You  don't  mean  it,  3'ou  don't  reall}'  care  about  me, 
Vandelia?"  said  Aunt  Filura,  touching  my  shoulder 
with  a  bewildered  look. 

"You  dear  woman !  how  can  I  help  loving  you?" 
said  I,  kissing  her. 

Tears  sprang  to  her  e3'es,  and  she  put  her  arm  round 
me,  then  withdrew  it  hastily. 

"I'm  glad  you  said  it;  it  was  real  kind  of  3'ou, 
^'hen  I  've  never  done  the  least  thing  for  you,  Vandelia, 
If  3'ou  were  m^-  niece  now,  and  I  had  come  to  Franc, 
for  your  sake  —  " 

Ker  voice  choked  then,  a©  if  all  the  past  pain  she 
had  suffered  from  the  Du  Souchet  children's  ingratitude 
had  settled  in  her  throat.  She  did  not  mean  to  give 
the  faintest  hint  of  blame,  but  I  understood  her  better 
than  she  knew. 

"  Never  done  an3'thing  for  me  !  Wh3^,  auntie,  3'ou  're 
alwa3'S  doing!  You've  been  tie  greatest  comfort  to 
V'^'ic  and  me,  off  here,  awa}'  from  our  mother,  and  I 
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want  you  to  krfow  it.  It  does  seem  strange  you 
should  n't  have  the  least  idea  ho\y  good  you  are  !  " 

A  look  of  incredulity,  mingled  with  joyful  surprise^ 
lighted  up  her  dear  old  face  at  that. 

"  Why,  Vandelia,  I  can't  make  out  what  you  mean  by 
talking  so  to  me!  If  I  was  Polly,  now,  it  would  be 
altogether  different,  for  she  had  a  winning  way  with  her 
that  3^oung  folks  always  liked ;  but  I  ain't  one  of  the 
a«^reeable  kind,"  said  she,  a  pathetic  smile  trembling 
round  her  lips ;  ''  I  can't  show  m}'  feelings,  and  I  've 
got  in  the  wa}^  of  not  expecting  folks  to  think  I  've  got 
any." 

"  Ah !  but  30U  can't  cheat  us  so,  auntie  ;  we  know 
better  than  that." 

She  looked  gratified,  and  went  so  far  as  to  let  her 
hand  rest  on  m}'  shoulder. 

*'  Well,  the  truth  is,  Vandelia,  I  do  think  CA'crything 
of  my  friends  ;  I  'm  conscious  of  thinking  more  of  'em 
than  what  they  do  of  me,  and  I  trj'  to  l)e  satisfied  to 
have  it  so ;  for  ain't  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  ?    That  holds  good  in  love  as  in  everything  else." 

How  luminous  her  face  was  then  ! 

"  But  if  30U  do  feel  the  least  drawing  towards  me, 
I'm  i)roper  glad  to  know  it,  for  you  *re  a  great  favorite 
of  mine,  and  this  is  the  happiest  da}-  I  've  seen  since 
I've  been  in  Paris." 

Then  Ilenriette  came  in,  and  Aunt  Filura  slipped  out, 
leaving  me  with  a  stronger  impression  than  usual  of  lier 
solitary  grandeur.  If  I  were  left  without  home  or  kin- 
dred, could  I  ever  be  like  her,  —  a  strong  tree,  standing 
alone  on  a  hill-top,  taking  wind    and    storm   as  the}- 

come,  and  trying  not  to  look  wistfulh-  at  the  forest, 

# 
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where  other  trees  live  side  b}"  side  and  grow  old  to- 
gether? Never,  never!  I  could  not  understand  the 
secret  of  this  loving  woman's  strength. 

"  Uncle  Zekc,"  said  Clum  the  vojy  next  day,  as  if  he 
knew  my  unspoken  thoughts,  *'  it 's  queer,  is  n't  it,  about 
the  growth  of  trees?  Plant  one  alone,  and  it  won't 
grow  more  than  half  as  high  ay  a  grove  of  trees  set 
out  at  the  same  time,  but  it  will  strike  a  much  deeper 
root." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Zelie,  *'  and  its  strength  of  fibre  is 
enormous  " 

*' There  it  is!"  said  I  to  myself.  "Aunt  Filura's 
grandeur  and  strength  are  owing  in  part  to  her  posi- 
tion ;  and  after  all  it  seems  God  may  have  had  a  design 
in  planting  her  alone." 

Our  Thursda}'  evenings  went  on  as  usual,  and  Clum 
condescended  to  stay  at  home,  though  his  manner  to 
Vic  remained  coolly  formM. 

"The  obstinate  fellow!"  remarked  Dr.  Zclie  to  me 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  wiien  Clum  and  Vic  were 
singing  a  duet  without  looking  at  each  other  ;  "  but  he 
is  3'oung  j-et  and  has  n't  discovered  that  he  is  fallible 
himself  as  well  as  Vic.  We  have  to  find  out  our  own 
weakness,  j'ou  know,  Evangeline,  before  we  can  have 
charit}^  for  poor  human  nature." 

Yes,  I  really  believe  that  is  true.  In  the  midst  of 
the  singing  Dr.  Zelie  left  the  parlor  very  quietl}',  but  I 
should  almost  have  known  it  with  ni}'  ej-es  shut,  for  the 
room  never  seemed  the  same  when  he  was  not  in  it. 
"  He  has  gone  up-stairs  to  his  study,  and  maybe  won't 
be  back  for  the  evening,"  I  thought ;  and  a  quick  thrill 
of  dismaj'  shot  through  and  through  me  as  I  asked  my- 
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self:  "  When  I  go  home  and  don't  see  him  at  all,  what 
will  become  of  me  then  ?  " 

It  was  perfectl}^  eas}'  to  be  true  to  Vic  as  long  as  I 
was  right  here  in  Paris,  where  I  could  see  Dr.  Zelie 
ever}'  da}'  and  exchange  thoughts  with  him  ;  indeed,  I 
wanted  nothing  more  than  this  —  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
forever  just  as  we  were  now.  I  would  not  dare  let  my 
thoughts  dwell  on  the  future. 

In  the  midst  of  m}'  muse  the  room  grew  warmer  and 
brighter  again  :  Dr.  Zelie  had  come  back. 

*'  Evangeline,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  it  is  a  lovely 
evening  :  let  me  take  3'ou  out  for  a  walk." 

I  could  not  help  going.  No,  though  I  was  afraid 
something  might  be  said  that  I  had  no  right  to  hear, 
I  really  could  not  help  going. 

"  I  have  n't  claimed  3'ou  ver}'  often  lately,  have  I, 
Evangeline?  "  said  he,  offering  his  arm  as  we  walked  out 
of  the  yard.  "  Don't  you  think  I've  been  pretty  good? 
You  can  say  to  3'ourself,  '  The  man  is  a  trial,  but  there's 
one  redeeming  thing  about  him  ;  he  has  n't  tormented 
me  as  much  as  I  feared.'  " 

"  Oh  !  I  shan't  say  that,  sir  :  I  don't  call  my  friends 
trials." 

"Don't  you,  though?  Uncle  Paoli  and  I  may  both 
thank  our  stars  for  that." 

"  I  did  n't  make  an}'  allusion  to  Uncle  Paoli,  sir  ;  it 
was  3'ou  who  dragged  him  in." 

"  Did  n't  allude  to  Uncle  Paoli  ?  And  I  was  flatterinsj 
ra3'self  all  the  while  that  I  stood  next  to  him  on  your 
list  of  friends  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  you  don't,  \'ou  're  nowhere  near  him,"  said  I, 
laughing,  and  trying  to  draw  away  the  hand  he  had  taken. 
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"  How  cruel !  I  will  owu  I  am  jealous  of  Uncle 
Paoli." 

But  he  had  let  my  hand  go  free. 

"  You  would  n't  come  and  read  to  me,  Evangeline,  if 
I  were  in  Lis  place.  You  would  n't  pet  me,  and  steep 
such  nice  tisanes  that  I  should  count  it  a  blessed  privi- 
lege to  be  sick."  - 

"  No,  sir,  I  think  I  should  give  you  up  to  Aunt 
Filura." 

*'  Y'es,  I  '11  warrant  you  would  !  I  almost  wish  I  were 
sixty  3'ears  old,  Evangeline,  and  one  of  the  forlornest 
of  God's  creatures,  for  then  I  should  be  sure  of  a  pass- 
port to  3'our  favor." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  if  you  would  n't  grumble  at  ever}^- 
thing  I  did  for  you." 

"  Does  Uncle  Paoli  presume  to  grumble  at  you,  his 
devoted  little  slave  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  when  you  're  not  in  the  room.  I  think  he 's 
a  little  in  awe  of  3'ou  ;  but  he  has  grown  so  familiar 
witli  me  since  I've  been  with  him  so  much  that  his 
politeness  never  acts  as  the  least  restraint." 

"I'll  put  a  stop  to  that.  It  shan't  be  allowed  !  "  said 
Dr.  Zelie,  vehementl}'. 

"Please  don't  talk  to  him.  Why,  it's  nothing!  It 
relieves  his  feelings  to  have  somebodj^  to  scold  at ;  and 
why  should  I  care  what  he  says  when  I  don't  love  him  ? 
If  I  loved  him  it  would  break  my  heart." 

"  So  3'OU  persist  in  wearing  3'ourself  out  for  him,  3^ou 
little  pale  girl,  merely  because  you  don't  love  him,  and 
because  he  abuses  you  ?  " 

*'  No,  indeed,  because  he  is  such  a  miserable  old  soul, 
and  so  sick.     Y^ou  consider  him  ver3-  sick,  don't  3'Ou  ?  " 
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*'  Yes,  I  do  ;  still  he  may  live  long  enough  to  be  the 
death  of  some  of  his  friends,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
glance  at  me  which  was  much  more  pitjing  than  I 
deserved. 

"  Oh,  3'ou  need  n't  be  anxious  about  me.  You  talk  as 
if  I  had  the  care  of  him,  Dr.  Zelie.  If  lie  wears  ari}'- 
body  out,  it  will  be  your  Aunt  Filura." 

"Yes,  she's  another  sister  of  charitv.  Stran2:e  how 
some  people  find  their  greatest  pleasure  in  giving  them- 
selves a  hard  time  !  Self-sacrifice  is  their  vital  air. 
But  if  3'ou  ever  noticed  it,  such  mart3TS  are  alwaj's 
women." 

I  laughed  to  myself,  for  I  happened  to  know  through 
Clum  that  "Uncle  Zeke"  had  watched  three  whole 
nights  the  past  week  with  a  bedridden  old  soldier, 
whom  ever3'bod3'  else  was  tired  of  befriending.  If 
an3'  man  living  enjo3^ed  being  spent  for  other  i:>eople,  it 
was  Dr.  Zelie,  though  he  took  pride  in  pretending  to 
be  rather  unfeeling. 

"Well,"  said  he,  as  we  walked  SI0WI3'  along  in  the 
moonlight  b3'  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  "  let  us  discuss 
the  matter  a  little  further.  Have  3'ou  aiu'  idea  Uncle 
Paoli  appreciates  3'our  attentions,  and  would  return 
them  if  you  were  sick?" 

"Oh,  dear!   I  should  hope  not." 

"  80  I  thought.  Your  behavior  does  seem  like  dis- 
interested benevolence.  You  don't  act  like  what  3'ou 
call  a  Christian-in-law." 

"  You  sa3'  that  because  3'OU  don't  know,"  returned  I 
faintly,  aware  that  I  had  n't  the  patience  with  Uncle 
Paoli  which  he  supposed  ;  yet  I  did  enj()3'  Dr.  Zelie's 
praise,  nevertheless. 
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*^  Unselfishness  is  not  a  paying  investment,"  said  he, 
as  we  stood  a  moment  watching  the  boats  sail  down 
the  river  ;  "  it  finds  no  true  appreciation,  it  is  its  own 
reward.  Now  there 's  my  Aunt  Filura ;  I  tell  you 
there 's  not  a  grander  woman  on  earth  ;  but  how  many 
people  know  it?" 

*'  She  does  n't  care  whether  it's  known  or  not." 
"There's  the  very  point.  She  is  like  one  of  those 
Alpine  flowers,  blossoming  high  up  in  the  rocks,  where 
the  foot  of  man  never  treads,  and  where  there  's  only 
God  to  see  it.  That's  true  goodness,  that's  spiritual 
beauty,  Evangeline." 

Then  we  walked  on,  for  the  ground  was  cold.  A 
belated  autumn  leaf,  without  any  grave  to  sleep  in, 
skipped  across  our  path  in  a  frenzy  of  despair. 
'  I  wish  we  might  have  snow,"  said  I. 
"  Snow  ! "  repeated  Dr.  Zelie  ;  and  then  there  fell  a 
dreaded  pause.  "  Evangeline,  if  I  should  resume  the 
conversation  we  began  some  weeks  ago,  would  it  be 
takinji  an  unfair  advantage?  We  could  n't  either  of  us 
run  away  this  time,  you  know.  You  remember  what  I 
said  that  evening?" 

"You  didn't  say  an3'thing  —  quite  !  "  stammered  I, 
very  inconsiderately. 

"  Well,  then  I  '11  say  it  quite,  so  there  shall  be  no 
chance  for  a  misunderstanding.  Ever  since  I  learned 
to  know  you,  Evangeline,  you  have  been  growing  into 
my  affections,  till  it  would  be  the  most  difficult  thing  I 
ever  attempted  in  my  life  to  tear  3'ou  out.  Indeed,  it 
does  n't  seem  to  me  I  could  possibly  do  it.  There,  is 
that  perfectly  plain  ?  " 
It  certainly  was. 
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"  Won't  3'0ii  tell  me  whether  you  are  sorry  or 
glad?" 

"  O  Dr.  Zelie,  I  —  don't  know." 

There  was  another  pause  ;  and  as  he  had  slightly 
turned  awa}',  I  ventured  to  peep  at  him  just  an  instant. 
He  was  perplexed.     I  could  see  that. 

"  Perhaps,  Evangeline,  3^ou  haven't  had  time  enough 
yet  to  think,"  said  he,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  think,  I  tr}-  not  to." 

"  But  not  thinking  is  verj-  bad  ;  that  is  just  where 
Vic  stumbled,  you  remember." 

"  Well,  that  was  so  different,  Dr.  Zelie  !  Sometimes 
it 's  dangerous  to  think,  and  it 's  our  dutj''  to  keep 
from  it." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  he,  in  a  much  brisker 
tone.  "  Then  you  need  n't  think.  On  the  whole  I  'd 
rather  3'ou  M  answer  a  few  questions." 

"  If  3'ou'll  please  change  the  subject,  sir." 

*' To  what?  Moonshine,  sa}-?  Well,  how  does  the 
moonlight  affect  3-our  spirits  to-night,  Evangeline?  Do 
you  find  it  depressing?  " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all !  " 

"  Are  3'ou  quite  happy,  then?  " 

*'  Yes,  very." 

"  And  contented  to  walk  a  little  farther  with  me?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What !  After  all  m3'  confessions  ?  That 's  rather 
encouraging,"  said  he,  taking  my  hand  again  ;  and  this 
time  I  saw  he  was  determined  to  keep  it. 

"O  Dr.  Zelie!  what  have  I  said  that's  the  least 
encouras^intij?  " 

"Not  a  S3'llable,  m3'  precious  child!     You're  the 
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pink  of  discveiion  ;  but  what  under  the  su/i  makes  you 
so  discreet  I  'm  bound  to  find  out  I  've  been  very 
patient,  Evangeline  ;  you  '11  own  that.  I  *ve  tried  not 
to  frighten  3'ou ;  but  now  can't  3'ou  sa}-  one  little 
pleasant  word  to  make  me  happ^^?" 

''  Indeed,  I  don't  dare  !  " 

**  And  wh}'  not?  Don't  let  me  beat  m}^  brains  out, 
darling,  tr3'ing  to  guess  riddles." 

"  I  should  think  you.  could  guess  this  very  easil}^, 
Dr.  Zelie.  Just  think  how  dreadful  it  would  be  foi'  me 
to  leave  Vic  !  " 

''  Is  that  all,  —  positively  all?  And  3'ou  do  care  just 
a  little  for  me,  dear?  " 

"Oh,  but  I  promised  her  !  "  cried  T.  "  You  would  n*t 
have  me  break  a  sacred  promise  ?  " 

What  did  he  do  then  but  laugh? 

"  You  blessed  little  flower  of  innocence,  if  3^ou  can't 
find  a  bigger  bugbear  than  that !  " 

"  Please,  Dr.  Zelie,  don't  laugh  !  " 

*'  Suppose  Vic  should  take  it  into  her  head  to  leave 
you^  Evangeline  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  3^ou  know,  sir  —  " 

"  Ah,  in  that  case  !  So  you  will  hold  out  a  little 
hope,  like  sunshine  on  the  farthest  planet?" 

"  Now,  Dr.  Zelie,  you  're  teasing  me?  " 

*'  No,  dear ;  it 's  you  who  are  teasing  me,  onl3"  3^ou 
don't  know  it.  You  expect  me  to  mail  my  heart  in 
cold  steel  till  Clum  —  " 

"  Wh3',  I  never  once  thought  of  Clum." 

"  Well,  till  Vic  —  " 

"  But,  Dr.   Zelie,  she  is  very  wret?hed,  and  I  can't 
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let  myself  be  liapp}-  away  from  her  with  somebod}'  else ; 
it  would  be  cruel.     Do  pra}'  listen  to  reason." 

"  I'm  afraid,  ni}'  dear  girl,  I'm  not  prepared  to  do 
so  Just  now  ;  3'ou  '11  have  to  excuse  me." 

"  Now,  Dr.  Zelie,"  said  I,  in  despair,  "  considering 
that  you  're  a  conscientious  man,  you  treat  my  scruples 
very  lightly." 

"  Yes,  3'ou  expected  me  to  be  suppressed  at  once, — 
now,  did  n't  3'ou  ?  Well,  3'ou  see  I  'm  a  man  of  consid- 
erable perseverance,  and  tremendous  obstacles  don't 
scare  me  a  bit.  But  I  '11  tell  3'ou  what  would  have 
crushed  me  completel3'." 

*'What?" 

"  Well,  if  3'OU  had  answered  me  a  while  ago  that  the 
moonlight  made  3'Ou  wretched,  and  3'OU  were  in  a  hurry 
to  get  home  and  awa3'  from  mo,  that  would  have  been 
a  death-blow,  Evangeline." 

Ah,  liow  SI3'  he  had  been  with  liis  questions ! 

"  But  now,  my  \\\^^^  lady,  since  3'ou  do  me  the  honor 
to  seem  tolerabl3'  contented  in  m3'  societ3',  3'ou'll  have 
to  tease  a  good  while  before  I  '11  give  3'ou  np." 

His  cheek  almost  touched  mine  as  he  spoke.  It  was 
dreadful  to  liave  him  talk  and  act  so;  but  I  couldn't 
feel  half  so  l.  ' I  as  I  ought. 

"It  will  be  eas3'  enough  to  make  Yic  listen  to 
reason, —  a  great  deal  easier,  I  assure  you,  than  to  make 
me,"  added  Dr.  Zelie-  "  aud  with  your  kind  permission 
I  '11  undertake  it." 

"Oh,  not  yet,  —  please  not  3'et !  Can't  we  be  just 
friends  a  little   while  longer?" 

"  I  do  think  30U  're  latiier  hard  on  me,  dear  I     Would 


it   be   for   30iir    happiness?     Tell    me   truly,   Evuiige- 
line?" 

'•  Yes,  oh,  3'cs  !  I  was  thinking  just  now  I  sliouhl  be 
perfectly  happ}'  if  it  were  not  for  the  awful  tendency 
ever3thing  in  tliis  world  has  to  come  to  a  crisis." 

'•And  so  it  is  just  friends,  is  it?"  said  he,  as  we 
stood  at  last,  after  much  more  talk,  within  the  hall  at 
the  Du  Souchets'.  "Can't  you  bid  me  good-night, 
then?" 

"  But  I  shall  see  you  again  in  the  parlor." 

"  Yes,  before  all  the  people." 

"  Well,  good-night,  Dr.  Zelie." 

"  I  guess  we  are  going  to  have  a  fall  of  snow,"  said 
he,  smiling,  and  giving  me  a  sudden  kiss  on  the  fore- 
head. "  There,  am  I  not  ojood  to  claim  no  more  than 
that?  But,  dear,  can't  30U  sa}'  an3'thing  a  trifle 
warmer  than  '  Dr.  Zelie '  ?  " 

"  Well,  good-night,  m3'  friend." 

"  That  will  have  to  do  for  the^j3resent,  I  suppose. 
Good-night,  m3'  —  Evangeline  !  " 
23 
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VIC'S   STORY. 
SATISFACTORY    CONCLUSIONS. 

' '  The  gods  do  test  our  worth, 
And  ere  they  grant  liigh  boons  our  hearts  >vould  sift." 

VAN  did  love  Dr.  Zelie  dearl}^,  and  she  was  an 
angel  of  goodness  to  postpone  her  engagement  on 
m}'  account.  I  was  in  a  most  woe-begone  state  of  mind 
at  best,  which  did  n't  promise  well  for  our  coming  exami- 
nation at  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  if  I  had  known  that  m}' 
best  friend  cared  less  for  me  than  for  somebod}^  else, 
I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  me.  I  plodded 
awa^'  at  m}^  studies,  and  feigned  an  air  of  gayet}' ;  but 
Van  knew  I  suffered,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  making 
me  happ3'. 

Was  n't  Dr.  Zelie  good  to  allow  it,  and  only  see  his 
Evangeline  at  odd  moments,  when  she  could  be  spared 
from  me  and  Uncle  Paoli?  I  haven't  forgotten  it 
in  Uncle  'Zeke  to  this  da^-. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Mr.  Daughert}'  declined 
more  rapidly.  It  was  not  often  that  Mv.  Ulmer  left 
him  for  even  a  short  trip  ;  but  one  day  he  rallied  a 
little,  and  Lucius  ran  up  to  Ilavie  to  see  that  rolling 
stone  of  a  Peters  on  board  a  New  York  steamer. 

I  took  a  long  breath,  and  went  at  once  to  visit  Ui^ole 
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Pixoli.  It  was  a  comfort  to  go  to  him  without  the  risl^ 
of  meeting  his  sandy-haired  nephew.  When  Van  and 
I  entered  the  sick-room  it  seemed  to  me  Mr.  Daugli- 
erty's  eyes  were  set  in  deeper  hollows,  and  his  voice 
sounded  farther  off  than  ever,  but  he  greeted  us  with 
unusual  warmth,  calling  Van  all  the  childish  pet  names 
he  could  think  of.  Dr.  Zelie  had  been  with  him,  but  was 
just  leaving ;  he  lingered  a  few  moments,  talking  to 
Van  in  the  doorway,  and  I  observed  how  bright  both 
their  faces  were,  and  how  regretfully  he  dropped  her 
hand  when  he  said  he  must  go,  he  had  urgent  business. 

"  Come  back  here.  Doctor !  "  exclaimed  Uncle  Paoli, 
raising  his  head  with  sudden  energy.  "  Vandeely,  call 
to  him  to  come  back." 

"What  do  3'ou  want,  sir?"  asked  Dr.  Zelie,  return- 
ing, and  leaning  over  the  pillow  almost  affectionatelj^ 
"  AVhat  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

"  Nothing  now  ;  but  I  shall  -want  something  b}'  and 
by,  and  you  mustn't  go  out  of  the  city,  now  remember. 
Be  back  b}^  four  o  'clock." 

"  You  said  the  same  thing  ^-esterda}',  sir,  and  day 
before,  and  I  came  at  3'our  bidding  ;  but  you  can't  ex- 
pect me  to  do  it  ever}'^  day,  unless  there  is  a  particular 
reason." 

'*  There  is  a  particular  reason,"  returned  Uncle  Paoli 
in  a  loud  whisper,  intended  to  be  strictl}"  confidential. 

"  Then  I  will  come,"  said  Dr  Zelie,  with  an  indulgent 
smile. 

"It's  too  bad  for  him  to  keep  'Zekiel  running  back 
and  forth  so  much,"  said  Aunt  Filura  ;  "  but  then  he 
takes  it  into  account  that  a  sick  man's  notions  ought  to 
be  humored." 
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Dr.  Zclie  did  return  at  four  o  'clock,  not  expecting 
Uncle  Paoli  wanted  an3'lliing  more  than  the  sight  of  his 
face,  and  the  chance  to  say  to  liim,  "  O  Doctor,  I  feel 
dreadful  slim  !  How  long  think  I  can  stand  it  tliis 
wa}'?"  Ofi  the  contrarj-  the  patient  received  him 
cagerl}',  exclaiming,  "I've  got  some  business  on  n\y 
mind,  and  Lucius  ain't  much  acquainted  in  Paris,  so  I 
want  3'ou  to  help  me." 

Van  was  brushing  his  long  hair,  which  had  assumed 
now  a  wholesome  silvery  hue. 

"  Put  awa}'  that  brush,  and  come  here  and  kiss  me, 
Vandeely.  What  is  man?  He  is  a  creature  six  feet 
high,  with  less  than  two  quarts  of  brains  ;  3'es,  and  can't 
count  on  his  life  from  one  minute  to  the  next ;  so  if  he 's 
got  an3'thing  to  do  lie  'd  better  be  up  and  doing  it." 

There  was  a  solemnit}'  in  Uncle  Paoli's  manner  that 
was  quite  impressive. 

"  There,  you  and  Victor}^  are  going  otf.  That 's  right. 
Girls  like  you  don't  understand  business." 

AVe  neitber  understood  nor  cared  an3'tliing  about 
what  was  going  on.  We  knew  Clum  went  out,  and  re- 
turned with  a  strange  gentleman,  whom  he  conducted 
up-stairs.  We  heard  the  door  open  and  shut,  and  tlien 
a  nun-mur  of  voices.  Presently  Aunt  Fihira  came  up 
from  tlie  kitchen  witlia  worried  look  on  her  face  and  a 
streak  of  coal-dust  withal.  She  had  been  making  some 
wine-jell}'  for  Uncle  Paoli,  and  it  did  n't  seem  to  thicken  ; 
she  was  afraid  she  had  forgotten  sister  Polly's  recipe. 
Van  went  off  with  lier  to  pass  judgment  on  the  com- 
pound, and  I  curled  into  a  corner  of  the  sofa  witli  a 
book  which  I  could  n't  I'end,  tlie  air  was  so  full  of  sick- 
ness and  pain.     I  lay  there  a  long  while,  thinking,  till 
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I  conld  n't  bear  it  an)'  longer.  Henriette  and  Clarice 
were  late  in  coming  from  school,  and  T  must  go  and 
hunt  up  Van. 

But  at  that  moment  there  was  a  movinij;  of  chairs 
overhead,  and  directl\'  after  I  heard  Cluni  descending 
the  stairs,  followed  h\  the  strange  gentleman,  who 
walked  with  a  brisk,  ringing  step,  and  closed  the  hall- 
door  l)ehind  him  with  a  business-like  slam. 

"All  alone,  Vic?  Wh}^,  where  is  everybody'?"  said 
Clum,  coming  into  the  parlor  and  drawing  a  faiiteuil 
near  the  sofa. 

*'  In  the  kitchen,  bringing  science  to  bear  on  jell}'." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  hope  ^'ou'a'c  had  something  interesting 
to  read." 

It  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  the  3'outh  speak  in  that 
frieudl}'  tone  ;  and  he  looked  at  me,  too,  in  a  sort  of 
compassionate  way.  I  could  n't  imagine  wh}' :  I  was 
no  more  to  be  pitied  then  than  I  had  been  all  along 
through  ni}'  ill-doings. 

"  How  is  Uncle  Paoli  now  ?  " 

When  I  felt  embarrassed  with  Clum  I  usuall}'  in- 
quired about  Uncle  Paoli. 

"  His  business  exhausted  him,"  said  he,  with  a  sud- 
den frown.  "  He  wants  it  quiet.  Uncle  Zeke  is  trying 
to  doze  in  the  eas3'-chair.  You  know  he  and  Lucius 
Ulmer  have  taken  turns  watching.  Uncle  Zeke  won'i 
have  me  round  nights." 

''  No,  he  thinks  I  'vc  made  you  lose  sleep  enough  foi 
one  season,  I  suppose.  O  Clum  !  I  feel  such  a  preciouf^ 
wretch  when  I  look  at  3'our  poor  hand  !  " 

"  Don't  look  at  it,  then,  I  beg,  though  I  consider  it 
a  very  respectable  member." 
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'•  Honorary  meniber,  3011  mean.  I'm  sure  it  has  n'l 
been  of  the  least  use  to  3  on  sinee  I  broke  it,"  said  I, 
read}'  to  wail  at  siglit  of  the  stilf,  swollen  wrist,  whieh 
he  was  moving  triumphantl}'  this  wa}'  and  that,  to 
prove  it  was  growing  stronger. 

""  Oh  !  I've  seen  the  worst  of  it,"  said  Clum,  lightly. 
"  It  might  have  been  a  great  deal  more  serious,  —  for 
instance,  if  3'ou  'd  broken  my  heart,"  he  added,  with  an 
odd  langh. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  his  letter  that  he  had  made 
the  faintest  allusion  to  hearts,  and  it  took  me  so  b}' 
surprise  that  I  could  n't  retort. 

"  I  'm  thinking  how  it  would  have  set  me  up  three 
months  ago,  V?c,  if  you'd  showed  this  kind  interest 
then,"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  amused  contempt. 
"  I  suppose  I  should  reall3'  have  believed  you  felt  a 
regard  for  me,  over  and  above  30ur  conscientious 
scruples  concerning  ni}'  bones." 

"  Well  —  "  I  began,  just  above  ni}'  breath,  and 
then  I  stopped.     What  could  I  sa3'  ? 

"  You  see  what  a  simple  chicken  I  was,  Vic.  I 
did  n't  know  girls  were  three-sided,  like  a  prism.  I 
thought  the}'  were  as  transparent  as  window-glass." 

O  Clum,  Clum  !  How  could  3'ou  sit  there  and  stab 
me  with  those  cruel  words? 

"  Ah,  indeed?"  said  I.  "  And  now,  if  the  lecture  is 
over,  we  '11  close  with  music,  if  3'Ou  please." 

If  I  had  n't  rushed  away  to  the  piano  I  'm  prett}'  sure 
I  should  have  l)roken  down.  Next  minute  Van  came 
in,  —  I'd  rather  have  seen  her  than  a  white-robed 
seraph,  —  and  after  drumming  a  few  arpeggios  with 
the  soft  pedal  down,  —  not  to  disturb  Uncle  Paoli,  and 
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to  convince  Clum  my  mind  was  serene,  —  I  ran  up- 
stairs with  Van  to  bid  our  patient  good-bj'.  He  was 
sleeping  quietl}'.  We  closed  the  door  noiselessly,  and 
came  away. 

Next  morning  the  Du  Souchets  sent  us  the  solemn 
message  that  Uncle  Paoli  had  passed  into  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.  AVe  went  to  the  house  at  once. 
There  was  a  strange  husli  about  it ;  all  ordinar}^ 
sounds  seemed  muffled  by  the  fall  of  death. 

"  It  was  about  two  hours  ago,"  whispered  Hcnriette. 
"The  last  word  he  said  was  'Vandeel^','  though  before 
that  he  had  been  talking  about  his  wife  and  his  bo}^ 
that  died  in  California." 

Aunt  Filura  led  us  up-stairs.  The  south  wind  was 
blowing  in  at  the  window,  stirring  the  white  curtains 
and  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  Van  had  set  on  the  table 
last  night.  On  the  bed  lay  the  familiar  figure  of  poor 
Uncle  Paoli,  "  untreasured." 

Aunt  Filura  uncovered  the  face  reverentl}',  diffidently 
almost ;  and  it  suddenlj'  came  over  me  how  in  life  Uncle 
Paoli  would  have  resented  such  a  libert3\  But  seeing 
his  peaceful,  happ^^  look,  the  feeling  passed  awa}-,  I 
realized  what  is  meant  b}^  "  the  dignity  of  death." 

Van  took  his  thin,  cold  hand  in  hers,  cr3'ing  bitterly-. 

"I  did  n't  know  30U  cared  so  much  for  him,  Van," 
whispered  I,  crying  myself  from  sympath}'. 

''  I  did  n't  care  half  so  much  as  I  ought,"  sobbed  she, 
*'  and  that 's  what  makes  me  feel  so.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had 
really  loved  him  !  " 

She  could  not  have  been  more  pricked  in  her  con 
science  if  she  had  had  a  hint  then  of  what  she  was  t« 
know  three  days  afterwards. 
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It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral,  and  we  were  ah 
assembled  in  the  parlor  at  the  Du  Souchets'  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  Uncle  Paoli's  will.  B3'  "all"  I  mean 
the  Dn  Souchet  famil}^,  Mr.  Ulmer,  Van,  and  m3'self. 
We  had  but  just  returned  from  attending  Uncle  Paoli's 
poor,  worn-out  body  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  yet  here  he 
was  about  to  speak  to  us  again  through  his  law3-er,  — 
the  straniie  gentleman  whom  Clum  had  summoned  last 
week. 

As  chief  mourner  and  probable  heir,  Lucius  Ulmer 

.  had  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  wearing 

*  an  air   of  ostentatious  humilit}',   as   who  should  sa}', 

"  This  is  m}'  own  personal  bereavement,  3'ea,  and  this 

wealth  also  is  mine,  3'et  am  I  not  proud." 

Right  opposite  him,  in  the  corner,  sat  m3'  little  Van, 
with  e3'elids  downcast,  and  hands  crossed  on  her  lap. 
At  her  left  was  Dr.  Zelie,  and  I  had  crept  near  her  on 
the  other  side  to  be  as  far  as  possible  out  of  Mr. 
Ulmer's  wa3'. 

The  lawyer  pinched  his  spectacles  over  his  nose, 
coughed  impressivel3',  and  unrolled  the  legal-looking 
document.  Uncle  Paoli's  mone3'  had  all  been  made  b}- 
the  rise  of  real  estate  man3'  years  ago,  but  with  his 
usual  caution  he  had  "  tied  it  up  safel3'  "  in  National 
Pjank  stocks  and  bonds  of  tlie  State  of  Massachusetts  ; 
hence  the  will  was  short.     It  ran  this  wa3' :  -^ 

"I,  Paoli  Daugherty,  formerl3'  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U. 
S.  A.,  now  resident  in  Paris,  France^  of  sound  mind,  but 
terribly  afllicted  in  bod3',  die,  seized  and  possessed  — ' 

Here  followed  the  items,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
thousand    dollars ;    whereupon    the    bereaved  nephew 
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raised  his  head  in  surprise,  for  the  sum  was  much 
Larger  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  surprise  deepened 
to  amazement  as  the  law3er  read  on  in  a  dry,  even 
tone  :  — 

*'  And  I  hereb}'  bequeath  to  Vandelia,  daughter  of 
the  hxte  William  Asbur}^,  of  Quinnebasset,  Maine,  the 
sum  of  twent3'-five  thousand  dollars,  all  in  shares  on 
the  Canal  Bank  of  Portland,  Maine,  the  same  to  belong 
to  her  and  her  heirs  forever.  She  has  been  a  good, 
kind  girl  to  me  in  my  sickness,  and  I  love  her  as  I  do 
m}'  own  kin.  As  I  leave  my  nephew,  Lucius  Ulmer, 
more  than  he  expected,  he  has  no  call  to  find  fault." 

At  the  sound  of  her  own  name,  Van  looked  up  with 
a  blank  expression,  as  if  she  were  stunned.  I  don't 
think  she  understood  it  for  half  a  minute.  I  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  surprise,  and  had  gone  to  won- 
dering how  Mr.  Ulmer  would  bear  it,  before  Van  fairl}' 
came  to  her  senses.  Then  a  great  tide  of  color  swept 
over  her  face ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  going  to  rise 
and  speak,  but  that  would  n't  have  been  possible  for  a 
timid  girl  like  her. 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Ulmer.  I  saw  his  first  flash  of 
amazement,  and  after  that  of  indignation.  He  may 
have  thought  this  had  been  managed  somehow,  prob- 
ably' by  me,  for  his  glance  went  right  by  Van  and 
rested  on  mj'  face  angril}^  It  was  only  for  an  instant, 
it  is  true,  and  I  never  blamed  him.  After  waiting  all 
his  life  for  dead  men's  shoes,  it  was  rather  vexing  to 
have  an  eighth  of  his  fortune  passed  over  to  the  twin- 
sister  of  the  very  girl  who  had  —  no,  whom  he  had 
rejected.  But  he  behaved  beautifull}',  I  '11  give  him 
the  credit  of  it.     He  Avent  up  to  Van  after  a  verj'  short 
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hesitation,  and  congratulated  her  like  a  gentleman. 
Clum  and  Dr.  Zelie  and  Aunt  Filura,  who  had  been 
witnesses  to  the  will,  were  looking  on  to  see  how  they 
would  both  behave. 

''  O  Mr.  Ulmer  !  "  said  Van,  "  it  ought  not  to  be  so  ; 
it  is  n't  mine,  and  I  can't  keep  it." 

She  repeated  that  again  and  again,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Ulmer's  polite  protestations  and  mj'  little  warning 
pinches.  Van  is  so  set  in  her  way  and  has  such  high- 
flown  ideas  that  I  was  reall}-  afraid  the  whole  legac}' 
would  vanish  in  smoke  ;  but  law-matters  are  not  so 
gaseous,  as  I  soon  discovered.  Uncle  Paoli's  words  on 
that  sheet  of  paper  were  as  sacred  as  if  he  had  spoken 
them  from  the  other  world  with  angelic  lips,  and  far 
more  binding  in  court. 

Ever3'bod3'  was  so  glad  for  Van.  Aunt  Filura  said 
she  was  no  more  fit  to  teach  school  than  a  baby,  and 
Uncle  Paoli  had  told  her  in  confidence  a  year  ago  that 
he  meant  to  do  something  handsome  by  Vandeelv. 
She  was  n't  very  rugged,  but  he  guessed  Victors'  could 
take  care  of  herself. 

We  had  our  suspicions  afterwards  that  Uncle  Paoli 
might  have  had  a  remote  idea  of  a  marriage  between 
Van  and  Lucius,  which  would  restore  the  propert3'  to 
his  familj'.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  make  her  attractive 
and  "  worth  having,"  so  she  might  outshine  "  that  high- 
fl}'  sister  of  hers."  But  we  did  not  think  of  this  at  the 
time. 

Of  course  Van  behaved  like  an  angel,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  mention  it.  M3'  approving  of  Van  is  like  Mr. 
Ulmer's  approving  of  Clum's  French  accent ;  it  is 
eimpl3'  superfluous. 
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She  behaved  like  an  angel,  and  I  tried  to  appear  like 
a  lad}' ;  but  that  evening  after  supper  tears  kept  welling 
lo  my  eyes,  such  as  I  should  n't  have  shed  for  Uncle 
Taoli,  and  which  I  was  bound  I  would  n't  shed  for  his 
nionc}-.  Not  that  it  was  his  mone}'  I  minded,  though, 
and  I  was  n't  jealous  of  blessed  pale  Van  ;  but  it  is 
dreadful  to  have  no  friends,  and  to  feel  that  even  de- 
parted shades  frown  upon  3'ou. 

I  don't  think  anybod}'  observed  me  but  Clum,  and  I 
know  he  did  ;  for  when  we  were  walking  home  together 
he  said,  "  I  've  been  longing  for  the  chance  to  indignate 
with  you,  Vic  !  It 's  a  sin  and  a  shame  for  3'ou  to  be  left 
out  in  the  cold  in  this  wa}'." 

I  knew  he  referred  to  monc}',  not  chilled  affections. 

"  But  Uncle  Paoli  was  n't  called  upon  to  remember 
me  in  his  will,  Clum.     I  never  did  anything  for  him." 

"  Well,  what  if  3'OU  didn't?  He  wouldn't  let  you. 
Ulmer  told  his  own  side  of  the  story,  and  set  him 
against  3'ou,  I'll  warrant." 

'*  Yes,  I  think  that's  true." 

"  Besides,  Vic,  if  Mr.  Daugherty  was  going  to  keep 
debt  and  credit,  why  did  n't  he  do  something  for  Aunt 
Filura?" 

"  Perhaps  he  had  heard  of  her  saying  he  had  hurt 
himself  with  hair-dj'e,  and  was  offended,"  said  J,  be* 
tween  laughing  and  crying.  "  But  he  did  give  her 
something,  Clum  ;  he  gave  her  quite  a  sizeable  gold- 
piece  one  da}^  when  his  minister  was  in  the  room." 

'•  "Why,  it's  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it,"  cried  Clum. 
"  That  is  better  than  he  served  Uncle  Zeke.  Do  3'Ou 
know  he  never  paid  him  one  franc  for  all  his  medical 
attendance  ?     He  merel3'  remarked,  '  I  believe  yoM  said 
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you'd  doctor  me  for  nothing,  did  n't  yoa?  I'm  sure 
that 's  cheap  enough,  and  I  'm  much  obleeged  to 
you.'  " 

I  laughed  till  I  was  positively'  ashamed,  remembering 
the  man  I  laughed  at  was  lying  in  his  grave. 

"Don't  think  I'm  a  perfect  heathen,  Clum ;  ni}' 
nerves  are  a  little  shaken,  that's  all." 

Months  ago  I  should  n't  have  thought  of  apologizing 
to  him  in  that  wa}',  for  I  should  n't  have  been  afraid 
of  his  considering  me  cold-hearted  ;  but  it  was  differ- 
ent now. 

"  And,  Clum,  I  will  sa}'  this  for  m3'self,  and  you  're 
bound  to  believe  me  :  If  either  of  us  twins  was  to  have 
this  mone}',  and  it  couldn't  be  both,  I'm  glad  it  came 
to  Van,  for  she  is  a  frail  child,  and  is  n't  able  to  work. 
As  for  me,  I  'm  strong,  3'ou  know,  and  can  battle  with 
the  world." 

"  O  Vic,  Vic  ! "  said  Clum,  seizing  my  hand,  but 
dropping  it  immediatel}',  saying,  "  Good-night,"  and 
running  off"  as  fast  as  a  fireman  who  has  heard  a  fire- 
alarm  from  his  own  box. 

But  I  need  n't  have  gone  into  heroics,  for  Van  wasted 
no  time  in  declaring  she  should  share  her  monc}'  witli 
me  to  the  last  sou.  I  supposed  wills  were  such  solemn, 
arbitrary  things  that  it  could  n't  be  done ;  but  Dr. 
Zelie  said  there  was  n't  the  least  trouble  about  it,  and 
after  that  Van  was  happy. 

Her  first  thought,  30U  ma}-  be  sure,  was  to  pay  our 
debt  to  brother  Morris  ;  and  after  that  we  should  eacii 
liave  a  modest  little  competence  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars or  more.     It  seemed  quite  a  fortune  to  us. 

It  was   earl}'  in  March   that  Uncle    Paoli   died,  and 
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there  were  still  three  or  four  months  of  hard.  stu<ly  if 
we  were  to  tr}'  for  diplomas. 

"  But  of  course  30U  won't  do  it,"  said  Dr.  Zelie. 
*'  Tliat  's  sheer  nonsense  now." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  I,  and  looked  at  Van, 
expecting  her  to  sa}'  the  same ;  but  she  had  set  her 
face  like  a  flint. 

*'  We  can't  tell  what  ma}'  happen  to  either  of  us ; 
and  would  n't  it  be  safest  and  wisest  to  carry  out  this 
plan?"  said  she,  raising  her  eyes  to  Dr.  Zelie's  face 
with  the  sweetest  smile  of  deference  and  dove-like 
meekness. 

"  For  obstinac}'  commend  me  to  3'ou  gentle  women  ! " 
said  he,  laughing,  and  never  uttered  another  syllable 
of  opposition. 

He  was  a  ver}^  sharp-cornered  man,  but  I  could  n't 
help  seeing  Van  would  rule  him  completel}-. 

I  was  beginning  to  see  a  good  deal.  When  two 
people  adore  each  other's  ver}'  shadows,  they  must  give 
some  sign  of  it,  especiall}'  if  one  of  the  parties  is  an 
impulsive  person  like  Dr.  Zelie. 

It  so  happened  that  we- were  all  three  on  the  street 
together  one  da}',  and  went  into  a  jeweller's  to  have  a 
tin}'  photograph  of  papa  set  in  the  locket-charm  of  my 
watch.  While  I  was  talking  about  it  to  one  of  the 
clerks.  Dr.  Zelie  fell  to  examining  a  case  of  rings. 

''There,  that  exactly  takes  my  fancy,  Evangeline," 
said  he. 

It  was  an  amethyst  set  in  pearls. 

The  words,  and  the  look  he  gave  Van  were  a  revela- 
tion to  me.  "They  not  only  love  each  other,  but  they 
have  spoken  of  it,"  thought  I.     And  then  I  evolved  an 
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idea,  ''out  of  my  own  consciousness":  "The}'  are  too 
tender!}''  careful  of  m\'  poor  old  feelings  to  let  me  know 
it."  I  enticed  Van  one  side  to  show  her  a  wonderful 
clock. 

"I  understand  it  all,"  said  I.  "Tell  Dr.  Zelie  to 
buy  the  ring  and  put  it  on  3'our  fing'^r.  It 's  custoniar}' 
with  all  lovers  except  Quakers." 

'•  Wh}',  Victoria  Asbur}' !  what  do  3'ou  mean?"  said 
Van,  blushing  beautifuU}'. 

"  Or  if  3'Ou  have  a  delicacy  about  asking  him  to  bu}' 
it,  I  '11  mention  it  m^'self.  What  sa^-est  thou,  my  own 
Evano-eline?  " 

"Do  3'Ou  reall}'  wish  him  to  do  it?"  asked  she, 
demurely,  with  a  searching  glance  at  m}'  face. 

Then  I  knew  the  whole  stor}-,  and  Avithout  waiting 
for  m}'  magnanimit}-  to  cool  I  went  up  to  Dr.  Zelie,  and 
remarked  in  a  low  tone,  "  "Won't  you  please  bu}'  the 
amethyst  ring  for  \\ys  sister  Vandelia,  and  give  it  to  her 
with  m}'  blessing  ?  " 

It  was  such  a  sentimental  speech  that  I  should  have 
broken  down  and  dropped  a  shower  of  pearls  on  Dr. 
Zelie's  sleeve  if  I  had  n't  rushed  off  to  another  coun^ 
ter. 

It  was  all  settled  now,  and  I  had  been  the  means  of 
it.  I  could  n't  lu'lp  having  a  better  opinion  of  m3self 
from  that  minute,  especiall3^  as  I  never  let  Van  see  me 
shed  a  tear.  Tiiore  was  a  contented,  happy  light  in 
her  e3es  that  1  could  n't  help  envying,  but  I  was  n't 
going  to  let  her  know  it. 

We  still  kept  up  our  Shakespeare  Club,  and  I  will 
insist  It  was  a  little  good  of  me  to  go,  not  to  disappoint 
Van,  when  Dr.  Zelie  always  appropriated   her  coming 
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home,  leaving  me  a  pensioner  on  Clum's  gallantry. 
Clum  was  perfectly  polite  always,  but  I  could  n't  help 
feeling  as  if  he  wished  me  out  of  the  wa}'. 

The  months  rolled  round  to  Jul}',  when  Helen  and 
Morris  came  to  Paris  to  make  the  final  arrangements 
for  our  home  A'03age.  The  weather  had  grown  very 
warm,  and  we  hardly  ventured  out-of-doors  in  the  da}'- 
time,  but  several  evenings  Morris  took  us  boating  on 
the  Seine.  Of  course,  Dr.  Zelie,  being  almost  in  the 
famil}',  went  with  us,  but  Clum  had  n't  any  such  excuse, 
and  feeling  as  he  did  towards  me  I  wondered  he  should 
always  accept  Morris's  invitations. 

The  last  night  we  sailed,  Ilenriette  and  Mr.  Theobold 
were  of  the  party.  We  were  all  less  livelj^  than  usual, 
for  we  knew  this  was  the  end  of  our  pleasuring  in 
Paris.  The  da}'  before.  Van  and  I  had  passed  our 
examination  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  very  creditabh'  — 
though  I  sa}'  it  that  should  n't.  But  if  I  don't  sa}'  it  how 
are  30U  to  know?  We  had  been  toiling  and  moiling 
two  3'ears  for  our  diplomas,  and  now  we  had  obtained 
them,  and  straightwn}'  we  were  going  home.  I  was 
half  wild  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  mother,  yet  "  tear}' 
round  the  lashes"  at  thought  of  leaving  so  many 
friends  ;  for  these  last  months  my  friends  had  been 
gradually  coming  back  to  me,  —  all  but  Clum.  I  wasn't 
sure  he  approved  of  me  any  more  now  than  when  he 
wrote  me  that  dreadful  letter  saying  I  was  "  in  two 
deej).''  True,  he  had  n't  pelted  me  with  icicles  for  a 
long  time,  but  that  was  because  I  was  going  away  so 
soon.  I  'd  heard  one  naturally  felt  compassionate 
towards  a  retreating  enemy. 

"  Good-by,  old  Seine !     It  breaks  my  heart  to  pari 


with  yon,"  said  I,  tbeatricall}',  as  Clum  walked  up  the 
bank  witli  ine  from  the  boat. 

"  Toor  little  heart !  "  laughed  he.  "  The  number  of 
times  it  has  been  broken  and  mended  is  an  anatomical 
curiosity." 

Is'ow  he  did  n't  mean  the  lenst  harm  by  tliat  remark  ; 
but  ni}'  nerves  were  already  quivering,  and  I  could  n't 
l)ear  what  I  thought  was  a  taunt. 

"  O  Clum  !  "  said  I,  "  what  have  I  said  or  done  to 
3'ou  that  makes  3'ou  dislike  me  so?" 

"  Dislike  you,  Vic?     I  haven't  the  capacit}'." 

"  You  think  I  'm  a  deceitful  creature  ;  3'ou  said  so 
last  March,  just  before  Uncle  Paoli  died.  I  had  as 
man}'  sides  as  a  prism,  j'ou  said." 

'^Well,  I  didn't  mean  it." 

"  People  should  alwa^'S  sa}'  what  the}'  mean,  Clum." 

"  I  've  changed  m}'  mind  then,  Vic,  and  I  vowed  I  'd 
tell  3'OU  so  to-night.  I  should  have  told  3'ou  so  before, 
onl3'  it  was  a  tough  thing  to  do,  and  3'ou  did  n't  seem  to 
care  what  I  thought  of  3'Ou." 

"  Did  n't  care  !  "  What  extraordinar3'  e3'es  the  boy 
had! 

"  I  do  3-0U  tard3' justice,  Vic,  but  I  will  say  3'ou  're  the 
truest,  noblest,  most  generous  girl  I  ever  saw." 

Those  words  from  Clum  !  The3'  pierced  deep  into  m3' 
heart  till  the3'  came  to  the  artesian  well  hidden  there, 
and  then  the  tears  bubbled  up,  but  I  had  presence  of 
mind  not  to  take  out  m3'  handkerchief. 

"A"'  I've  been  a  miserable  sinner  to  call  3'ou  a 
flirt.^ 

"Well,"  responded  T,  "'We're  all  miserable  sin 
ners,'  saith  the  pra3'er-book." 


"  I  'd  no  right  to  set  m3^self  in  judgment  over  3'ou,  Vic  ; 
but  don't  remember  it  against  a  fellow,  I  beg  of  3'ou  ! " 

lie  walked  nie  on  at  a  tearing  pace  for  about  two 
squares  before  he  spoke  again. 

"Look  here,  Vic,  I've  made  the  humblest  apolog}' 
I  'm  capable  of.  Won 't  you  take  me  back  into  3'our 
good  graces  ?  or  shall  I  fall  on  ni}'  knees  to  3'ou  ?  " 

"  Oh  don't !  I  '11  pardon  3^ou  standing,"  said  I,  smiling 
up  at  the  gilt-edged  great  dipper.  "  But  what  liaA^e 
you  done,  Clum?  I  'm  sure  you've  behaved  like  a  ser- 
aph compared  to  me." 

"  Bless  3^our  heart,  Vic  !  Did  n't  I  sa3^  3'ou  were  the 
most  generous  girl  alive  ?  " 

Then  we  walked  on  ver3^  slowl3\ 

"  That  ought  to  satisf3'  me,  Vic  ;  but  the  truth  is,  it 
does  n't.  You  know  3'OU  are  more  to  me  than  any 
other  girl  in  the  world,"  added  he,  skipping  a  pebble 
along  the  pavement  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

M3'  spirits  had  rebounded  133'  this  time  from  freezing 
point  to  summer  heat. 

"You're  goiug  awa3^,  and  I  must  sa3"  it.     If  3'Ou 
'  should  refuse  me  a  second  time,  Vic,  it  would  n't  be 
because  some  one  else  stood  in  the  wa3^?" 

"  A  second  time?  " 

"  It  would  be  because  3'ou  renli-  -  .uclined 

towards  me.  Vi'^'" 

--0  tnat,  Clum." 

••  Hearts  can't  be  controlled,  Vic.  You  never  did 
feel  for  me  as  I  've  felt  for  you  from  the  very  firF^  and 
I  ought  not  to  expect  it.  If  I  was  n't  an  old  bh  ler. 
head  I  sliould  n't  allude  to  it  again,  and  run  the  risk  of 
losing  3'our  friendship." 
24 


"  Friendship?  "  echoed  I. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  it  could  be  nothing  more,  Vic  ;  still  I 
can't  say  I'm  prepared  to  stand  it  A-erj'  well,"  said  he, 
picking  up  a  bit  of  stick  and  tossing  it  into  the  street. 
"Somehow  I'd  been  almost  hoping,  lately  —  well,  no 
matter.  There  now,  you  darling  girl,  I  've  been  hurt- 
ing your  feelings." 

For  I  was  laughing  behind  nw  handkerchief  at 
Clum's  warlike  demeanor. 

"  O  Vic  !  3^ou  pity  me,  but  pray  don't.  You  're  not 
to  blame.  You  've  refused  me  because  3'ou  can't  love 
me,  and  I  hope  I  have  more  pluck  than  —  " 

"Refused  you?     When?" 

"  Wh}',  just  now.  But,  Vic,  no  one  could  have  taken 
more  pains  to  soften  the  blow." 

"I  don't  refuse  before  I'm  asked,"  said  I,  hysteri- 
cali}^ ;  "  and,  Columbus  Du  Souchet,  if  you  think 
3'ou  've  proposed  to  me  this  time  an}'  more  thai.-  3'ou 
did  before,  3'ou  're  ver3'  much  mistaken." 

"  O  Vic  !  what  do  3'ou  mean?  You  're  not  laughlog 
at  me?"  • 

"Why,  Clum,  once  3'ou  proposed  to  Van,  and  once 
vou  asked  me  if  I  tliought3'ou  'd  be  a  discipline  to  the 
girl  VGU  married,  and  afterwards  3'ou  wrote  me  a  letter 
to  take  it  all  uuCk-" 

"  Zounds !  so  I  did.  0  Vic  !  our  acquaintance  has 
been  a  Comedy  of  Errors  from  the  uvst." 

Then  we  both  laughed,  and  Clum  tossed  away  an 
envelope  he  had  picked  up. 

"Well,  I've  tried  twice  before,  and  they  say  the 
third  time  never  fails.  T  offered  myself  to  you  point 
blank  just  now,  did  n»t  I,  Vic?" 
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"  Oh,  no,  Clum  !  You  mereh'told  me  you  should  n't 
i\o  it,  and  did  n't  mean  to,"  said  I,  covering  m}'  face 
with  my  hands  to  hide  m}'  blushes. 

"Victoria  Asbuiy?  if  3^ou  keep  me  in  suspense 
another  minute  I'll  go  and  hang  myself!"   . 

"  Ugh  !  the  idea !  Then  3'ou  'd  be  in  a  state  of 
everlasting  suspense." 

He  drew  my  hands  away  from  m}^  face  at  that,  and 
his  voice  was  less  desperate  as  he  added,  "  You  said 
once  if  3'ou  ever  married  't  would  be  a  tongue-tied  man, 
Vic,  and  here  's  3'our  chance.  Besides,  3'ou  know  I  love 
you  to  distraction." 

Then  I  ventured  to  look  up.  "  If  vou  love  me  like 
that,  Clum  —  " 

But  when  3'OU  're  telling  a  stor3^  I  suppose  j^ou  ought 
to  keep  the  reader  in  an  agon3'  of  uncertaint3',  so  a 
shan'^  repeat  another  word  of  the  conversation. 
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CHAPTER     XXXVI. 

AND    SO    FORTH. 

Read  this  chapter,  and  then  guess  which  wrote  it. 

AND  now  the  rest  of  the  story  of  the  twins  is  like 
the  tent  of  Peri  Benou  in  the  Arabian  tale :  it 
ma}'  be  compressed  into  a  nutshell  or  expanded  to 
cover  a  kingdom.  Patting  it  into  a  nutshell,  it  is 
this:  — 

Earl}'  in  Jul}'  the}-  bade  good-b}-  to  their  friends  in 
Paris,  and  in  compan}'  with  Helen  and  Morris  Lyncje 
came  to  Quinnebasset.  There  it  was  that  the}-  began 
this,  double-threaded  story  in  tlie  manner  recorded  in 
the  first  chapter. 

It  had  been  their  fixed  intention  to  teach  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  but  since  Uncle  Paoli's  legacy  it  was  no 
longer  imperative  to  do  this. 

"It  was  no  more  than  fair  that  she  should  have  her 
dnughters  to  herself  the  last'3-ear  of  their  single  lives." 
tiioir  mother  said,  smiling.  So  they  sta3'ed  at  Quinne- 
basset, and  taught  Bel  and  little  Morris  music  and 
French  and  took  lessons  themselves  in  liousekeeping, 
in  the  pauses  betweeu  receiving  friends  and  teaingout ; 
and  they  wrote  long  and  frequent  letters  to  Paris,  from 
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Au<»«st  till  May  of  Ihc  following  year  who u  D.  Z  « 
t^  Massachusetts,  bringing  Aunt  Inlura  and  tl^ 
w  .ole  DO  SoucUot  fa.nily,  a.ul  plautu.g  them  at  the 
wuoic  m.  o  Ilcurictte,  who  was  mairiea 

Zelie  homestead  -. an  utu  ,        ^,^^^   ._^  ^^^^ 

♦  ',n  same  month  to  Mi.    ineouoi  „,,.t,,pr. 

Dr    Zelie  has  taken  his  nephew  into  paitner 
and  their  practice  is  becoming  quite  cxtensu-c. 
.u^  has  discarded  the  silver  c.oss-bones,  as  tending, 
Ue   "  TiiSy  declares,  to  suggest  unpleasant  re  eetions 

r'^Vr'arroo'iUiiI^.S' would  :ay,  he  expects 
:"uiy  "tl^t  liigh-tlyerof  a  Victory,"  ^Uo  humbl, 
° pes     u  time,  to  grow  worthy  of  being  Van's  niece. 
Sslys  there  are  twenty-eight  thousand  more  women 
^rmen   in   America,  and  that   is   why  she  chose  a 
iSnainan  ;  she  did  n't  think  it  was  fair  to  marry  a« 
im    !r  'so  you  perceive  if  «-.  is  to  be  ar.    er 
double  wedding  in  the  family  Van  ^^f^^^^^^f^ 
1-Pei,  anybody  waiting.     You've  heard  the  fable  ot  tl  e 
;:       a  d  i   tortoise?      Well,  Dr.   Zelie  threw  i    in 
ViJs  Le  one  day,  laughing,  but  «!-  ^old  hun  toiW. 
Uked  to  wait,  it  seemed  to  be  coustitutiona       oon  e 
)   thing   has   agreed    with    Van,    eertam.y ;    she    g.o.v, 
stron<'er  and  healthier  every  day. 

Alfthe  dispute  between  her  and  her  niece  elect 
inst  now.  appears  to  be  .^«eh  shall  have  Aunt  dur. 
•  l„.y  both  claim  her,  but  as  they  are  to  Ine  m  the 
.an/e  town  they  may  settle  it  by  rotation      Vic  k.K>w 

here  the  ..oud  woman's  choice  wouhl  be,  but  count  ug 
o'  ^er  beirevolence  is  sure  she  shall  have  a  piece  of  her 
at  odd  times,  Clarice  and  Etienne  wdl  remain  at 
their  grandfather's. 
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Is  it  necessary  to  make  an}'  allusion  to  Mr.  Ulmcr? 
Vic  received  his  wedding-cards  not  long  ago,  elegantl\' 
engraved,  and  of  the  verj'  latest  style.  His  bride  is  a 
fashionable  lady,  of  great  beauty,  and  they  move  in  the 
highest  circles  at  Washington  ;  but  the  report  that  he  is 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  is  a  mistake. 

There  is  no  end  of  things  to  sa^',  and  I  would  throw 
in  some  of  the  future  plans  of  the  twins,  but  those,  I 
know,  are  like  a  Quaker  sermon,  *'  best  said  unsaid"  ; 
so  I  drop  the  pen,  girls  dear,  with  a  warm  hand-shake 
and  a  hearty  good-by,  and  ma}'  3'ou  all  be  as  happ}'  as 
your  affectionate  friends, 

The  Asbuhy  Twins. 
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